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A NEW PIONEER. 

The world is familiar with the story so many times 
told and so often illustrated by camera and pencil of 
the settlement of Oklahoma and of other districts that 
at different times have been thrown open to the public 
on a given day. Their borders were lined with ‘‘boom- 
ers,” @ significant name, who on the signal made a 
grand rush for lands. 

The prizes were not necessarily won by the needy 
or deserving, for usually wealth sufficient to buy fast 
horses and to secure assistance, or mere physical energy 
and endurance, were the victors. The opening of the 
Comanche and Kiowa reservations was managed in a 
different way, for there pure chance was adopted, which 
knew no favorites, but in either case settlement was 
almost instantaneous. In the former, however, 
each quarter section at the close of the eventful 
day had a claimant in possession and in the 
Jast instance the complete population was wait- 
ing to be supplied with the necessities of life 
before the utmost energy of merchants and 
transportation companies could supply the need. 

After food, the first thing required in the 
development of these territories was lumber, 
and to supply the needs of such a community 
required marvelous energy and resourcefulness. 
Readers of the LUMBERMAN are familiar with 
the fact that for weeks there has been a block- 
ade on the line which passes through the newly 
opened territory, caused by the enormous quan- 
tity of material, chiefly lumber, destined for its 
centers of trade, thence to be distributed over 
all its broad acres, 

But the first demand for lumber was not and 
will not be all, for the first structures, hardly 
more than shanties—mere shelters from the 
weather—soon have to be replaced by more per- 
manent structures and therefore it is that Okla- 
homa proper has ever since its opening been, 
population considered, one of the heaviest buy- 
ing sections in the country. 

With such opportunities native ability soon 
shows itself and so it is that some men have 
made a mark in the history of Oklahoma’s lum- 
ber trade. Among them perhaps no one is more 
typical of that section than Harry Brown Bullen. 
In business these Christian names are repre- 
sented by initials, and yet there is, in com- 
mon usage, no H. B. Bullen in Oklahoma. By 
‘ommon consent it is Harry Bullen. 

His place of business is in Stillwater, a 
town that has a new railroad. New towns often 
spring up along railroads, but in this case 
bp cia had been in prosperous existence for 
4 poe — and then a railroad came to it. 
nar. ctions of the country they might say it 
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if no road saw fit to do this they would live right 
along as they had been living and be happy. We all 
know, however, that every railroad is looking for 
business, and when officials of the Santa Fe saw the 
actual and prospective business there was in the vicin- 
ity of Stillwater they built a branch to that town, 
leaving the main line at Guthrie. 

Our pioneers have been people of superb faith and 
strong arms. They have placed their confidence in land. 
Earth is a kind mother that they thought would care 
for them. Therefore they have reached out and out 
aiming to become owners of soil, and to this disposition 
must largely be attributed the settlement of the coun- 
try. Had these pioneers felt disposed to huddle in 
towns, eke out a living in the trades and professions, 
with others at every moment jogging their elbows, walk 





HARRY BROWN BULLEN, 
of Stillwater, Okla, Ter. 


on stone pavements and bawl on boards of trade, there 
would today be millions of acres of land unoccupied 
and our country would lack the present broad foun- 
dation on which its prosperity rests. How much the 
earth will award to us if only we keep in touch with it! 

Mr. Bullen was born in Leavenworth, Kan., in 1866. 
His father moved to the southern part of the state when 
the son was five years old, and that portion of Kansas 
was at that time so undeveloped that deer were plenti- 
ful and wolves dreaded. Mr, Bullen lived on a farm 
until he was 15 years of age, when his father went to 
Winfield and engaged in the lumber business. Mr. 
Bullen, sr., had a line of sixteen yards, extending from 
Winfield to Sycamore, and during vacation the son found 
work in the home yard in Winfield. When 18 years 
old he was placed in charge of a yard in Kingman 
and a while thereafter he took charge of the Dodge 
City yard, with supervision of the yards which were 
tributary to that point. 

In 1889 with more experience and credit than cash 
Mr. Bullen came to Oklahoma and bought a small 
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stock in Stillwater. It was something of a task to keep 
this little yard stocked up. At times there were not 
500 feet in pile. The lumber for the yard was bought 
in Guthrie and wagoned to Stillwater, a distance of 
thirty-five miles. Sash and doors must necessarily be 
brought in, but the difficulty and expense of getting 
lumber from a distant point were in some degree over- 
come by using oak and cottonwood, which were sawed 
by portable mills in the vicinity of the town. Lumber 
cut from this timber was of a very poor quality, but 
when put into buildings it would keep out the rain 
and wind. 

lt was the custom in the first days of these new 
towns to organize what were called town companies, and 
then each member would secure three building lots, one 
for business and two for residence purposes, by a species 
of chance, the so-called lucky ones getting the 
most valuable sites. Mr. Bullen was a mem- 
ber of the Stillwater Town Company, and on 
one of the lots drawn by him he has a store; 
the others were sold. In 1892 he put in a yard 
at Orlando, principally to be used as a ship- 
ping point. This yard was sold two years ago. 
When that portion of the territory called the 
“strip” was opened he put in a yard at Perry, 
on the main line of the Santa Fe, which he 
still operates. 

Perhaps Stillwater can boast no more promi- 
nent business man than Mr. Bullen. He has 
grown up with the town. Every interest has 
been encouraged by him. In addition to his 
lumber business he is proprietor of the Currier 
Brick Company, with works with a capacity of 
25,000 brick a day and with a reputation for 
turning out the best brick in the territory. He 
wisely located his lumber yard as near the cen- 
ter of the town as possible, it being only half a 
block away. From the veranda of the leading 
hotel Mr. Bullen’s name on the ridgepole of his 
office is as prominent as is the bank on the op- 
posite corner. He believes in advertising and 
runs cuts, accompanied by the proper subject 
matter, in the columns of the local papers. In 
business methods he is conservative—just con- 
servative enough to be successful. Though hav- 
jng spent the greater part of his life in a coun- 
try where there has been rush and often reck- 
lessness, to plunge is foreign to his business 
methods. Evidently at the start he formulated 
business rules and is living by them. He be- 
lieves in doing a cash business as far as pos- 
sible and discounts every bill. This is a part 
of his commercial religion, for he says if he 
were short of cash in bank he would prefer any 
day to borrow money to owing a lumber manu- 
facturer or wholesale dealer. He is also an advocate of 
local agreements, and the yard men of Stillwater will 
never indulge in the diversion of cutting each other’s 
throats unless they override his advice and judgment. 

In association affairs Mr. Bullen has taken an active 
part. Without retail associations he is of the opinion 
that the retail business would go to the dogs. He has 
never lost a chance to advocate the association idea or to 
do a stroke of work to further association interest. In 
1896 and 1897 he held the position of president of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Oklahoma & 
Indian Territories and also served as director in that 
organization. For two years he has been director in the 
Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma association. He is never 
too busy to attend an association meeting and was at 
every gathering of the Oklahoma yard men prior to the 
consolidation of the Oklahoma association with the 
Kansas & Missouri. He has no words of preise for the 

men who do a limited business who do not join 
an association, for he thinks that they, most of all, need 
(Continued on Page 3!.) 
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eorgia saw mill burned, its owner being a New 
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elf to be sawed in two, without. 


company resisted payment, but the court decided that 
the company was in error because it allowed several 
weeks to pass without declaring its intention, and so 
gave a verdict for the full claim. 
PAPA OOOO 
Reforestation promises to make rapid headway in 
Michigan. Some time ago D. A. Blodgett, of Grand 
Rapids, gave to the state forestry commission about 
35,000 acres of timber land in Crawford and Roscom- 
mon counties, which has been accepted by the commis- 
sion. Added to it is a much larger amount of land 
which has gone back to the state in default of taxes 
and to which can be added other land now practically 
valueless. It is probable that upward of 1,000,000 acres 
of land in the central part of the lower peninsula will 
be devoted to forest growth and in time add largely 
to the resources of the state. 
eer 
Hitherto timber land purchases on the Pacifie coast 
have been largely in the nature of acquiring titles from 
the government or the state or in consolidating com- 
paratively small tracts owned by settlers and others. 
The time now seems to have come for what may be 
called secondary transactions. Large tracts of land 
which have been gathered together in the recent past, 
either for investment or operation, are changing hands 
to some extent, and some large deals of this sort are 
in prospect. It indicates the development of something 
like a market in west coast timber. 
ODD DPD PDD DID DPS 
The partial settlement of labor difficulties in San 
Francisco and vicinity is already shown in the increased 
shipments of redwood in September, though they were 
still far below normal, to the bay of San Francisco. 
Shipments to that district usually range from 10,000,- 
000 to 12,000,000 feet a month, but they dropped in Au- 
gust to a little over 4,000,000, and in September recov- 
ered to about 8,000,000 feet. Nevertheless the total 
shipments for the month from the mills in Humboldt, 
Del Norte and Mendocino counties amounted to 14,316,- 
660 feet. The total shipments for the first nine months 
of the year were 161,100,502 feet, of which the bay of 
San Francisco took 98,837,554 feet, southern California 
41,268,255 feet, Oregon and Washington 1,398,689 feet, 
Mexico and Central America 1,210,471 feet, South Amer- 
ica 5,482,285 feet, Hawaii 5,723,640 feet and Australia 
and oriental ports 9,179,608 feet. 





It sometimes has been claimed that a small minimum 
carload was of advantage to the retail lumber dealer, 
but there is at least one dealer in Illinois who does not 
feel that way, but contends that the 20,000-pound mini- 
mum is a positive detriment to the retailer, as it allows 
many shipments to consumers, when if a 30,000-pound 
minimum were in effect much of this business would be 
shut off. His views in regard to the matter are set 
forth at length in a communication under the heading 
“Letters to the Editor” in another department of this 
issue to which we commend the attention of our readers 
in both the retail and wholesale braziches of the trade. 

PPA ILII 

The mayor of Charleston, 8S. C., has made himself 
unpopular with two classes of business men. At the 
recent convention there of the National Association of 
Funeral Directors, he made an appeal for cremation as 
the only proper way of disposing of the dead and de- 
nounced embalmment. Lumbermen will sympathize to a 
certain extent with the gentlemen of funereal vocation, 
for if coffins went out of vogue what would we do with 
wormy chestnut? 

——rrrrrr—rrrr—r—s 

It is estimated by the superintendent of forest rangers 
of the province of Quebec that the spruce forests of the 
province aggregate 144,363,000 acres and that the con- 
sumption denudes 830,750 acres annually, so that if 
no increase in the consumption took place it would take 
173 years to exhaust the supply. Inasmuch, however, 
as the spruce forest renews itself in from fifteen to 
twenty-five years there would seem to be enough tim- 
br in Quebec to supply any probable demand practically 


forever. 
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The matter of tie and pole specifications will be the 
particular subject of discussion at a special meeting of 
the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association which has 
been called for the afternoon of Tuesday, October 22, 
at the hotel Marinette, Marinette, Wis., though other 
matters will doubtless be brought up for consideration. 
The meeting is considered of such importance that all 
members of the association are urgently asked to be 
present. 





In answer to the question as to whether there can 
be any better investment for government funds, taking 


into consideration the probable increase in timber 
values, than in reforesting denuded white pine tracts, 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press says, “Yes, there is one bet- 
ter investment, and that is to preserve the forests which 
still remain and allow the timber on them to be cut only 
on forestry principles.” 


SEPTEMBER SHIPMENTS. 


The northwestern white pine manufacturers have 
handed in their statistics of shipments for September 
and the regular statement for that month has been 
given out. As we quote it in full below it is unneces- 
sary to say much regarding it. It may be well, how- 
ever, to emphasize one point, which is as to the reasons 
for the comparatively light business of September, 
which showed a falling off of about 45,000,000 feet from 
the shipments of August, which was the banner month 
of the year. 

These reasons are all summarized in the one state- 
ment that shipments were no larger because the mills 
were unable to ship any more than they did. Orders 
were heavy, but a good percentage of them remained 
unfilled because stocks were broken and light, weather 
conditions were bad and the supply of cars short. That 
this reason is probably the correct one is shown by 
the record for Minneapolis, which kept well up toward 
the business of previous months because its stocks 
are large, weather does not seriously affect shipmerits 
and the supply of cars is usually ample. The vast 
majority of the reports, however, are from mills located 
at other points, many of them at isolated milling towns, 
where the car service is less reliable, where sorting up 
facilities are inadequate or entirely absent and where 
weather conditions cut more figure. The report is as 
follows: 

Shipments by rail of pine lumber during September, 1900 


and 1901, by the manufacturers of the Mississippi and Wis- 
consin valleys were as follows: 








Firms. 1900, Ft. 1901, Ft. Increase. Pct. 
Miss. valley...52 157,920,423 171,358,202 13,437,7.9 8.5 
Wis. valley....19 45,598,000 49,328,000 3,730,000 8.2 

Totals..... 203,518,423 220,686,202 17,167,779 8.0 
ie following summary covers both districts for the year 
to date: 

Firms. 1900, Ft. 1901, Ft. Increase. Pct. 
January........ 68 114,255,775 126,239,302 11,983,527 10.5 
February...... 68 112,547,763 140,943,922 28,401,159 25.0 
MAFER .ccccessess 68 139,402,228 160,495,515 21,093,287 16.0 
OTE viscssesstacs 70 152,979,295 195,754,295 42,775,000 28.0 
_ | ee 74 179,893,200 228,761,439 48,868,239 27.1 
Sa 74 204,149,902 252,007,436 47,857,534 23.4 
, ne 74 188,887,489 258,405,860 69,518,371 36.8 
August.......... 75 221,103,827 265,493,985 44,390,158 20.0 
September.....71 203,518,423 220,686,202 17,167,779 8.0 


Totals... 1,516,737,902 1,848,792,956 332,055,054 21.0 


While shipments for September are larger than those for 
the same month of last year, the percentage of increase, as 
compared with previous months of the year, is less. This 
was to be expected and is easily accounted for. In the first 
place, September of this year contained one less shipping day 
than last year. Stocks in the Wisconsin valley and on the 
lower Mississippi river have become so badly broken that it 
is impossible for many mills to fill a large percent of the 
orders presented. It must also be remembered that for the 
months of August and September we are making comparisons 
with the two largest months of 1900, hence the slight in- 
crease for this September is all the more gratifying. Weather 
conditions during the month were generally unfavorable for 
the handling of lumber, and the shortage of cars has reduced 
the shipments of a considerable number of manufacturers. 

In the light of the above it will be seen that business dur- 
ing September showed the same healthy condition of the mar- 
ket that has existed during the year. It is already apparent 
that shipments for October will exceed those for September. 


LPBDBAD PDIP L LI LISS 


NORTHWESTERN PINE PRODUCT. 


In all probability this will be the banner year—the 
record year—in the history of pine manufacture in 
Minnesota. The mill capacity has been greater than 
ever before and for the most part has been kept actively 
at work, though there were some delays early in the 
season, especially at the mills in the Duluth and Cloquet 
districts. 

Our Minneapolis letter gives some clue as to what 
may be expected from that district this year. In 1900 
the output of the Minneapolis mills was in round fig- 
ures 538,000,000 feet ; in 1899, 594,000,000 feet. A basis 
for an approximate estimate as to the product of the 
district for this year is found in the records of the 
log scale. Up to October 1, in 1899, there had been 
delivered for use of the Minneapolis mills 332,000,000 
feet of logs; in 1900 during the same period, 263,000,000 
feet, and this year, for the same time, 367,000,000 
feet. In comparison with the product of 1899, using 
log deliveries as the basis, the lumber output this year 
should be about 650,000,000 feet, or using last year as 
the basis, ahout 750,000,000 feet. Of course deliveries 
are not uniform as between months or between years, 
but it would seem certain that the product of this year 
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must be at least 650,000,000 feet. If such an increase 
should be recorded for the entire state it would probably, 
in view of the increased production in other states, place 
Minnesota definitely to the front. 

Those who are much concerned over such matters may 
raise the question as to how long this very large out- 
put can be continued. No one can answer that question 
with any satisfactory degree of certainty, but only a 
few years more of very large product remain. Pos- 
sibly this may set the highest mark, although if the 
Indian reservations should be thrown open all at once 
to the loggers all previous records would be liable to 
go by the boards. The chance seems to be, however, that 
the top notch has been nearly or quite reached in Minne- 
sota. While some new mills are being built and the 
product of some increased, others are cutting off their 
timber supplies and in a few years the bulk of the 
product will come from a comparatively few large 
institutions which have provided themselves with heavy 
bodies of standing timber. In fact, some milling con- 
cerns now are estimated to have timber which at the 
present rate of production will last them through fif- 
teen years or more. But these exceptional cases will 
not maintain the product of the state at a very high 


point. 


PRICES ON YELLOW PINE UPPERS. 


It has long been recognized that the values of the 
various grades of yellow pine as expressed either in 
actual selling prices or official price lists did not com- 

are at all with the relations between different grades 
in other standard building woods. . 

Taking the yellow pine list of July 20, in the item 
of finishing, and we find first and second clears rang- 
ing from $22.50 to $31, the former for 1x4-inch, the 
latter for 2x12-inch. In factory thicknesses of 1} and 
14-inch, 6, 8 and 10 inches wide, the price is $28.50 
and the average price of firsts and seconds finish may 
be put about $27. By the same list No. 1 common 
boards of different widths are $16 to $18 and No. 1 
common two inches up from $15 to $16. Number 2 
common in inch is $15 to $16.25 and in 2-inch $13.50 
to $14.50. We find, therefore, that first and second 
clear is actually less than double the price of No. 2 
common. In white pine, first and second clear is 
about three times the price of piece stuff and consid- 
erably more than double the price of the general run 
of boards. 

Comparing the yellow pine list for Chicago delivery 
with the Chicago wholesale white pine list f. 0. b 
cars for the country trade, we find that thick white 
pine firsts and seconds are quoted at $63 and yellow 
pine at $29. One inch firsts and seconds in white pine 
are $63 while yellow pine averages about $27. A floor- 
ing in white pine is $44 and the corresponding grade 
in yellow pine something wider $24. A and B selects 
or third clear in white pine average about $45.50, and 
yellow pine $24.75. When we come to piece stuff, reg- 
ular lengths, they are substantially the same in either 
wood. 

We find, therefore, white pine in the upper grades 
selling at approximately double the price of yellow 
pine, according to the list quoted. Take a Wisconsin 
list and the discrepancy is not so great, but still is 
so far above yellow pine that there is substantially 
no comparison. 

That yellow pine is an exception to the general rule 
of relative values is further seen by comparing it with 
cypress. The cypress list for Chicago delivery is $34.75 
for inch firsts and second, $35.75 for 14 and 14-inch 
and $37.75 for 2-inch firsts and seconds. Selects are 
$4 less than firsts and seconds and shop common $4.50 
less than selects. These prices compare more favor- 
ably with those for white pine and show that there 
is nothing in location or trade conditions which should 
keep yellow pine uppers at their present low point. 

Yet even cypress is low compared with white pine. 
White pine No. 1 shop common is worth $35 to $35.50 
in Chicago. Cypress select is worth in ordinary shop 
thicknesses $31.75, and is a better grade of lumber 
than the white pine shop. It compares more nearly 
with white pine B selects, which on the Chicago list 
are quoted at $46 and on the Wisconsin list at an aver- 
age of about $40, the latter being a strictly wholesale 
list. 

In view of these comparative prices it is not strange 
that the leading yellow pine producers and wholesalers 
should be talking about a revision of the list and put- 
ting the upper grades more nearly where they belong, as 
judged by the prices of other and competitive woods 
and their own value as compared to the lower grades. 
They say that the present list is all out of proportion. 
Intrinsic values and comparative values are not recog- 
nized, and it is believed that the time has come for 
reform. The lower grades in yellow pine are probably 
high enough and, it would appear, too high judging 
by actual transactions. No. 1 common is quoted at the 
same price as the ordinary run of Chicago piece stuff, 
and while the yellow pine grade is a better one and 
the piece stuff is more desirable in point of strength, 
white pine will be given the preference at anything 
like even figures. 

When we say that revision is talked of we-do not 
mean that slight changes are proposed, but it is serious- 
ly contemplated to inaugurate a movement for a radical 
change—one which would put the prices of upper grades 
on a higher level by from $5 to $7 a thousand and per- 
haps more. It is not predicted that such a change will 
be made at once; it hardly seems possible that any in- 
dustry which promulgated the present yellow pine list 
could do so radical a thing no matter how reasonable it 
might be—and yet it is seriously contemplated and will 
be earnestly advocated at every opportunity. While 





we may question the probability of such a movement it 
is a possibility as one of the trade developments of the 
next six months, 


NEW GEORGIA PRICE LISTS. 


At its monthly meeting, held on the 8th inst. at Tifton, 
the Georgia Saw Mill Association adopted new price 
lists for both the coastwise and rail trade which are a 
distinct advance over those previously in effect. These 
lists are to go into effect October 20, and the interior 
lists, in which our readers are especially interested, will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 

The advance in this list is $1 on dressed lumber items. 
There is also an advance of about $1 on common boards, 
ship lap and fencing. Car material was all given the 
same advance. When it came to timbers the coastwise 
list was put into effect. Dimension up to 10x10 in size 
and up to 16 feet long are $12 at the mill, with advances 
of 50 cents for each additional 4 feet up to 25. Large 
timbers are put at decidedly higher prices. For in- 
stance, in 16-foot and under, timbers 11 and 12 inches 
square are $13; 13 and 14 inches, $14.50; 15 and 16 
inches, $17.50. Timbers 35 to 40 feet long are listed at 
$19.50 for 11 and 12 inches; $23.50 for 13 and 14 inches; 
$29 for 15 and 16 inches. 

These prices, which are high for the Georgia terri- 
tory, though not especially so for some other sections, 
are based upon the activity of trade in heavy timbers, 
and most of those making a specialty of this line are 
obtaining prices better than those quoted. 

Still, the Georgia mills are not boasting of their 
profits, for the high prices of supplies, feed and labor, 
to say nothing about stumpage, have made the actual 
cost of the product so much higher than formerly that 
the advance does not cover the increase. The Georgia 
Saw Mill Association has in the field an official inspector 
affiliated, we believe, with the inspection system of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, whose 
services are available to instruct mill inspectors in their 
work and to adjust differences as to inspection and 
measure, 


LUMBER WEIGHTS AND CLAIMS. 


The conference at Minneapolis last week between 
officials of the Western Railway Weighing Association 
and lumbermen representing the Mississippi Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association, the Wisconsin Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association and the Pacifie coast association, 
was held according to program on Thursday, and it is 
understood that the lumbermen feel very well pleased 
with its outcome. Our Minneapolis correspondent goes 
into this matter somewhat in detail, though inasmuch 
as no definite thing was to be accomplished, except 
to secure a better understanding and to assure the 
lumbermen that they would receive more courteous 
consideration of the claims based on overweights, not 
much detail was to have been expected. 

It seems that the lumbermen very clearly showed the 
railroad men that in their estimation they had been 
treated not only unjustly but discourteously, in that 
perfectly honest and valid claims had been rejected 
with slight if any consideration. One particular ex- 
ample was given, and the railroad men appeared to be 
convinced that injustice had been done the lumbermen 
and intimated that in the future claims having a 
substantial foundation would be given careful consider- 
ation. 

The lumbermen admitted, as any similar group of 
business men would have to, that mistakes were some- 
times made on their side of the proposition; but they 
also apparently convinced the railroad men that track 
scales weights are not always correct and that minor 
officials are not always as considerate as they should 
be of the claims of shippers. 

There should be no room for any serious contention 
in this matter. What is desired and what must be had 
is justice to both parties. The railroads should receive 
pay for the weights they carry and their patrons 
should and do cheerfully pay such just charges. The 
trouble is that in the rush of business and the sort of 
guess work method of weighing or estimating the 
weights of loaded cars there is great chance for error. 

The lumbermen have one advantage, in that they 
know the average weight of their lumber under average 
conditions, and if the railroad would always charge on 
the basis of estimated weights, according to the pre- 
cise amount shipped, they would probably come out not 
a dollar behind. Sometimes, as has before been sug- 
gested, lumber will be shipped before it is in proper 
condition. Such perhaps has been the case a good 
many times this year, when demand has pressed so 
hard upon the heels of supply, but on the other hand 
estimated weights are often above actual weights. 

Unless some more accurate method of weighing can 
be found than that which now prevails it would seem 
that under ordinary circumstances the acceptance by 
the railroad companies of estimated weights would be 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, if it could be 
coupled with some method of determining the quantity 
and approximate conditions of dryness of the load. 
Yet this is a difficult thing to do, and doubtless mat- 
ters will go along much as they have, except that the 
railroads should understand that lumbermen’s claims 
are in the vast majority of cases entirely honest. Let 
the roads adopt a more liberal policy than they have 
pursued in the past and they will find that the num- 
ber of claims will diminish, even under similar condi- 
tions, for it is possible that some shippers multiply 
their claims in the hope of getting out of all of them 
at least an approximation of the amount to which they 
‘are justly entitled. 








CAR SHORTAGE FROM THE RAILROAD 
VIEWPOINT. 


This is the season of car shortage. In various parts of 
the country lumber shippers are complaining that they 
cannot get cars and lumber receivers are complaining of 
delays. In both cases the railroads are blamed for 4]. 
leged inadequate equipment. But while lumbermen are 
complaining of the railroads, railroad officials are punch. 
ing up their customers through local agents, urging that 
cars should be delayed no longer than is absolutely nee. 
essary, bringing into play the car service system, send. 
ing bills for demurrage and in every way secking to 
facilitate and hasten the movement of cars. 

The railroads thoroughly appreciate the importance of 
keeping their equipment at work, but are met by all sorts 
of obstacles, chief among which is the indifference of 
shippers and receivers of freight to the rights of any 
one but themselves. Let the business public have its 
way and the present large equipment of the railroads 
of the country would not be half enough, for cars would 
be used for storage purposes rather than for transpor. 
tation. 

Would it not be in line for lumbermen and other ship. 
pers of heavy commodities to do what they can toward 
remedying the present uncomfortable position? The 
roads are building cars as fast as possible. They have 
been doing so for two or three years, and yet have been 
unable to overtake the growth in their business. There 
is no immediate prospect of remedy. Since the roads 
are doing all they can, it might be as well for the public 
to cease its criticisms and aid in promoting efficient 
transportation by handling cars with the utmost dis- 
patch. The receivers are largely to blame for the ap- 
parent short supply of cars. Demurrage or no demur- 
rage, the average time that cars are held by receivers 
of lumber is longer than it need be. Convenience is 
consulted rather than the interests of the roads or the 
public. Let lumber receivers go beyond the require: 
ments of their own convenience and exert themselves a 
little to unload cars, and there would be a considerable 
addition to the actual carrying capacity of the railroads, 

Lumber shippers are not entirely blameless. We 
often hear that the shippers of a certain section are get- 
ting only 50 or 75 percent of their requirements. Ina 
good many cases, if the facts were known, they simply 
do not get over 50 or 75 percent of the cars they order, 
but a good deal larger proportion of those they actually 
need. It is perhaps the fault of the roads originally 
which suggested the custom, but many shippers make a 
practice of ordering more cars than they have any need 
for, hoping that if they order fifty when they need 
twenty-five they may get the smaller number. Going 
through the manufacturing districts one may often see 
long strings of cars on mill sidings which represent the 
needs of perhaps a week. At the same time some mill 
down the line may have no cars at all. 


There ought to be some efficient co-operation be- | 


tween lumber shippers and the roads by which the actual 
needs of the former could be supplied promptly. Then 
attention should be paid to the receiving end. Demur- 
rage charges based on an arbitrary time allowance do 
not accomplish all that is desired, though they have 
vastly improved the situation over what it was ten years 
ago. Some give-and-take methods might be adopted by 
which an inducement would be held out for prompt u- 
loading. But even as things are now, if every reader of 
the LUMBERMAN would handle cars as rapidly as practi- 
cable, and not merely as convenient, there would be an 
appreciable increase in the available car capacity. 





CAR SERVICE FROM THE SHIPPERS’ 
VIEWPOINT. 


It is gratifying to have interest aroused in any sub- 
ject of importance to the lumber trade and so it is 
pleasing to the LumMBeRMAN to find that a little three- 
line comment in its last issue regarding one partial 
remedy for the car shortage difficulty has brought the fire 
of some Ohio wholesale lumberman. As will be seen from 
a communication under the heading “Letters to the 
Editor,” the intimation that lumbermen are in any de- 
gree responsible for unsatisfactory railroad service and 
delays in shipments is in a mild way resented, and the 
blame is placed squarely upon the railroad companies, 
or rather upon their officials and employees. : 

This is no new phase of the matter. It has been dis 
cussed pro and con, backward and forward, again and 
again, by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which varied the 
discussion a little by suggesting that lumbermen and 
others might help out by ceasing to use cars for storage. 
This suggestion was entirely apropos and as far as_it 
goes cannot be objected to with truth. And yet our cor 
resporidents are entirely right in placing the chief blame, 
though not the whole of it, upon the railroads. There 
is no question but what a great reform should be insti- 
tuted in railroad practice. The idea of cars of lumber 
being regularly ten days or more on an 800-mile haul is 
an absurdity, and yet that is the condition at the present 
time. On short hauls the difficulty shows up in still 
worse light, because unquestionably much of the trouble 
is due to delays at the terminals. It may be admitt 
that sometimes in case of accident or especially = 
pitious circumstances delays may be excusable, but ! 
the railroad business were organized as it should be 
such delays as are now the common thing should be the 


- rare exception. 


But what’ shall be done about it? Mere talk or news 
paper discussion amounts to nothing. Yet it is be 
lieved that the remedy is in the hands of the people, bs 
would adopt it, through their representatives, if in 
lumbermen should take the initiative and push it wi 
as much energy as they do other things in which 
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are interested. If all the hard work, skill and money 
that have been expended in trying to dodge demurrage 
claims had been expended in another direction the diffi- 
culty would have been in a fair way of solution by this 
time. Without going into all the details of the proposed 
plan it may be stated in brief as follows: 

Let the legislature of each state make the present 
demurrage charge a lien upon lumber, and then -charge 
the railroads a penalty of $1, to be collected by taking 
the amount out of the freight charge, for every day a 
car is in transit above a certain maximum schedule. 
This schedule might be made up about as follows: 

Allow one day at point of origin for getting the car 
in motion, allow another day at point of destination for 
delivery, and then one day for every 150 miles it has 
to be moved, measured over the most direct route. This 
would make a maximum allowance of eight days for a 
900-mile haul; of twenty-two days for a 3,000-mile haul ; 
of four days for a 300-mile haul; of three days for any- 
thing under 150 miles. ; ; ; 

No stress is laid upon the particular times, distances 
etc, in the above, but in its essential features such a 
plan would seem to do justice to both sides. It would 
give a legal basis for the demurrage charge which now 
in Illinois and perhaps in some other states is illegal, 
or rather is extra legal. The railroads attempt to 
collect demurrage charges regardless of weather or other 
conditions. This plan would give a legal basis for the 
charge. On the other hand, in the past the railroads 
have been under no contra obligation to give prompt 
service. Let a penalty for delay beyond a reasonable 
period for transportation be readily collectible and 
shippers and receivers would be at least partially com- 
pensated for delays and a stimulus would be given to 
the roads which perhaps might result in an improved 
service. It is not to be supposed that the roads deliber- 
ately delay cars or that they fail to do what seems 
practicable in the way of hastening the shipment, but 
from the standpoint of the shipper delays which fre- 
quently occur seem inexcusable. Le 

The plan as stated above, putting the collection in the 
hands of the receiver of the goods, figuring from the 
date of the actual shipment as shown by way bills or 
other documents of railroad origin, would seem to sim- 
plify that feature. The lumber trade would not be the 
only beneficiary of such a measure but it should be 
applied to all carload shipments and so would receive the 
general support of the business community. This plan 
seems worth consideration, and so it is given to the 
vast army of shippers and receivers of freight who read 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with the idea that it may 
direct thought and action in regard to these subjects 
along some definite line. 


Modern Fables—XI. 


On Retaining Competent Employees. 


Once upon a Time there was a Man who was a Lum- 
ber Dealer and a Manufacturer of the Wherewithal to 
finish Houses. He was likewise a Maker of Boxes, Cut- 
up Materials in Wood and a Fashioner of many Special- 
ties. By reason of long Years of close Study of every 
Detail of his Business he had become an Expert. He 
knew how to Estimate Cost and how to Secure a Profit. 
He built up a vast Trade and was very Successful. But 
this great Man had a loose Spoke—he conceived that 
there were not more than Two Dollars in the World 
and that both of them belonged to him. 

He had a happy Faculty of selecting industrious and 
ambitious Young Men as Assistants, to whom he paid 
small Wages and whom he educated in all the Ins and 
Outs of the Business. Budding Genius developed under 
his careful and vigorous Tutelage, until he soon had a 
Corps of Assistants who were just as wise as he was. 
Every Man of the Bunch was a Money Maker for the 
Chief Push. 

No matter how industrious and competent a Young 
Man might be, he was always regarded by the First 
Boss as an Apprentice and was paid but niggardly 
Wages. As a Consequence the man was constantly los- 
ing his most Competent Help to Rivals in the Trade, 
who were glad to pay a good Price to secure the Serv- 
lees of Skilled Employees. So fast did the Defections 
from his force grow that soon his Entire Institution be- 
came a School of Technology with Graduations rather 
than a progressive Business House. 

The Man gradually learned that every Graduate who 
left his House took a certain Clientage with him; he 
found that his neighbors were in possession of all the 
Tricks of the Trade that had cost him a Lifetime to 
Master ; he saw his business Undermined and Vanishing. 

In this Predicament the Man was forced to Acknowl- 
edge that he had learned some new Commercial Les- 
sons. They were these: 


‘ A Competent Commercial Organization is Worth sticking 
© when Once Perfected. 
pireliable and continued Service can be obtained only by 
nancial Recognition of its Increased Value. 
e Individual trained in the Details that have made a 


ouse successf Y 
any hee sful is worth more to that Institution than to 
ro 


fitable Trade Secrets consist largely of the Consensus 
of the best Judgment of a united and well balanced Force. 


‘ Being convinced of the Verity of the Deducations that 
he had made from his Lessons, the Man carefully and 
ciousty reorganized his Corps of Assistants, trained 
em to the Service in a Painstaking Manner and en- 
couraged every Man with Financial Advancement com- 
Mamurate with his Industry and Worth. The Man’s 
ethods not only Recouped his earlier Success but 
vastly Multiplied it. 
oral.—A Wise Man is one who learns that his Em- 


Ployees must be P i i F 
own Prosperity.” rosperous and Satisfied to insure his 








Southern Retailers Convene. 


Proceedings of a Meeting at New Orleans for 
Unity of Action. 
[Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 17.—In accordance with a call 
issued by the executive officers of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Texas, the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Mississippi and the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Louisiana, for the purpose of promot- 
ing lumber trade organization in the southern states, 
lumbermen present in the city for that purpose met at 
Progressive Union Hall in this city at noon today. Carl 
F. Drake, secretary of the Texas association, was made 
temporary chairman and the call for the meeting was 
read. 


Mr. Drake was called upon for an address explaining 
in full the object of the meeting. He said that while a 


few years ago the south was weak as a factor in the 
lumber business now it is strong. Southern mills produce 
nearly if not quite half of all the building materials 
used in the United States and not only have developed an 
enormous trade in this product with the states to the 
north but have also promoted and been beneficiaries of 
an increased home demand arising from the growth of 
southern industries and population. Under such new 
and more prosperous conditions organization is needed to 
guide this great industry in proper and safe channels, 


so as to avoid demoralization and to promote wise co- 
operation between the wholesale and retail branches of 
the trade. Organization is needed to bring wholesalers 
and retailers closer together for their mutual benefit. He 
reviewed the association work of the past, particularly 
in the retail field, and compared the satisfactory condi- 
tion in most northern territory with the somewhat 
chaotic conditions in the south, where in most states 
associations either do not exist at all or are in their 
formative stage. He had assurances from the secretaries 
of all the southern associations of their volunteer ser- 
vices in urging forward and assisting in realizing the 
objects of the meeting. 

L. C. Allen, of the Curry Manufacturing Company, 
Shreveport, La., and president of the Louisiana associa- 
tion, was elected permanent chairman and W. G. Har- 
low, of Yazoo City, Miss., secretary. The latter is sec- 
retary of the Mississippi association. Each of these 
gentlemen made speeches advocating organization, point- 
ing out the disadvantages of the present and the ad- 
vantages to be gained by all departments of the busi- 
ness from organization and co-operation. 

Letters were read from Harry A. Gorsuch, of Kansas 
City, secretary of the Missouri & Kansas association, 
Paul Lachmund, of Sauk City, Wis., secretary of the 
Wisconsin association, and J. D. Crary, of New York city, 
secretary of the retail lumber trade association of that 
city. All urged organization and promised such support 
as it was possible for them to give. They advocated a 
combination organization of the various southern states 
and this seemed to be the idea of the meeting also. 

Mr. Drake spoke on this subject, advocating organiza- 
tion on broad lines which would embrace all classes 
of the lumber business, and recess was taken until 2:30 

om. 

The convention reconvened at 2:30 this afternoon and 
Secretary Harlow said that free expressions of opinion 
from any or all present regarding association plans 
would be welcome. C. S. Butterfield, of the Butterfield 
Lumber Company, Norfield, Miss., emphatically indorsed 
the association move, saying that his company wished to 
do business only with responsible retailers. 

George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, secretary of the Illi- 
nois Lumber Dealers’ Association, who took advantage of 
a vacation to attend the conference, spoke ably and at 
length of association work, reviewing the important 
changes in lumber conditions within recent years and 
recommending organization of southern associations 
which should differentiate lines of trade and promote a 
cordial co-operation between its different branches. 

Secretary Callahan, of the Louisiana retailers’ associ- 
ation; Secretary Harlow, of the Mississippi retailers, 
and Frank M. Smith, of Newark, Ohio, secretary of fhe 
Union Association of Lumber Dealers, spoke along the 
same lines. Representing the manufacturing interests, 
Frank Converse, of the Keystone Lumber & Improve- 
ment Company, of Bogue Chitto, Miss.; Robert H. Down- 
man, of New Orleans, La., of the Bowie Cypress Lumber 
Company and other cypress milling concerns; Albert 
Jerniger, of H. Jerniger & Sons, Whitefield, Fla., and S. 
L. Benz, of the Queen & Crescent Lumber Company, 
Nicholson, Miss., declared for the movement. 

On motion of Carl F. Drake a committee on resolutions 
was authorized to draw up a suitable plan of organiza- 
tion and report to another session. The committee named 
consisted of Messrs. Hotchkiss, chairman; Jerniger, 
Pratt, Wiess, Converse, Butterfield, Dibert, Smith, Down- 
man, Callahan and Harlow. The convention thereon took 
a recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, when the 
committee will report. 

The committee previously appointed has drafted resolu- 
tions effecting the organization of an association with 
the comprehensive title of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of the South. Its scope is intended to be general, cov- 
ering Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas, its officers to consist of president, vice president, 
secretary and two directors for each state. Its avowed 








objects are to promote the formation of associations in 
states where none now exist, to further the general in- 
terests of the lumber trade, and its membership is in- 
tended to embrace manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 
Those Present. 

L. L. Benz, Nicholson, Miss. 

Albert Jerniger, Whitefield, Fla. 

Mark Wiess, Beaumont, Tex. 

C. 8, Butterfield, Norfield, Miss. 

J. R. Pratt, Ten Mile, Miss. 

R. H. P. Baskette, Nashville, Tenn, 

J. L. Daugherty, Memphis, Tenn. 

H. T. Hardener, Urania, La. 

Frank Converse, Bogue Chitto, Miss. 

George Bancroft, Orange, Tex. 

R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 

John Dibert, Lutcher, La. 

S. R. Davidson, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. G. Harlow, Yazoo City, Miss. 

J. W. Callahan, Washington, La. 

Carl F. Drake, Austin, Tex. 

F. M. Smith, Newark, Ohio. 

George W. Hotchkiss, Chicago. 

D. M. Watson, AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, New Orleans, La. 

W. 8S. Phillips, Ammrican LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Carload Minimum on Lumber. 


GiLLesPIg, ILt., Oct. 10.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: The minimum weight of 20,000 pounds of lum- 
ber to the car shipped from Chicago to country towns 
in Illinois works great injustice to country dealers. 
All the advantage in this low minimum is to the con- 
sumer and none to the retailer. A 30,000 or higher 
minimum weight to the car would be entirely satis- 
factory to the country town dealer. The very life of 
the business of wholesalers shipping to consumers is in 
this low minimum of 20,000 pounds to the car, as few 
of the buildings erected by them would require a 
greater supply of lumber than this at one shipment and 
indeed often less. This is a pernicious rule in its ef- 
fects upon the success of the home dealers’ trade, the 
extent of which may yet extinguish the country town 
trade entirely in many places. 

It will be conceded that as yet the country town 
dealers in Illinois receive the great bulk of lumber 
shipped into the state from Chicago; that if no ship- 
ments were made direct to consumers it would not 
lessen the aggregate consumption of lumber in the rural 
districts and towns. On a 10-cent rate and on a mini- 
mum of 30,000 instead of 20,000 pounds the dealer 
would have a protection of $10 on each car. This would 
check to a great extent wholesale shipment to con- 
sumers. It is figuring against wholesale prices to con- 
sumers at no profit that makes the home town country 
dealer tired. What a howl even those self-shipping 
consumers would make if no lumber yards existed in 
their country towns to furnish odds and ends in cases 
of emergency! Yet their selfish greed to save to them- 
selves the little pittance of profit the country merchant 
must have to live, if carried far enough, would simply 
wind up the business of the retail lumbermen in their 
home towns and very much cripple the material pros- 
perity, growth and progress of such localities. . 

Country lumber merchants of Illinois, there is no 
longer excuse for apathy on a matter so vital to the 
success of your business. We are the extensive patrons 
of and contributors to the profit derived from the lum- 
ber traffic by the railroads of Illinois, receiving the 
great bulk of the lumber shipped out of Chicago into 
the different localities of this state and paying thou- 
sands of dollars for freight to the railrcad companies 
every year. We care nothing for a minimum of less 
than 30,000 pounds to the car—more would be better. 
We ought to know that this kind of a minimum would 
furnish us a most effective weapon to kill off the self- 
shipping consumer’s business. It cannot be otherwise 
than that a combined effort on our part would induce 
railroad companies to. take favorable action on this 
matter of minimum carload weights. Let us with one 
voice demand this concession from the railroad compa- 
nies and we will soon realize the great practical bene- 
fit to ourselves that would come from the adoption of 
such a policy. Country Dga.er. 








PAPO 


Another View of Car Shortage. 


ToLepo, OHIO, Oct. 12.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Your article in the third column, first page, of the issue of 
October 12 is misleading. The car shortage is not caused 
by shippers but by the railroad companies, If they would 
transport and deliver loaded cars with less delay they would 
have cars enough. As an illustration, we have had cars 
seven days on the road from South Bend, Ind., to Toledo. 
We receive many cars from Arkansas, Some of them are 
delivered to us in ten days after being billed: others are 
eight or nine weeks and it is a very common thing for them 
- be press six — oe es eo there is no freight 
am or other unusual con on. eve all 
= state we oe this ——— ae 

generally takes three or four days to get a ca 
and started out of the city here ater oitine the railed 
company billing, while if they tried as we think they should 
thirty-six hours would be ample. Sometimes when the car 
has to be handled by two or three roads before leaving the 
city it takes them from six to ten days to get it started on 
its journey. 

e readily conclude the car shortage is caused by the. 
neglect of the employees of the railroad companies in Lond. 
ling the billing and the cars. SH 


PPP PIII II 


Charles N. Bliss, the sash and door, manufacturer of 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy October 3. The total liabilities are given at $29,- 
928.94, with assets of $23,558.55. The First National 
bank of Baldwinsville is the largest creditor, holding 
notes on which is due $15,529.22. A number of lumber- 
men, particularly of Buffalo, Tonawanda and Oswego, 
figure as creditors in smal] amounts each, 
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Georgians in Conference. 


Monthly Meeting of the Saw [lill Association 
‘the Proceedings and a New Price List. 








Tirton, Ga., Oct. 9.—The October meeting of the 
Georgia Saw Mill Association was held today in this city 
and was one of the most interesting and important meet- 
ings of the year. All of the regular officers of the asso- 
ciation were present and the following firms were rep- 
resented : 

Atkinson Lumber Company, Meigs, by M. H. Atkinson. 

J. 8. Bailey & Co., McDonald, by J. 8. Bailey. 

J. S. Betts & Co., Ashburn, by G. S. Evans. : 

Bond Lumber Company, Glenwood, Fla., by G. B. Conrad. 

Central Georgia Land & Lumber Co., Macon, by Ho. B. 


Erminger. é 

Coddington Lumber Company, Tifton, by M. Coddington. 

Cottle Bros., ‘Tifton, by 8. M. Cottle. oe 

Cubbedge Lumber Company, Guyton, by E. F. Bird. 

Cummer Lumber Company, Jacksonville, Fla., by J. 
Mclver. 

Fender Lumber Company, Valdosta, by W. S. Fender. 

Fields Bros., Sparks, by H. Fields, 3 

Garbutt Lumber Company, Wright, by T. W. Garbutt. 

Georgia Lumber Company, Savannah, by G. W. Perkins. 

Gray Lumber Company, Leliaton, by O. Gatchell. 

Lott & Hattield, Nichols, by J. I. Hatfield. 

kK. L. Moore, Pearson, by K, L. Moore. = 

Parrott Lumber Company, Richwood, by B. P. O'Neal. 

Phillips & Hollingsworth, Ruby, by A. B. Hollingsworth, 

P. D. Phillips, Fender, by P. D. Phillips. ‘ 

Pinopolis Saw Mill Company, Baysboro, by M. F. Amorous. 

G. M. Shearouse & Co., Shearwood, by J. N. Shearouse, 

Smith & Scandrett, Sycamore, by William Scandrett. 

Southern Pine Company, Savannah, by W. B. Stillwell. 

H. H. Tift, Tifton, by H. H, Tift. 

Tifton Lumber Company, Tifton, by W. C, Jenkins. 

Union Lumber Company, Moultrie, by C. P. Brown. 

Wadley Lumber Company, Ambrose, by G. W. Guess. 

Wheeler & Wheeler, Lambert, by H. R. Wheeler. 

Wynns Bros., Orange Home, Fla., by R. K. Wynns. 

The general reports from the representatives showed 
conditions among the mill men in Georgia to be, on the 
whole, very satisfactory. Orders are plentiful and 
weather conditions are now favorable to ready handling 
of timbers. With the exception of the loss of time in 
some sections on account of recent heavy rains all are 
in fair shape with their deliveries. Some of the mills 
are reported to be sold ahead as far as ninety days and 
all as far ahead as thirty days, with the exception of a 
few mills that are holding out for orders that require 
quick delivery. Some reported offers for deliveries run- 
ning into March, 1902. it. ; 

Prices are firm and the association decided upon an 
advance on the present list for the larger timbers. It 
is found that few of the mills are able to furnish any 
quantity of timbers as large as 16-inch. Western in- 
quiry was reported some lighter for car material. In 
dressed stock inquiry has increased during the past 
ten days and the higher grades are all well sold. There 
seems to be a lighter demand for No. 2 common than 
for any other grades and some accumulations are re- 
ported in this grade. 

A scarcity of both box and flat cars was reported. 
This trouble has been spasmodic—at times first one 
would be short and then the other. This has caused 
many of the mills to hold their dimension lumber longer 
than was necessary and has delayed some shipments. 

The labor situation is some better and if the im- 
provement shall continue the mills will be able to secure 
full crews before the logging difficulties will begin. 

The difficulties in manufacturing lumber during the 
past summer brought out the question of the present 
cost of production. By comparing reports from the 
different sections it was found to have increased from 
$1 to $1.50 a thousand feet over the cost of two years 
ago. This is due to the increased cost of feed for the 
stock, the unusual advance of the cost of the standing 
timber and in all other supplies used in the mills. 

After a very careful consideration of the prevailing 
conditions an advance averaging $1 a thousand feet on 
the large and heavy timbers throughout the list was 
decided upon. The secretary was directed to make the 
necessary changes and issue the lists at once. The 
change will go into effect October 20. 

As there has been a number of demands for the ser- 
vices of an expert inspector it was decided to allow 
the official inspector of the association to do expert 
work for others besides the actual membership. 

The recent ruling of the roads north of the Ohio 
river, in increasing the minimum carload on lumber 
shipments, provoked a general discussion, The con- 
sensus of opinion was that the increasing of the mini- 
mum carload from 24,000 to 30,000 pounds was simply 
another advance in the rates. By this increase in the 
minimum load shippers will be compelled to pay on 
light capacity cars an excess of 10,000 pounds and over 
which they are not allowed to load upon these cars, 
This action of the roads will be met with a stron 
protest from the shippers from all over the south an 
will have to be adjusted in some way which will remedy 
the injustice to the shippers. 

The next meeting of the association will be held in 
Savannah on November 12. A general invitation was ex- 
tended to all manufacturers in the southeast to be pres- 
ent and participate in the deliberations of the meet- 
ing. 

The following is the price list which has been adopted: 

Georgia Saw Mill Association. 
INTERIOR PRICE LIST YELLOW PINE LUMBER, RFFRCTIVE OCT. 
20, 1901. SUPERSEDING LIST EFFECTIVE JUNE 15, 1901. 
’ FLOORING. 


1% «1% 
; to Standard 
13-16x34%. 13-16x5%4. Pore 


IAS 65 iiss Shcieeea's fv Uae See vey eas (00 
kite Be cptteeeaenseseeeners 19.50 14 bo 00 
Fiat grain B.20 2620222 22222522 ag's0 *i¢:b0 Senet s 


No. 1 common ..... pte0b0d eee Gee 
No. 3 COMMOD ccocceccccccceoss 8.00 a 
For 83-inch edge grain, 24-inch face, add $2. 
For jointed flooring, add $4 per M. 
For heart face flat grain, add $3. 
For heart face ridge grain, add $7. \ 
All D. & M. stock sold strip count % inch over face. 


CEILING——BEADED, 


AL5O sew eene 
8.50 


B. No.1, com. 
x3%4 or 5% Mew eeCees kwheon $10.50 $ 9.50 $ 8. 
x34 ME. Gxuueeunds duane 12.75 12.25 9.75 
ZB .OF BH. ccovcccccccecces 14.00 13.50 10.50 


4X3 Pree rrr re 14.25 13. 
Cluster beaded and corrugated ceiling add $1. 
For 3-inch ceiling, 24-inch face, add $1. 


PARTITION. 

" B. No.1, com. 

Ce | a Sere $16.00 $15.50 $13.00 
CAR SIDING. 

: B. No.1, com 

1x4 & 1x6 edge and center bead.$16.00 Pane 


CAR LINING, 
No. 1, common. 
$13.0 


1x4 and 1x6 dressed matched and no blue sap...... .00 
BEVEL SIDING. 

B. No.1, com. 

From 1-inch stock............ $10.50 $ 9.50 8.50 

From 1%-inch stock........... 12.25 11.75 10.75 
DROP SIDING. 

‘ B. No.1, eqm. 

SOTGKBEE OF GU osc cc esvanes $14.50 $14.00 $12.00 


On orders calling for special pattern drop siding, any 
percentage of different grade made in running same must 
be accepted at proportionate price. 

FINISHING, 8S. 2 8. 
1st and 2d 3d 
Clear. Clear. 


Se ae eee | a ee $14.00 $11.50 
MOAN, BS Be, Ut vosi0j0-0c + 000. 0eee.s 15.50 13.00 
1x5, 8 and 10-inch, S 2 8 13-16.......... 17.50 15.00 
Set oinch. BBB 2816.6 occ ced caccnces 19.50 17.00 

¥4x4, 6,8 and 10-inch, S 28 1 and 3-32.. 20.00 16.50 
1% x12-inch, 8 2 8 1 and 8-32.........0. 21.00 18.50 
Lid, 6, 8 and 10-inch, S 2S 1 and 11-32. 20.00 17.50 
14%)x12-inch, 8S 2 8 1 and 11-32.......... 21.00 18.50 
2x4 and 2x6-inch, 8 28 1%..........e0e00. 20.00 17.50 
2x8 and 2x10-Inch, 8 281%..........0.- 21.50 19.00 
SEC EES. Se Eg ye eee ane e nanenn a 22.5) 20.00 


For each 2 inches in width over 12 inches, add $1. 
Rough, same price as S 2 8. 
MOULDED CASING AND BASR. 


1st Clear. 2d Clear. 
From 4 and 6-inch stock, M............. $20.50 $18.50 
Irom 8 and 10-inch stock, M............ 21.50 19.40 
From 1x4 and 6-inch, 8 4 S. plain B. M.. 19.00 17.00 


Mouldings, per National Moulding Book, under 5,000 feet, 
60 percent discount; 5,000 feet or over, 70 percent discount. 
DOOR AND WINDOW JAMBS. 

Ist and 2d 3d 


e Clear. Clear. 
From 1x4 and 1x6-inch stock, M......... $20.50 $18.50 
Krom 14%, 1% and 2-inch stock, M........ 22.50 20.50 


Dressed, rabbeted snd plowed as ordered, worked %-inch 
scant of width. 
COM, BOARDS, 8S. 1 8. 


10 ft. 12 ft. 14 ft.. 16%. 16%. 20 t. 
1x 8, No. 1..$ 8.75 $ 8.75 $8.25 $8.25 $8.75 §$ 8.75 
1x30, Noe. 1... 8.76 8.75 8.25 8.25 8.75 %.75 
1x12, No. 1.. 10.00 10.00 9.00 9.00 9.25 10.00 
a 6, OO. 3.. 7:6 7.25 7.25 .. 7.25 7.25 7.25 
1x10, No. 2.. 7.25 7.25 17.25 7.25 7.25 7.25 
ixiz, Os 2.. 850 8.50 7.25 7.25 7.75 8.50 
Rough, add 
‘ SHIPLAP OR D. & M. 


10ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 
» 1..$10.25 $10.25 $ 9.75 $ 9.75 310.25 $10.25 
1x10, No. 1.. 10.25 10.25 9.75 9.75 10.25 10.25 
1x12, No. 1.. 11.50 11.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 11.50 
No. 2 shiplap or D. & M. 50c more than 8.18. Grooved 
roofing $1 per M more than §, 1 8S. 
Beaded shiplap same as dressed and matched. 
FENCING, 8S. 1 8s, 


10ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 


1x4, No. 1... $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 8.00 $7.50 7.50 
1x6, No. 1... 8.00 8.00 = 8.00 500 500 00 
1x4, No. 2.. 6.59 6.50 6.50 7.00 6.50 6.50 


ix6, No. 2... 6.00 6.50 6.50 7.00 7.00 6.50 
CAR MATERIAL—CAR SILLS AND COAL CAR SIDES. 
Square edge and sound, 10 inches and under, 86 feet 

SOR NE aoe ks wh wb te ha bec es bein baaantan 11.00 

For each additional foot or fractional up to 50 ft. add. 50 
Between 50 and 60 feet add for each additional foot 


ER, Us BEEN 6 oN aia oe bo ee Baie os S-$ GuN'e Alec wit 1.00 
Tor each additional inch over 10 inches add........ 1.00 
I I 9 doh 0-0. be 6b. is 0.) 9 © 0h Od 9 se, 4oo0 1.00 
For Savannah merchantable, add.................. 3.00 
For dressed delivered add.........ccccccsccccccece 1.50 


Weights—Rough, 4,500 pounds; dr \-ine F 
«0et tena r4 p ressed, Y-inch scant, 
CAR FRAMING. 


Square edge and sound green, rough............ 5 

For dressing add . penne <niiiin tile eel +760 
Sales in all cases tv be based on rough sizes. 
Weights—Rough green, 4,500 pounds; rough dry, 3,500 

omnes oy dry dressed, 3,000 pounds; dressed green, 4,000 

CAR DECKING NINP OR EIGHTEEN FRRT, 
Standard rough, green 2-inch............. tee «ce § 7.50 
NE NE MED 5.010 5 6. 00:4i0 0:9:6 64.3540 0-0-0008 Seue 


SCMMOMNG, CEOORR, GET. csv ccsiccoccscitivcces 9.50 

RUOEE MCD, WM UII 6 55 0 cc.0 soc ovebeccec vc cci. ‘00 

REE CROORS POMI NEI 65.56.65 500 0 oc o's wb cro bbc oaeie's 10.00 

EROMTL TACO, TOUGM, GECMMEE. .. occ cccccccevecceccccne 11.00 
POLE STOCK—ROUGH. 

Green, GAp MO Gereck.......cccesecec 


Green, one heart face, add........... 





Dry. Se eee pers Tee ee 

\ eight—Green, 4,500 pounds; dry, 4,000 pounds. w 
For all dimensions not specified, use Coastwise Price List 
Shingles—No. 1, $2; No. 2, $1.25 f. o. b, mills. ‘ 
Laths—Kiln dried, $1.50 f. o. b. mills, 


PPA PALP LIP PPL 
A PROFITABLE LAND DEAL. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Oct. 16—A land deal involving 
nearly $60,000 has just been closed in this city between 
Mrs, Joe Fisher and the W. R. Pickering Lumber Com- 
pany, which was represented in the transaction by 
Secretary Thomas Barham. The transfer consisted of 
8,240 acres of timber land in Vernon and adjoining 
parishes in Louisiana, for which $7 an acre was paid. 
The land is close to Lake Charles and the deal has been 
pending for several months. It is only now that all 
the details were arranged, the deeds made and the 
entire sum of money passed, 

This sale shows the keen business judgment of the 
late Joseph Fisher. He bought the Louisiana land 


three years ago and it is not known exactly what he 
paid for it. It is understood, however, that he gave 
$2.50 an acre, and thus in three years the increase in 
the value is $37,680. 





—e 


The Coal Trade. 


REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

More coal than cars is the statement that comes from 
the seat of anthracite production. Stock is piling up at 
mines, where storage capacity exists, waiting for trans. 
portation facilities. Production is proceeding at nor. 
mal speed, the mines generally being worked on ful] 
time. In the east the demand is moderate, dealers 
pursuing their lately acquired policy of using coal from 
stock to fill orders. Transportation of the coal to the 
west is seriously blocked by the lack of cars. Of course, 
the bulk of the western trade is now by lake, but the 
shipments are not so Jarge as could be wished, especially 
by those producers who have been giving their attention 
to the eastern trade so exclusively that the lake business 
has been neglected. In the aggregate the movement of 
anthracite by lake is up to the average at this time, 
but it is not evenly distributed among the shippers, 
During September 140,752 tons of anthracite were sent 
to Lake Superior, as compared with 45,539 tons for the 
corresponding month last year, at which time the strike 
was in effect. For the season to October 1 the tonnage 
of anthracite shipped to Lake Superior was 529,738, 
against 422,375 tons for the same period last year and 
565,301 tons to October 1, 1899. Lake shipments for 
October will also make a favorable comparison with 
last year, for the anthracite strike of 1900 extended 
well into October. To Lake Michigan there will also 
be a notable increase in receipts of anthracite. During 
the first half of the present month anthracite has been 
moving this way with much greater freedom than for 
some time. There is in fact no reasonable doubt that 
lake stocks in the west will not be ample this winter, 

Rail trade is in less satisfactory condition. Receipts 
are barely enough to take care of current wants. One 
or two shippers are making prompt shipments to their 
country customers, but the rest of them are making 
explanations instead of shipments or are taking orders 
subject to delays on account of the car shortage. Tha 
car scarcity is now in full boom in all parts of the 
country. Not only are all-rail shippers in the west 
bothered by this condition but shippers of dock coal are 
similarly fettered. This state of affairs makes imper- 
ative the reciting of excuses and explanations to the 
buyers. 

The demand for anthracite is moderate. Weather 
conditions will continue to rule throughout the season 
in all probability unless the car shortage should become 
so pronounced that cautious dealers buy coal consid- 
erably above their immediate needs, a conjecture that is 
not regarded as likely. Prices are invulnerable and there 
is no cheap’coal in the market beyond a little that has 
been damaged by fire. 

A faithful chronicle of the bituminous coal trade 
has most to do just now with the car situation, as it 
develops week by week. A scanning of the entire 
market fails to produce any material improvement in 
the car supply. However, many forces have been put 
into operation to bring about that result. The rail- 
road companies, east and west, are searching for their 
missing rolling stock, finding here and there a few 
cars but not making substantial progress in easing 
the general conditions, as the latter apply to coal traf- 
fic. The carriers have also reduced the limit of days 
that loaded cars are permitted to stand on the com- 
panies’ tracks from ten to five. A general order of 
that sort is common every fall at about this time and 
therefore. has no special significance, but it is aimed 
especially at the coal trade. There has been in storage 
at Chicago a large amount of screenings and of other 
fine coals, for which the demand just now is pretty 
nearly stagnant. The effect of the orders, promulgated 
as stated above, has been to cause panic and conster- 
nation ‘among holders of this fine coal and the user of 
it can now secure the best bargains of the season in 
those grades of coal. There is at present a recourse to 
the more or less desperate practice of shipping coal in 
inferior cars, quite a number of hopper cars now coming 
to Chicago and coals that usually come in box now 
appearing in open cars. All these expedients alleviate 
only in a measure the extreme shortage of cars. 

The famine as regards bituminous coal continues most 
pronounced in the east. There is scarcely a shipper 
of coal from Pennsylvania, West Virginia or Ohio who 
is not considerably behind in his orders, and if he 
have annual contracts, as he is likely to have, this 
constitutes his chief worriment, for threats of damage 
suits for non-fulfilment of contract greet him when- 
ever fresh mail matter arrives. In the west the car 
question has not reached the same acute stage as Mm 
the east, but its presence is nevertheless felt even as 
far west as Iowa and Missouri, which states are calling 
Illinois for increased tonnages of steam coal. 
These conditions have become so general that many 
dealers, fully aware of them, are asking for coal above 
their immediate wants, thus tying up a considerable 
percentage of the equipment that is badly needed else 





where. Carriers are cognizant of this growing practice ° 


and are trying to reduce it to a minimum by limiting 
shipments, where they have any coal to ship. For 
some of the better grades of domestic bituminous coal 
there is a positive famine, and not infrequently a needy 
buyer is constrained to offer a premium of from. 0 to 
25 cents to secure the coal desired. This is giving @ 
the market a much firmer tone. Hocking valley 18 4 
little higher and a little scarcer this week and @ 
eastern coals have an upward tendency in price. 

market on the whole is stronger than a week ag® 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





uMr. Alcott’s California Red Gum’’—Intrinsic Merits of Southern Red Gum for Paving 
Clouded by Poor Grades and Poorer Seasoning—«: Deadening’’ Apparently 
a Fiction—Other Suitable American Woods—Gum Once 
Properly Introduced Will Probably Stick. 





Red Gum as a Paving Material—38. 

I have upon various previous occasions commented 
upon the popularity of wood as a paving material in 
England, where it must be imported at considerable 
cost; and the disfavor with which it is quite largely re- 
varded in or ge a hg materials are close at 

‘ may be chea aid. 

“ pte of fact, the difference in the two coun- 
tries lies largely in this very matter of cost. In 
America wood pavement has been regarded as a cheap 
pavement and has been cheaply constructed. Its widest 
use in this country has been in the form of round blocks 
sawn from small trees, usually cedar, stood upon end, 
with a suitable chinking of gravel, and usually, though 
not always, with a coating of tar spread with a top 
sprinkling of sand or gravel. The foundation instead 
of concrete has often been hemlock plank, and large 
quantities of this sort of pavement have been laid in 
Chicago as well as in many other cities. The use of 
aving blocks in Chicago, however, during the last year 
has probably not been over 15 percent of the amount 
used in any one year two or three years ago. 

In London, on the contrary, wood blocks or whatever 
material used, are squarely sawn and are so laid 
as to make a close pavement. In some cases a quarter 
of an inch is allowed between the various blocks, which 
is filled in with some elastic material; or the blocks 
are closely laid in the center of the street and pro- 
vision is made at the sides of the street for the swelling 
and shrinking. The pavement having once been laid, 
great care is taken to keep it in proper repair, and in- 
stead of defective places being neglected until the entire 
pavement becomes a mass of disorganized wood fiber 
and scattered blocks, they are promptly repaired, and in 
dry weather the pavement receives the necessary amount 
of sprinkling to prevent an undue amount of shrinkage. 
Wood pavement as put down in the best style in London 
costs more than does asphalt and is more highly es- 
teemed. 

The paving materials which heretofore have been most 
chiefly used have been the Australian hardwoods, kharri 
and jarrh, These are nearly as hard as steel and offer a 
wonderful resistance to decay. Lately, however, the 
impression has gained ground that a somewhat softer 
wood would make a more elastic road surface and have 
more of lateral give and take. 

There has been no wood offered, however, which com- 
bined this quality with the excellent qualities of the 
Australian wood, and it heretofore has ‘been largely a 
question of using either these high priced woods or 
paving made of ordinary spruce deals creosoted. Some 
time ago red gum began to attract considerable atten- 
tion in England as a paving material. Last year while 
over there I was much interested in noting a block of red 
gum pavement which had been put down in Piccadilly. 
Upon the same street sections had been laid also with 
Australian paving blocks, with oak and with creosoted 
deal blocks, and after some months’ wear the red gum 
seemed entirely equal to the Australian pavement. | 
noticed the same strip of pavement again this year, and 
it seemed well to have withstood the additional twelve 
months’ wear. 


Cornering Red Gum for Export—39. 

The missionary of red gum pavement in England has 
been one Edward Alcott, and until quite recently he 
has been meeting with a great deal of success in its in- 
troduction, This gentleman, however, before starting 
out upon'his missionary labors took pains to see that 
the benefits of it would accrue very largely to himself. 
Not being possessed of the financial backing of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, he did not do this by acquiring all the red 
gum interests of the southern section of the states, but 
he adopted an easier and apparently an equally effective 
method by getting interested with him in his plans a 
couple of steamship agents in New Orleaps, and by this 
association is said to be able to get a better steamship 
rate than anyone else can upon red gum of the suitable 
size for paving material. Outsiders who have tried to 
break into the business of exporting gum have found that 
they could not get rates to the other side which would 
permit them to make shipments. The Jefferson Saw 
Mill Company, Ltd., of New Orleans, in which Mr. Alcott 
18 Interested, was organized December 29, 1900, with an 
authorized capital of $30,000, to succeed to the business 
formerly carried on as a copartnership under the 
name of the Jefferson Saw Mill Company. Of this com- 
pany Frank W. Harrison, formerly of the old firm of 
McLaughlin, Harrison & Co., is president, Alfred Le 

lane is vice president and Mr. Warriner is treasurer. 
Alfred Le Blane, who acts as Mr. Alcott’s agent in this 
country, is agent also of the Harrison line, which sends 
forth the majority of the shipments, while Mr. Warriner 
8 of the Elder-Dempster steamship agency in New Or- 
leans, The Jefferson Saw Mill Company has been cut- 
ting large quantities of red gum into the proper paving 
sizes, and Mr. Alcott has also had large contracts in 
other red gum sections, especially around Memphis, Tenn. 
Within the last’ week or two, however, his inspectors 
ave teceived telegraphic advices not to buy any more 
gum for the present. 





A Snag in the Way—40. 


This is but a reflection of the trouble which for some 
weeks has been aired not only in the lumber press of 
England but in the English daily papers as well. This 
trouble appears to have arisen largely from the fact 
that Mr. Alcott in his missionary work for red gum has 


not apparently rested securely in the transportation ad- - 


vantages which he had succeeded in obtaining, nor upon 
the undoubted excellence of red gum of proper quality, 
properly prepared for paving purposes. He has claimed 
peculiar merits for “Alcott” red gum; has stated, it is 
said, that all his wood was ring barked for two years 
before being cut, as necessary, the English have been led 
to believe, in order properly to fit it for paving pur- 
poses; has represented himself to be the owner of 
large mills and tracts of timber upon this side, and, 
in fact, to have all the timber which had been properly 
prepared for paving purposes by “deadening’—that is, 
by ring barking, or, as we call it, girdling. In fact, when 
it was first introduced it was known, and still is to some 
extent, as California red gum pavement, although of 
course California has no such wood. 

The origin of the present difficulty was in some recent 
letting of bids for extensive paving in Westminster, the 
most important part of London, containing, as it does, 
Parliament House and many other important public 
buildings. Piccadilly is in this section, and it was here 
therefore that the test of red gum already referred to 
had been made. The specifications were for blocks 9 
inches long by 5 inches wide and 3 inches in depth. 
There were five tenders, among them Mr. Alcott’s upon 
red gum; and these were referred by the works com- 
mittee to a sub-committee, which in view of the limited 
experience with red gum recommended that only a por- 
tion of Piccadilly be paved with that material. The 
members of the sub-committee, however, were somewhat 
surprised when upon the presentation of their report to 





PARLIAMENT HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, 


the general committee various members of that commit- 
tee championed the cause of the American wood with 
considerable feeling, with the result that a large con- 
tract was awarded to Mr. Alcott. One of the members 
of the works committee requested some information 
from the surveyor of paving as to his experience with 
red gum, but the chairman of the committee would not 
permit the surveyor to respond, stating that it would 
not be advisable to have such information given in a 
public meeting. There was also some difficulty over two 
of the tenders for Swedish deals. One firm tendered 
upon 8-inch blocks only, instead of 9-inch blocks, and its 
bid was accepted as ostensibly the lowest, although the 
difference in price between 8-inch and 9-inch would 
amount to about £3,000 and make this bid the highest 
of the three submitted instead of the lowest. The vice 
chairman of the works committee, upon being questioned 
as to the action of the committee in awarding the red 
gum contract, frankly stated that personally he knew 
nothing about the wood, but that it was well advertised 
and had been extensively used abroad. This is denied 
in England, they stating that it has hardly been known 
at all in America as a paving wood, a statement which 
I have no especial reason to dispute, although at the 
same time holding that red gum is eminently suited for 
such purposes, Chairman Emden, of the sub-committee, 
strongly opposed the giving of this large contract for 
red gum, but it came before the city council after it had 
been in session for three hours, and the matter was 
therefore passed without the attention and opposition 
which otherwise it doubtless would have received. 

One reason alleged for the letting of the portion of 
the contract which was given to red gum has been the 
unsatisfactory wear of Australian jarrah upon the West- 
minster streets, which are subjected to an unusually 
severe traffic. This, the champions of that wood state, 
was due to the poor concrete foundation upon which it 
was placed, but however that may be it has ‘practically 
been disearded in that borough, and these bids were for 
Swedish deals and red gum only. 





Keeping Tab on the Blocks—41. 

The letting of these contracts has resulted in consid- 
erable agitation, and, in fact, a rate payers’ committee 
has been formed for the purpose of keeping watch upon 
Mr. Alcott and his paving and for the purpose also of 
investigating the undue influence which is said to have 
been brought in securing.the contract. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Paddington borough council one of the coun- 
cilors brought a grave indictment against red gum pav- 
ing blocks being Jaid in Connaught street, Hyde Park, 
and the surveyor for that borough made the startling 
statement that he had rejected six or eight loads of pav- 
ing blocks, which had thereupon been carted away to be 
used in paving Whitehall in Westminster. An expert 
who has examined the quality of the gum being used for 
pavement states that it has considerable sap wood; that 
much of it is cut from young and immature trees and 
that even the best seasoned blocks appear to be in a 
comparatively green state. He stated that the sample 
pavements appeared to have been laid from carefully 
selected and mature blocks and that those supplied upon 
the contract do not come up anywhere near to the same 
quality. One paving block after being carefully dried 
lost 334 percent of its original weight. 


Red Gum’s Preparation and Merits—42. 


I regret very much the turn which this matter has 
taken. It will throw a great deal of discredit upon 
red gum as a paving material which should not be placed 
upon it. My own observation of the gum as laid .in 
Piccadilly and in Charing Cross leads me to believe that 
where mature, properly seasoned wood is used, such as 
evidently was used in the sample strips, it will nearly 
or quite equal the much more expensive Australian 
wood used for paving. The use of red gum will be 
temporarily injured by this incident, but it will un- 
doubtedly not be thrown into permanent eclipse, al- 
though the conservative English mind is apt to remem- 
ber such a thing for a long while. It may perhaps 
mean, however, the eclipse of Edward Alcott as an im- 
portant factor in the English woad paving business. 

I happen to know as a matter of fact that the girdling 
of red gum is a practice which exists chiefly in a mean- 
ingless term. It is practically unknown in the 
south, and it is definitely known that girdling cannot 
successfully be applied to gum, as the worms would 
promptly attack and materially injure a girdled tree. 
The gum is not seasoned at all before cutting, nor to 
any extent before sawing. 

Much of the agitation against red gum in England 
has doubtless been brought about by those interested in 
Australian paving who have taken prominent parts in 
the controversy in the past. Given a fair opportunity, 
red gum will in time demonstrate its own merits or de- 
merits as a paving material; but the course which 
Edward Alcott has been taking in its introduction is 
entirely a mistaken one and will probably result disas- 
trously to him, although he has been in the way of mak- 
ing large sums from this material in the past. If he had 
been satisfied with a legitimate profit and upon properly 
prepared material it would have been well for red gum 
as well as for himself. But red gum will continue to be 
known and probably to be used after Alcott’s name shall 
no longer be linked with it, and the English public will 
in time come to take the commonsense view of an Amer- 
ican lumberman who, recently inspecting some of the 
red gum pavement being laid by Mr. Alcott, is said to 
have remarked, rather irreverently, “Well, if that is a 
sample of Alcott’s red gum I had rather have God’s.” 

While it is doubtless true that much of the opposi- 
tion and much of the newspaper criticism in London 
and elsewhere have been inspired by those interested in 
Australian woods, who, like the Ephesian goldsmiths of 
old, feared lest their trade be taken from them, much 
of it at the same time appears to be well founded. 
These large transactions and the effective advertising 
of gum had led to a call for it from various other munic- 
ipalities, and but for these unfortunate incidents the 
call for it at this time would be extremely large. I 
have had various letters from the other side regarding 
this matter and know of other large contracts which 
were about to be placed; and with Mr. Alcott’s trans- 
portation adventages he could have had business enough 
to swamp the steamship lines and perhaps have enabled 
him to buy up such other steamship lines as 
had not already passed to apostles of commercial con- 
solidation. Just whether these difficulties will prove 
temporary or permanent I don’t know. I am hopeful 
that an adjustment may be had that will not militate 
against the character of red gum pavement, although 
I certainly deprecate any irregular practices upon the 
part of any man professing to represent any branch of 
the lumber or timber trade of the United States. 

Red gum is not the only suitable paving material 
which our forests can produce. One paving company 
is working up a nice trade in creosoted longleaf pine 
rectangular block, which is showing up well under heavy 
traffic in Chicago; and cypress, while a little more ex- 
pensive than gum, is an especially durable wood for 
such purposes and its merits appear already to be known 
abroad, as some inquiries for cypress blocks for pav- 
‘ing have recently been received in the south. Oak is 
not considered in this country to have especial merits 
as a paving wood, and is too valuable for other pur- 
poses when of the texture best adapted to resist the 
wear of traffic. 

As regards the difference in cost, gum has not an 
immense advantage over the Australian woods, For 
instance, the Cardiff (Wales) public works committee 
some time ago recommended the use of 1,500 loads of 
Alcott’s “deadened” gum at $31 a load, as against. about 
$35.68 a load for jarrah. J. EB. D, 
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Oddities of Rochester. 

Before the wheatfields of the northwest were known 
this New York town was famous as the leading flour 
milling point of the whole country. It was then known 
as the Flour City. Time works changes in towns as 
well as in individuals, however, and this flour industry 
moved west. Then the city became famous for its gar- 
dens, and no doubt the most of us have sent here for 
flower and seed catalogs. If we have not our best girls 
have. When this change had been wrought the popular 
name of the town became the Flower City, as it is 
known today. The abundance of flowers here is surpris- 
ing. A portion of the space even in some of the gro- 
cery stores is devoted to flowers. You ought to have 
seen me marching to my room in the Powers, as shy as 
a maiden, with a 10-cent bunch of flowers in my hand. 
Like begets like, and it is perfectly natural that the 
beauty of the flowers should be transmitted to the peo- 
ple who are all the time associated with them, and the 
result is that Rochester is noted for its pretty women. 

Of course I went out to see where Sam Patch jumped 
over Genesee Falls. The other day a gentleman from 
London was here and the first thing he wanted to see 
was where Patch jumped. These falls are ninety-five 
feet high, and Patch, who was a sort of vagabond, took 
his bear on the ledge and together over they went. 
Patch came out of the water to find himself famous, and 
nothing more natural than that he-should do it again. 
To make himself show up as a bigger man he built a 
scaffolding twenty feet above the falls and when the 
twain jumped the next time the bear survived, but it 
was the last of Sam Patch in this world. This fool act 
of Sam Patch has been talked about all over the civilized 
world and has helped to spread the name and fame of 
Rochester upon the pages of history. Then the Fox sis- 
ters, the originators of alleged spirit rapping, figured 
here, and as things of a kind as a rule go in threes the 
town is now being talked about as the birthplace of 
Emma Goldman, the anarchist. 

Of recent years the city has taken on a new phase of 
fame. All you kodak fiends know about it. It is said 
that at least 80 percent of all the photographic ma- 
terial used in the world is produced in Rochester. If 
you and I had placed a few hundred dollars in the first 
camera outfit company that started here we would have 
more money today than we could lift. When passing the 
large office building of one of these companies I was 
told that such is our disposition to take snapshots of 
everything on the earth, above and below it, in order to 
take care of the business of the concern these offices 
are run night and day, shifts being employed as they 
are in manufacturing establishments when business is 
rushing. This may be old to you, but it was the first 
time I had heard of such a thing. 

To bicycles in Rochester there is no end. The pedes- 
trian has to jump several ways at once to keep alive. 
As a result of so much wheeling I have never seen so 
many ladies who wear their dresses to their shoe tops, 
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“A giimpse of red and yellow hosiery.” 


and so pleased am I with the sensibleness of it that 
hereafter I shall feel less sensitive when my pants shrink 
up and show a glimpse of my red and yellow hosiery. If 
beautiful and cultured ladies can do these things I am 
not going to stand back and blush when I do them. 


Peculiar in a Lumber Line. 

I am going to be so bold as to say in advance you 
have never heard of anything like it. Here is a city of 
170,000 souls and with only eight retail lumber yards, 
showing one yard to every 21,250 people. There are two 
more yards, but they are so small they cut no figure. 
And the yard men do not appear to be killing them- 
selves with work, either. If this were a wholesale mar- 
ket, the dealers carrying stocks which were also sold at 
retail, the problem would be easily solved, but there is 
hardly a wholesale stock in town that you could not 
put in your hat. A few of the yard men swing out a 
wholesale sign, but it is mightly little lumber they. sell 
except at retail. 

One yard man said to me that the commission men 
religiously drum the consuming trade, but to do my 





best I could not learn of more than two of these men, 
and surely they could not raise much of a dust, I am 
going to be honest and give it up, for I do not under- 
stand it. Thinking about it gave me the headache in 
Rochester. I asked a thousand questions ‘trying to get 
at the bottom of the matter and failed, unless it be that 
Rochester consumes less lumber than any other city of 
its size in the country. The amusing part of it is that 
the Rochester yard men do not regard this small con- 
sumption of lumber as an abnormal condition. They 
say that at one time the city had more yards but some 
of them had to go, and that there are enough yards now 
to meet all the demands of the trade. And it wouldn’t 
surprise me if there is a yard or two in the city that 
money enough would buy. 

There is another peculiarity here, and that is a broth- 
erly feeling among the dealers. I say it is a peculiarity, 
for it does not exist in one town in a hundred. We 
have generally got it in for a competitor, you know. 
We regard him as a sort of half devil with long horns 
and never lose a chance to try to knock an end off one 
of the horns. The Rochester yard men meet every week 
and talk over matters and things. I saw one of them 
hug another right on the street. When I and my dia- 
mond put in an appearance in the Flower City one of 
the yard men said, “Sorry you were not here to meet 
with us yesterday, but all the same we must come to- 
gether.” He set the telephone working and when even- 
ing came, with their new neckties on and hair nicely 
brushed, they were at the Powers, where I was stop- 
ping, and we did not lack much of being occupants of 
the grill room when the next day showed up. These 
men all tell one another where they buy lumber, how 
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“When the next day showed up.” 


much they pay for it, and if one of them has made a 
purchase that does not meet with the approbation of 
his fellow dealers he is told of it. The outcome of such 
a feeling is what? Dollars every time. If the yard 
men of the country would throw aside their local bick- 
erings and jealousies their bank accounts would increase 
as a result. 
An Admirable Spirit. 


With E. A. Comstock I was sitting on a pile of lumber 
in front of the shed when the electric bell rang. ‘“Let’s 
go in,” said Mr, Comstock. “My partner has gone to 
lunch and I must answer the call.” 

This little telephone attachment is something that in- 
terested me. “How did you get that call down in the 
shed?” I asked. “Simply by pushing down this little 
lever,” was the reply. “Then the instrument transmits 
the call to the bell in the shed. We do not believe in 
having a kid around to answer telephone calls when 
we are not here. He doesn’t know what he is talking 
about and naturally blunders. We think it requires the 
same sense to talk over the wire as it does when there is 
no wire as a go-between.” 

There is a lot of sense in that remark. Often when 
sitting in offices I hear inexperienced office boys answer- 
ing the telephone, and at times they put their foot in it. 
When a man calls your office up it is for a purpose, and 
somebody should be at the ether end of the wire who 
can definitely tell him what he wants to know. I was 
explaining this little device to another Rochester yard 
man, and he said it was just the thing he needed. The 
cost of the attachment is $5 a year, I believe. 

I started in, though, to repeat a remark that Mr. Com- 
stock made when we were sitting on that lumber pile. 
When speaking of the understanding there is between 
the yard men he said he was with them in spirit, though 
he could not meet with them regularly. “What my 
neighbors think about prices goes with me,” said he, 
“for my lumber is just as good as theirs is.” 

That struck me as one of the most sensible and happy 
remarks that I had ever heard from a yard man’s mouth. 
If we would all think that our lumber is just as good as 
the next fellow’s, that it is worth as much money, and, 
as General Jackson would have remarked, by the great 
Eternal, shall bring as much, don’t you see what a revo- 


i 
lution there would be wrought in the yard business? Ip 
a little while we would be so rich and happy we would 
not know ourselves. 


As a Box Town. 


There are 15,000,000 feet of lumber cut into boxes in 
Rochester every year, and if you call coffins boxes, which 
they are in a way, the amount can be doubled. EF. W. 
Webb, manager of the Rochester Box & Lumber Com. 
pany, tells me that he ships boxes to London and Ays. 
tralia and has shipped them to South America. No mil] 
culls are worked into the boxes here, the demand being 
for high grade packages, and mill culls will not do, 
There are several proprietary articles manufactured 
here which must be boxed. There are the Warner mea. 
cines, which patent medicine literature has told us we 
must take or die. There is Duffy’s whisky, which, may. 
be, some of us at times drink, and Sen-Sen, which we 
eat to take the smell of the whisky out of our breath, 
They are both made here. We all eat the Curtice catsup 
(blamed if I know how to spell that word), and the 
manufacture of this condiment is one of the largest in. 
dustries in the city. My inability to correctly spell 
that common and simple word reminds me that last 
week two men were discussing the proper way to pro. 
nounce the name of our president, and come to find out 
neither of them know how to spell it. I am also going 
to wager a stick of gum that some of the readers of this 
article would fall down on the proper spelling of the 
name. 

It seems to me that box makers become more and more 
expert all the time. The inventor is all the time cudgel- 
ing his brain over box-making machinery and the up 
to date manufacturer must avail himself of the ad- 
vantages of the latest devices. It will not do to fall 
behind the procession, for if he does he gets buried. The 
machines these days fairly spit the boxes out. These 
box makers must have the latest machines, but we yard 
men often keep right on using methods so ould that the 
whiskers on them are long and tangled. 

It is not every time that a woodworker will talk 
freely to a stranger. The great. majority of the yard 
men of the country have heard what kind of a villain 
I am, and as a rule make me feel at home when [ eall 
around to help them to get away with their cigars, but 
there are woodworking industries the proprietors of 
which have never read such a great uplifting journal as 
the one that is now before you, and consequently they 
think that when a good looking, well dressed stranger 


- comes around who does not drum them to buy something 


it is his intention to carry them away in his pocket. 
I had occasion to visit several of the shops in Roches- 
ter and, as Bill Nye used to remark, I never have 
saw more uniform courtesy extended to a stranger. 
There was not a padlock on the lips of one of them. 
They seemed to feel proud that the lumber industry 
should send one of its bright representatives around 
to see them. I think these men had a good _ bring: 
ing up. 
An Old Machinery House. 

Valentine Dengler, president of the Connell & 
Dengler Machine Company, said he was obliged to take 
the train west in a few minutes, but he would turn 
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“A resaw tested and pronounced faultless.” 


me loose with Henry J. Dengler, the superintendent, and 
remarking that the ad of his concern was in the first 
number of the old Northwestern Lumberman, and that 
it has been there ever since, he hurried for the train. 
Woodworkers know the Connell & Dengler machin 
ery as well as a seminary girl knows gum. A resaW 
machine that had been tested and pronounced fault- 
less was about to be shipped to the Arizona Lumber 
Company, at Flagstaff. hen testing these machines 
they are not only required to run fast and smooth but 
they must work on real wood as they will do when they 
are installed in a saw mill. Away back I expre 
surprise that-there is not more resawing done in 8#¥ 
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mills and have not gotten over it. A few mill men 
who have tried it would not think of throwing out their 
resaws. Others, like sheep, keep right on in the same 
old rut and do not know what they are missing. 

When we came to a chunky planer Mr. Dengler said 
he invented that machine as a space saver. The world 
is getting so crowded down in the vicinity of New York 
and Brooklyn that they begrudged the floor room occu- 

ied by the average machine, so this one was designed. 
It is a double surface planer, weighs 7,200 pounds, has 
divided wheel rollers and is only six feet long. Multum 
in parvo, as the Latin people would say, will apply 
sf a in Mr. Webb’s box factory I saw the sides and 
ends of boxes shooting out of the end of a printing 
machine and was told that Connell & Dengler made 
the machine. “Yes, we make a great many of these 
machines,” said. Mr. Dengler. “We make them that 
will print 120 boards, 30 inches long, in a minute. Some 
of them will print two colors, some three. We turn out 
machines that will print boards six feet long.” Maybe 
some of you have thought that the fancy lettering in 
two or three colors on the boxes in which you have 
brought your groceries home was stenciled on, but it 
was slapped on there with a powerful machine in half a 
second. 

Then we looked at the great machines which are 
used in making these other machines. When they put 
in these machines they dug down and down until they 
anchored them on everlasting rock. Had they not done 
this they would have shaken the building down in a 
minute. Built on a rock so it will stay; let’s bear that 
in mind. 

Veterans in the Business. 

The Hollister Lumber Company’s business was estab- 
lished seventy years ago. At that time the lumber sold 
by Mr. Hollister was rafted down the Genesee river 
from the vicinity of Olean. To their limited vision 
southern New York and northern Pennsylvania were 
the only lumber producing territory. Years thereafter 
the Saginaw district opened up, and when Mr. Hollister 





“What will come next.” 


got hold of this Michigan lumber it so pleased him 
that he put a sign over his yard entrance reading 
that his was the Saginaw lumber yard. Of course the 
Hollisters couldn’t sell lumber always. There isn’t a 
Hollister around this lumber yard now. The main 
man is H. C. Durand, who is treasurer, and I think 
about everything else. It was told to me that until 
of late this great yard was not paying as well as it 
might until Mr. Durand took hold of the helm. -I do 
not want to repeat it in a serious way, however, for you 
know how much worthless gossip is floating in the air. 
Old women are not the only gossips in a community. 
There are men who can beat them so far out of sight 
they ought to put on petticoats. 

This yard covers eight acres, with four railway tracks 
running into it. It is Mr. Durand’s idea that lumber 
should not touch the ground. It would better be 
shoved directly from the car to where it is wanted, he 
thinks. Mr. Durand halted a minute and said he 
didn’t know what. had become of all the cars. He 
wanted to fill up some of his foundations which were 
getting low, had the lumber bought, but to get cars 
to haul it appeared to be impossible. This is the 
general cry throughout this section. “By gum,” said 
one Rochester dealer, “earlier in the season when we 
could get cars we couldn’t get the lumber, and now 
that we can get the lumber we are unable to get cars. 
What will come next, I wonder?” 

The Hollister Lumber Company’s shed is 15x304 feet, 
and the first shed I have seen with twice as much 
alley as piling room. The lumber is piled in the cen- 
ter, with alleys running on both sides of it. Mr. Durand 
explained that when the shed was erected it was the 
Intention to mill the lumber in Tonawanda, which I 
believe was done for a while, and shastily unload it 
from the cars into these alleys, when it would be piled 
7 Sg center of the shed so the yard force could get 

it. 

We will tie a premium tag to Mr. Durand as a coal 
dealer. His shed is about 300 feet long and will hold 
4,500 tons. He wanted plenty of storage room, he 
said, in order to be able to take advantage of the 
arg when necessary. This is one of the years when 
e has taken this advantage. You know how the coal 
barons have boosted the price little by little every 
a making us wish, provided we were shy on money, 

at we had enough of it to lay in our winter supply 
at once. It makes us feel mighty green, from a finan- 
clal standpoint, to be unable to buy an article when 
We want it, knowing that if we could do so it would 
rag us money. The most of us have been in that 


“ Wanted to bet a cigar, or some such trifle, with 
the aerend that his coal business showed more loss 
: n his lumber, but he said it did not. His coal sales 
a to $50,000 a year, he has handled coal since 
fi -and his suspense account is only $1,000. You can 
_ it up and see that the percentage of loss is very 
W. Mr. Durand said he first went into coal, know- 


ing he could handle it at slight expense, and his only 
additional force is one man to whom he pays $9 a 
week. His coal is all delivered on contract. To put 
it in shed costs nothing, the cars running up an incline 
track over the bins. There is no shoveling; simply 
the pulling of a toggler and away it goes. As we old 
fashioned people sometimes say, Mr. Durand has about 
coppered the coal business. 


Guarding Against Fire. 

William B. Morse, the head of the house of William 
B. Morse & Sons, has handled lumber right on this 
corner of a main street within a quarter of a mile 
from the center of town fifty-nine years, and this 
same old gossip says he has made a million. Then it 
was told how he made it—by first making it and then 
keeping it. The most of us have the ability to make 
more or less money, but once made we want to put 
it out in a way that in a few years we will be Van- 
derbilts or Astors, so we invest it where we are sure 
it will increase a thousand fold, and that is the last 
of it. More than once I have pitched money down that 
kind of hole. 

Mr. Morse says he had a great opportunity to make 
money in the lumber business in an earlier day. As an 
average profit he did not think of getting less than 
$10 a thousand. Present profits look very meager to 
him. Then on second thought I am not sure it would 
do a living soul of us any good if we had a million 
dollars this very minute. ‘If I had it I would tele- 
graph my best girl that she could sell the old black 
cow and go with me on my trips all the time. Then 
instead of swinging the milk pail she would be prome- 
nading through the hotel halls swinging her door keys 
as I see women doing every day. And I do not believe 
a door key is enough for any woman to swing. She 
would better be swinging a milk pail, a thousand times. 
When a woman has nothing to do but to live in a 
hotel, swing her key and eat, she is an unhappy, beau- 
tiful creature. Therefore, for the welfare of our best 
girls we will forego becoming millionaires. 

Mr. Morse’s son, William S., is the young man about 
whom you read the funny story in the Northwestern 
Lumberman a few years ago. He had palpitation of 
the heart up at Duluth—but I will not repeat the 
story, for I promised him I wouldn’t. When any man 
is to the pains to give me as much information as 
Mr. Morse did I am going to be easy on him if I 
know how to do it. 

“The foreman in our planing mill,’ said he, “is 
required just before shutting down time to feel of 
every box in the mill to see that none of them is hot. 
I believe that many mysterious fires in woodworking 
establishments are caused by hot boxes. They get to 
blazing, the fine dust in the mill catches and away 
it goes.” 

Mr. Morse called up his foreman and asked him if 
at times he had found hot boxes when going his usual 
ruvunds, and he said he had. The shaft in this mill is 
below the floor, but the foreman must go down in 
the pit and place his hand on every box to know it is 
not abnormally warm. 

“T am also of the opinion,” said Mr. Morse, ‘‘that 
there are mysterious fires which come from electric 
wires.” We were then in the office in the back of the 
yard which is used by the yard foreman and Mr. Morse 
pointed to a system of switches on the wall. “We never 
leave the premises without first turning off the cur- 
rent,” said he. “If a teamster is out late in the even- 
ing, before he can see to care for his team he must come 
in here and turn the switch. There is not a live wire 
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“While he tells a story.” 


in either the barn or planing mill when some one is 
not around here. The fuses often burn out and when 
they have I have seen sparks of fire fly from them. 
What more natural than that these sparks would cause 
a fire? I believe there would be fewer mysterious fires 
if these two precautions were observed.” 

I knew well enough that Mr. Morse would tell me 
something more about fires, for these things generally go 
in threes, “We have a system that would be of benefit 
to us in case our yard should burn,” he said. “We have 
a diagram of our yard, with every pile numbered. If 
there is an empty foundation it is shown on this sketch. 
Every week we go over the yard, note the length of the 
sticker, count the courses in the pile and these, together 
with a record of the grade of each pile, we place along- 
side of the number of the pile. This diagram is kept in 
the desk. In case of a fire we would have something we 
could stand on. The trouble is that when a lumber yard 





burns the owner of it cannot talk with any assurance to 
the adjuster. He thinks so and so, but he has no knowl- 
edge in the matter. If our yard should burn tonight we 
would know very near how much lumber we lost and the 
grade of it. We never foot up how much lumber there 
is in these piles, for we have no occasion to do so. The 
figures, as described, lie in the safe and the total amount 
in the yard could easily be gotten at. In case of a fire 
the statement that we would put up to the insurance 
companies would not be a guess or even an estimate; it 
would be founded on knowledge.” 

“Have you ever had a fire in your yard?” 

“Yes, but not since we began to keep this record.” 

Here are three valuable pointers, so valuable that 
should the readers of this department act on the sug- 
gestions they might be saved thousands and thousands 
of dollars. I regard them of so much importance that 
had I come to Rochester and obtained no other informa- 
tion I should have gone away thinking i had got the 
worth of my money. But the next question is, what are 
we yard men going to do with them? Will we be prof- 
ited by them or will we let them pass in one ear and out 
of the other? It is up to us, beloved. 

Mr. Morse has a driving horse that is as slick and 
trim as an antelope, and it is not unusual for him to 
stop this horse dead still in the street while he tells a 
story to his companion. 


Heavy Stocks. 


The stocks of the representative Rochester yard men 
run up into the millions. In the Morse storage yard 
there is at least 2,000,000 feet, every board of it pine. I 
should say that the balance of the stock of this firm 
would add more than another million to the total. Much 
of the lumber for the various yards comes by canal. There 
is a feeling both against and in favor of “the ditch,” as 
it is called for short. A Rochester business man said to 
me that the expending of $9,000,000 on the canal, as the 
state had done within the last twelve months, is an im- 

















“Where he can go fishing.” 


position. “Give that amount to the railroads and they 
could carry free all the freight the canal handles.” 

Yes, but there is a horse of another color that belongs 
in that team. Would they carry it free? We know 
they would not. This man was plainly a railroad man. 
The canal is a weight on the heads of the railroads that 
keeps them from kicking over the traces. The yard men 
all along the line of the canal, from Buffalo to Albany, 
float a great deal of lumber on it. 

In the yard of the Phelps & Rogers Company Mr. 
Phelps had shown me his electric motor that runs @ 
planer and saws and remarked as we passed on our way 
back to the office that Fred Malling, of the German- 
American Lumber Company, was sorting 1,000,000 feet 
of hemlock on the dock that was just unloaded from 
boats. I had been to the yard of the German-American, 
was told by the pretty bookkeeper how much she en- 
joyed the Realm of the Retailer, and by J. C. Nusbickel, 
secretary of the company, that they were passing 
through their thirteenth year in the trade and expected 
to weather the so-called fatal number. The company is 
having 1,000,000 feet of pine come from Ashland which 
on the way will be milled at Tonawanda. Mr. Nusbickel 
also showed me their planing mill, which is about as 
large as a good sized doghouse and contains a 25-horse 
power electric motor which drives rip and cut-off-saws. 
This motor has been in eleven years and cost, when it 
was new, $1,200. That was in the infancy of electricity, 
as it were, however. They can be bought for a great deal 
less money now. The cost of power has hardly exceeded 
$15 a month. 

We went out and had a chat with Mr. Malling, the 
other end of the German-American. Mr. Malling said 
the saving by having the hemlock come by canal from 
Buffalo, instead of by rail, is 70 cents a thousand. “That 
is $700,” said Mr. Malling, “and is worth looking after.” 

At the dock below lay the boat Lumber Dealers, which 
had on a cargo of 200,000 feet. This season the boat has 
made seventeen trips. There are three boats and a tug 
in the line and they are constantly employed in freight- 
ing lumber. 

These statements show the importance of the canal to 
the yard men in the towns through which it runs, and do 
something toward showing the extent to which the 
Rochester yard men buy. When 1,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock, or the same amount of pine, is bought at a clip it 
is buying in @ volume that does not lack much of being 
a stranger to the average western dealer. A Rochester 
yard man who had been out through Iowa says he did 
not see a yard out there that he would call half stocked, 
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He says his idea of selling lumber is to have it to sell. 
Such a thing as shipping a house or barn bill in after it 
is ordered does not enter their heads. 

“I sometimes think,” said a yard man, “that we carry 
heavier stocks than is really necessary. The canal has 
got us into the habit. Years ago we became so used to 
stocking up in the fall before the close of navigation 
that we are disposed to keep right along in the rut.” 


No Sash and Door Warehouses. 

I have become so in the habit of finding fault with 
the tuppenny sash and door store rooms which are so 
common beyond the Mississippi that I looked around 
here to find more of them so I would’nt get out of the 
habit of grumbling. “Where is your sash and door ware- 
room?” I asked, expecting to tell the yard man in the 
next breath that he ought to have a place that he could 
turn around in. “What do you mean?” he asked, 

“Why, where do you store your stock of sash and 
doors?” 

“Don’t have to store any, for we don’t sell ’em,’ 
the reply. : 

With a single exception not a yard man in Rochester 
sells a door, sash or blind. C. H. Crouch, who is the 
only Crouch that is left of the C. F. Crouch & Son Com- 
pany, sells these articles for the sole reason that he 
makes them. I am of the opinion, however, that he 
wishes he didn’t. By a sort of mistake Mr. Crouch is 
owner of a planing mill. The mill was built for other 
parties and Mr, Crouch was obliged to take it off their 
hands. He says it is not so large but it can be shut 
down any time without destroying anybody. “I wouldn't 
give that for a big mill!” said Mr. Crouch, snapping his 
finger. Mr. Crouch is also on the banks of the ditch and 
has more than J,600 feet of dock. 

The Rochester yard men have the good sense not to 
get stuck on a planing mill. In the east end of the 
town there are four yards and they take their work to a 
planing mill that is convenient to all of them. “No, we 
are not anxious to own planing mills,” said one of the 
yard men. “See how many planing mills in Buffalo 
went up the spout!” 

“But if I should bring a house bill to you wouldn’t 
you figure on the doors and sash required in the house?” 
[ asked a yard man. 

“Not to the extent of a cent,” was the reply. “We 
would separate the sash, doors and blinds from the lum- 
ber, figure on the latter and say to you that you must 
take the balance of the bill elsewhere for an estimate.” 

In all my born days, as my grandmother was wont to 
remark, I never saw anything like it before. 

Neither do the dealers dabble in lime, cement, plaster, 
They go by the name of lumber dealers and that they 
are and nothing else. 


Disturbance in Trade Matters. 


Of course we must look for it in every town. I doubt 
if our mechanics would live if they could not strike. They 
had a taste of it here in Rochester. For two months in 
the summer all building was at a standstill. It was im- 
possible even to get a cellar dug. The laborers thought 
they could strike as well as the skilled workmen, so they 
took the bits in their teeth. It is not on record that 
they made any money by it, but they had the fun. 

Another cause of disturbance is the commission man 
who canvasses the building trade and sells ‘any portion 
of a bill he can. It may be the frame, the siding, the 
shingles, the flooring; he leads the builder to believe he 
can sell cheaper than the yard man who carries stock 
and is at the expense of running an office, paying taxes 
ete., and then the builder buys of him, pays him cash, 
“and buys the balance of the bill of us and pays when 
he has a mind to,” remarked a dealer. If the yard deal- 
ers could get rid of these retail commission men the sun- 
set tonight would be lovelier than usual. 

“You see,” explained a yard man, “there are commis- 
sion men all over the country who if they cannot sell as 
much lumber as they think they ought to in their own 
town will go in to get even, which consists in selling the 
yard men’s customers. That is one of the things we have 
to run up against.” 

How to Turn the Curves. 

Henry Miller is out where he can go fishing or sit on 
his porch and look out on the placid waters of the Gen- 
esee. He says that while he may not be as big as some 
of them he has what no other Rochester yard man has, 
namely, a 2-foot gage road connecting his planing mill 
and shed. He expects to extend it into the yard in the 
near future and then he will give it a name and incor- 
porate it, 

Mr. Miller was pounding his head over the wooden 
part of a bicycle seat. He wants to make it entirely by 
machinery, but there is the rub. There are curves on 
the thing without end. As soon as a knife starts in one 
direction it must go in another, and then it raises Cain. 
Mr. Miller does not feel sure that he will get any ma- 
chine to know its business well enough to do the job, but 
he says if not somebody else will do it. 

In order to make the record of the Rochester yard 
business complete I must say that the Otis Lumber Com- 
pany is operated by Charles B. Morse, son of William 
B., thus making two yards which are run in the interest 
of William B. Morse & Sons. Unless my eyesight de- 
ceives me I should say that this is one of the best look- 
ing plants in town. The shed, 65x100 feet, is nicely 
painted, there is a gilt sign swung over the door of the 
office and everything is in band box order. The man 
who built this shed knew his business in one respect at 
least, for he made the alley thirty feet wide. You may 
notice that I have fallen in love with the wide shed 
alley. 
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ANOTHER SOP OFFERED CHEQUASSET CREDITORS. 





The Creditors’ Committee Makes Its Report— Did Not Succeed in Getting at the Bottom of 
Affairs - A Shrewd Proposition—Arkansas Victims Asked 
to Become His Accessories. 





The Anxiously Awaited Report. 


The report of the creditors’ committee appointed at 
the New York meeting of creditors was given out under 
date of last Saturday, and is reproduced in full below. 
It was accompanied by a full prospectus of the pro- 
posed reorganization scheme referred to in the commit- 
tee’s report, bearing many of the earmarks of the 
previous scheme, and of a length which prevents its 
publication in full here; though a fuller explanation 
and discussion of it will be made than is contained in 
the second ‘‘nota bene” of the report. 

The report is necessarily more or less of a disappoint- 
ment to those creditors who have been expecting that 
the committee would unearth for their benefit some 
exact and detailed information regarding the actual con- 
dition of affairs. It was given out at the creditors’ 
meeting that the committee would with an expert 
accountant go over the books of all the companies; 
but this report now states that the committee’s instruc- 
tions were to investigate the books of the Chequasset 
Lumber Company. It states that they did not have 
access at all to the books of the other companies and 
includes for these companies figures which were fur- 
nished by the receivers, the accuracy of which the com- 
mittee does not guarantee in any way. Apparently, as 
far as the securing of information is concerned, the 
creditors are in precisely the same position in which 
they would have been without the assistance of the com- 
mittee. They are submitted an organization scheme, 
with no attempt at a complete analysis of the scheme 
and with a request to assent to it at once, before they 
are given any idea as to what their individual share may 
be of “tangible net assets”; although it is made plain 
to them that under this plan only one-half of the actual 
assets are held to belong to the creditors, the rest being 
thrown into a jackpot with Charles E. Corkran holding 
the largest share of the cards, and with the rules of 
the game very uncertainly defined. 

The committee’s report follows: 


Report of Committee. 


To the creditors of Chequasset Lumber Company, Ameri- 
can Hardwood Company, uskoka Lumber Company, Syl- 
vania Lumber Company, Daniels & Collin Company, Chesa- 
peake Lumber Company, Storck Lumber Company, Manor 
Lumber Company, Parkton Lumber Company, Battimore 
Lumber Company, Suburban Coal & Lumber Company, Tow- 
son Lumber & Coal Company and Dail & Co.: 

The committee appointed by the creditors’ meeting of 
August 27, 1901, respectfully reports as follows: 

They have devoted a great deal of time and labor, so far 
without compensation, in the attempt to discover the state 
of the affairs of the above companies, more especially the 
Chequasset company, with a view to ascertaining whether 
the books showed any irregularities, what the assets and 
liabilities are and what is the best course for the creditors 
to pursue. The difficulty of the task, by reason of the 
involved relations of the various companies, the appoint- 
ment of a number of receivers, attachment of property 
by creditors, the fact that the Chequasset had three branch 
offices in distant cities, with separate books of account, 
some of them not written up to the date of the receivership, 
the distance at which the subordinate companies were 
located, together with the reluctance of some of the re- 
ceivers to furnish details, will show how difficult and 
laborious the undertaking has been and will explain the 
length of time required. 

The expert who examined the Chequasset books furnished 
us with a statement of assets and liabilities as appearing 
on the books of the company. This, however, is of very 
little assistance in arriving at the actual condition of the 
company, and the committee from their conferences with 
the expert and the receiver and personal examination of the 
books and papers estimate liabilities direct and indirect at 
cw and assets based upon actual values about 

It is reported that several of the banks have withheld 
balances on deposit, amounting to about $10,000, claiming 
to hold them by right of lien. 

The expert reports that the books do not disclose any 
irregularities on the part of the officers of the company. 

He further states that the present Chequasset Lumber 
Company paid the liabilities of the old Chequasset company 
of Boston to the’ amount of $143,000. 

These debts were apparently paid to sustain the credit 
of the company and the subordinate companies, but the 
new company having acquired the entire assets of the old 
company could doubtless have been compelled by the cred- 
itors of the old company to pay their debts in an amount 
equivalent to the assets so acquired; however in doing so 
the new company became insolvent. 

The committee were requested by the creditors specifically 
to investigate the books of the Chequasset Lumber Com- 


pany, 
An Alleged Explanation of the Deficit. 


Since the committee have undertaken this work they 
have received communications from a number of the cred- 
itors asking what information they could give concerning 
the reason of the heavy deficit. Not having before them 
the books of any but the Chequasset company, the com- 
mittee are unable to make, of their own knowledge, any 
explanation thereof further than is — in this report. 

On this subject the committee have interrogated Mr. 
Corkran, who makes the following statement, which he 
says can be verified by an inspection of the original books 
of the companies in which the losses occurred. 

He states that the old Chequasset company’s first loss, 
$35,000, occurred in 1898, when they bought out A. M. 
Dodge & Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y.; that Dodge & 
Co. were stockholders in the old Chequasset company and 
largely dictated its policy; that soon after making this 
purchase the panic of 1898 came on, lumber depreciated in 
value and it was impossible to dispose of the stock which 
they had bought from Dodge & Co., a large amount of 
which it is claimed was the “tail ends” of accumulation of 
years; that about 1894 the Huron Lumber Company was 
organized, with capital supplied by Chequasset, and bought 
the remnants, making W. 8. Lehon, jr. (who had been in 
the employ of Dodge & Co. for fifteen years as cashier and 
confidential clerk), treasurer; that in 1896 the Muskoka 
Lumber Company was formed and succeeded to the business 
of the Huron com any, with Lehon as vice president and 
general manager; that in 1897 he (Lehon) absconded and 
an examination of the books disclosed an embezzlement in 


cash of over $20,000 and that two banks held notes jp. 
dorsed by the corporation for $50,000; that Lehon, from 
whom nothing has since been heard, is supposed to have 
gone to South America. 

Mr. Corkran further states that on January 1, 1901, when 
he became president of the Chequasset Lumber Company 
he found in going over the books that the concern had 
been carrying as good assets about $30,000 of worthless 
accounts which he immediately charged to profit and logs, 
and made good by getting the money from the Chequasget 
Lumber Company. 

That the Chesapeake also lost $18,000 on contracts with 
southern shippers by depreciation in values. 

That a loss of $20,000 was sustained in Philadelphia 
through the Sylvania Lumber Company and in Syracuse 
loss of $15,000 through B. 8S. Aldrich & Co. 

Referring to the Tonawanda end of the business, Mr, 
Corkran estimates that including the Lehon embezzlement 
their loss in depreciations in value of lumber, excegsiye 
expenses in conducting the business and heavy interest 
account, the loss at that point since 1893 will approximate 
$200,000. 

He states that the company sustained a loss of fully $75, 
000 through the American Hardwood Company, by reason 
of manipulations of 8. D, Albright, president and treasurer 
of the company, who has since been arrested and bound 
over to the grand jury of Hamilton county, Ohio, on the 
charge of embezzlement. 


Receivers’ Estimate. 


He further states that the New York office has never made 
money, but on the contrary during the last eight months 
ran behind $20,000, as shown by the books, while the 
Boston and Pittsburg offices have always made money, 

The reports of the receivers of these subordinate compa- 
nies to the committee and to Mr. Corkran show the follow. 
ing state of affairs, the figures being approximations, the 
accuracy of which the committee cannot undertake to as- 
sume: 

PARKTON LUMBER COMPANY: 
CO ea rar rrr: 5,000.00 
Liabilit'es, direct and contingent.. 58,000.00 
(Part of the lumber swept away by a flood since 
the appointment of receiver.) 
SUBURBAN COAL & LUMBER COMPANY: 
10,000.00 
65,000.00 


Assets 

Liabilities, direct and contingent. . 
SYLVANIA LUMBER COMPANY: 
20,000.00 
135,000.00 


ssets 
Liabilities, direct and contingent. . 
DAIL & Co.: 


MIE ciate. cigs be-bk b RRR Re a ibe ks we Nothing. 
ae A eee 53,000.00 
Towson LUMBER & CoAL COMPANY: 
Ee ar ee aera 400.00 
NTI ee win cick ark 6.4.6. wae eS 12,000.00 
DANIELS & COLLIN COMPANY: 
eer rR err rere 50,000.00 
Less attachment estimated........ 25,500.00 


$ 24,500.00 

Liabilities, direct and contingent.. 148,000.00 
MUSKOKA LUMBER COMPANY: 

<A era re 

Liabilities, direct and contingent... 
AMERICAN Harpwoop COMPANY: 

EE oS Sieaa alt Fhe. Rack whee od 

Liabilities, direct and contingent... 
Srorck LUMBER COMPANY: 


91,500.00 
372,000.00 


73,500.00 
159,000.00 





UREN sg aise Wis clekie vinc-sale sidan? 22,000.00 
Liabilities 57,000.00 
BALTIMORE LUMBER COMPANY 
On ee er eee 8,500.00 
Sra ee ee 29,000.00 
CHESAPEAKE LUMBER COMPANY: 
MND as 605-5 4 Bere ase il>-6b. 4 8A ae Ole 37,000.00 
eS ee eee 126,000.00 
Manor LUMBER COMPANY: 
RN errs Sa erene a See cain scalg: b 8,400.00 
eS SS A tery 46,700.00 
SEU MMBUI, oo: 0.55. 9:6. 6ir.¢ ore eyed $ 335,800.00 
Total Habilities, direct and con- 
ES Aas arr $1,850,700.00 


As the above liabilities include the contingent as well as 
the direct, they are, in a majority of instances, duplicated, 
owing to the company issuing paper calling it a liability, and 
the concern discounting it also calling it a liability. The 
total liabilities of all the companies pooled together, elimi- 
nating the contingent liabilities, the committee are in- 
formed, will amount to about $967,000. 

It has seemed to the committee that if the companies 
remained in the hands of receivers, there being at least 
eight receiverships, with two receivers for a company In 
some cases, and in two cases three receivers, the fees of 
receivers and of their counsel, together with other legal 
and court expenses, and losses incident to receivers’ sales, 
and the difficulties in collecting accounts by receivers, and in, 
adjusting claims of the companies against each other, will 
greatly diminish the assets and prevent the payment of any 
dividend for one or possibly two years. It is believed that 
any reasonable plan which will free these assets from re- 
ceiverships and legal tone will be advisable, Various 
plans for reorganization have been rejected by the com- 
mittee, or have failed for want of a proper trustee, but the 
inclosed plan is the result of objections raised and sugges 
tions made by the committee, who themselves have . 
quested the trustee to act, and seems worthy of careful 
consideration, Under the reorganization plan, it is pr. 
posed to reduce the number of offices and conduct the bus! 
ness on economical lines. t 

It is believed to be the interest of all creditors to ac 
PROMPTLY; otherwise the receivers will be forced to 
out many of the assets at public auction. In one case . 
judge has positively refused to allow an adjournment of sale 
beyond October 28. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Grorcr §. HASTINGS, 

Grorcn WHITEFIELD Burts, Jk, 
ALLEN 8, APGAR. 

New York, October 12, 1901. tion 
N. B.—Angy of the creditors who desire further informs ~ 
may address the law firm of Hunthill & Betts, 120 Broa Yor ' 
New York, or Hastings & Gleason, 257 Broadway, New ittee. 
both of which firms have representations of the commitit™ 


Explanatory of the Proposition. 


N. B.—The enclosed agreement briefly summarized provides 
for the assignment by the creditors of all their claims tor 
trustee and the assignment by the companies of al tae @ 
property to the trustee; for the collection by the py aims 
all the debts owed to the companies, and for the gat ¢* 
in of the assets and closing out of the receiverships, 


, relieving the properties from all legal entanglements. 


The creditors are given two options: 

First, either to receive half their share of the assets tt 
the different companies in notes, and the other half : ae 
share of the assets in preferred stock, and the balan 
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the face value of their claims in common stock of a new 
company to be formed, or, 

Second, to receive only the amount of the above mentioned 
notes, that is, one-half of their share in the assets, in cash, 
provided that the trustee shall not be required to pay out 


under this option any more than the cash assets received 
b Of course, under this second option, the creditor 
gives up all his right to the preferred and common stock 


of the company, and takes only a cash dividend which can- 
not be greater than the face of his note or one-half of his 
share of the assets, and the preferred stock which he would 
have received goes to the creditors who remain in. |The 
share of each creditor in the assets is to be figured out 
according to the amount of the assets of each corporation 
against which he has a claim, so that if he has a claim 
against a corporation having a proportionally larger amount 
of assets than the others, he will get a proportionally 
larger note and amount of preferred. stock. 

The agreement provides that if at any time the company 
does not pay dividends on the preferred stock, the creditors 
may close out the business and liquidate the assets. It is 
believed that even if this were to happen, the plan would 
he an economical method of distribution as compared with 
all various receiverships. — 

It will be the plan to dispose of all the retail yards at 
private sale and to discontinue the New York office and all 
but one of the branch offices, all finances to be handled at 
the main office, where all books of accounts are to be kept. 

The creditors who accept this agreement should PROMPTLY 
sign name, fill in their addresses and amount of claim, the 
name of the company indebted, and the character of the 
claim as directed in the agreement, and mail the same to 
the North American Trust Company, 135 Broadway, New 
York city, in the enclosed addressed envelope. 

New York, October 12, 1901. 

A Further Analysis. 

The closing sentences of the committee’s report do 
not, however,, get at the true meat in the cocoanut. The 
North American Trust Company, as hinted in the clos- 
ing lines, is to act as trustee; and it is to receive & 

° . o *“* 
percent of the assets (with a thoughtful provision that 
in any event this compensation shall be not less than 
$6,000) , in addition to counel fees “and expenses.” Pre- 
ferred stock is to have a preference as to the entire 
assets and a preference as to dividends to the amount 
of 6 percent annually; and is to select three of the five 
directors, but as soon as the notes given for half the 
claims (payable in six, twelve and eighteen months, at 
4 percent interest) shall have been paid the control of 
the directors shall pass to the common stockholders. The 
important point, however, is that the company is to have 
a capital stock of the par value of $1,000,000, and that 
the balance of common stock after the creditors shall 
have received their share is to be issued to Charles E. 
Corkran. 

What will be Charles E. Corkran’s share? Who can 
tell from the committee’s report and the reorganization 
plan? ; 

The committee report transmits, but does not vouch 
for, figures representing estimated assets of $335,800 and 
actual and contingent liabilities of $1,850,700; but 
states that it “is informed” that the pooled liabilities, 
eliminating contingent liabilities, will aggregate about 
$967,000. This is an allowance of $883,700 for con- 
tingent liabilities. 

Considering the proposition as a whole and taking 
these figures, if all the creditors went into the scheme 
they would get half of the tangible assets, say $150,000, 
in notes running six to eighteen months, averaging 16 
percent of the claims, although varying according to 
which company the claim was against; creditors of Dail 
& Co., for instance, receiving nothing. The total ered- 
itor, however, would get an equal amount to above in 


prererred stock, 16 percent... ..s.cccccccccccsees® BOG 
SOE tee. balance, Gh POPCEME. 2.06 vcccceescorcee 667,000 
in common stock, leaving to C. BE, Corkran ..... 183,000 
in common stock, making a total of ...........$1,000,000 


Mr. Corkran would therefore be the largest individual 
holder of common stock. : 

But suppose one-fourth of the creditors refused to go 
into ‘the plan and succeeded in-getting the share of the 
assets which actually belongs to them, one-fourth, 
leaving, with the added litigation which this would 
involve, say only $200,000 of assets to be turned over 
to the new company; the balance of the creditors, rep- 
resenting $725,250, would then get $100,000 in notes, 
$100,000 in preferred stock and $525,000 in common 
stock, leaving $375,000 of the common stock to go to 
Charles E. Corkran. As soon therefore as the $100,000 
mm notes had been paid and the control of the directory 
had accordingly passed from the preferred to the com- 
mon stockholders, Mr. Corkran by acquiring an addi- 
tional $25,000 of the common stock (which he doubt- 
less would be able to purchase at a liberal discount) 
would own half of the $900,000 of common stock and 
would be in supreme control and able to freeze out the 
small stockholders at his leisure, or if they remained 
in the company would have all the leading banks of 
the company associated with him but in no position 
to supervise or direct his subsequent operations. 

In a word, Charles KE. Corkran has so cunningly 
trimmed his sails that he can make more headway 
4gainst an opposing breeze than with the wind behind 
him. The proposition becomes effective if 75 percent 
(In amount) of the creditors assent to it; it is much 
fo Mr. Corkran’s interest that only that portion of 
them do so. A reduction in either the number of 
assenting creditors or in the assets or in the liabilities 
faves a larger proportion of common stock for Mr. 
Corkran, 

By the terms of the proposition the creditors’ com- 
mittee, consisting of two Jawyers and a banker, are 
Siven full authority to represent the assenting credit- 
ors In all matters relating to the reorganization, 


The Ethical Side of the Matter. 


a the above it will be seen that the proposition 
+t rs but few attractions from a dollars-and-cents 
wana. Ethically it has no standing whatever. 
“a the banks may hesitate to face their stockholders 

an entry to profit and loss, and while those who 








have not the moral courage to do so may desire to 
put off the operation for a time even though the money 
loss were in the end no less, the moment they compro- 
mise with any man of the Corkran stripe they serve 
notice that the money intrusted to their hands is free 
to any man who can prove himself smarter than the 
bank officials charged with its custody. These same 
banks spend thousands of dollars in burglar proof 
vaults and safes, yet when an opportunity comes to 
them without cost to teach those who most need it— 
the army of irresponsible financiers—a lesson in modern 
business honesty they stand back and talk of compro- 
mise—and a compromise, too, upon lines entirely unjust 
and ridiculous and which make them future business 
associates and accomplices of the man who has out- 
rageously robbed them! 

Regarding Mr. Corkran’s statement regarding defal- 
cations and business losses which the committee has 
honored with a repetition, it is sufficient to say that 
it will doubtless be strongly reminiscent to those who 
have read “Concerning the De Willoughby Claim,” of 
Stamps’ three-weeks-old calf which was taken by the 
federal army, which when the claim agen. appeared 
in his town had grown into a cow, later into a team of 
oxen, and by the time he made a visit to Washington 
to present his claim had become an entire herd of valua- 
ble cattle. Starting out with an alleged shortage of 
$5,000 in Cincinnati this matter has grown to include 
nearly every other reason for the Chequasset difficul- 
ties than the right one; and that was disclosed by 
Charles E. Corkran before the creditors’ meeting in a 
moment of frankness, when he said: 


Gentlemen, I acknowledge I have made a mistake. I have 
tried to branch out too far. I wasn’t satisfied to make a 
little money; I wanted fo make a great fortune. If I had 
my life to go over again I would have stopped long ago. 


“We wish you had,” said Mr. Apgar, and the laugh 
that followed put an abrupt ending to Mr. Corkran’s 
frank statement. 


Delay in the Albright Case. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 15.—-Much pleasure is expressed 
among Jumbermen here that the affairs of the Chequasset 
Lumber Company and its local branch, the American Hard- 
wood Company, are shaping up into a conclusion so satis- 
factory. Attorneys here are still working upon details of 
the new system, which will be announced shortly, details 
of which may perhaps alteady have reached the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 

It was expected that before this time the grand jury 
would have taken up the embezzlement case against 8S. D. 
Albright, who, so Mr. Corkran states, got away with at 
least $75,000. It is now said that the delay in taking up 
the case was at the request of Mr. Corkran’'s attorneys, and 
there is some speculation here as to why he should desire 
delay, since it would seem to be to his interest to substan- 
tiate his charges and define the extent of the shortage at as 
early a date as possible. If, however, the charge is not prov- 
able it might be desirable to hold the matter in this indefi- 
nite form until after the reorganization plan has gone 
through or dropped through, rather than expose any weak- 
ness in the case against Albright. It is understood to have 
been stated in behalf of Albright that since the Corkran 
receivership he has no way of showing up what the real 
state of affairs was when he left the company, and that he 
is afraid lest the books shall be put in such shape under 
the Corkran receivership that it will be a difficult matter 
to determine at all. He has claimed that the American 
Hardwood Lumber Company had good assets in excess of 
its liabilities when he retired from its control, including all 
paper issued by it, but excluding contingent liabilities upon 
Chequasset and other paper. 





EMBARRASSMENTS IN THE EMPIRE STATE. 


New York, Oct. 14.—The stock and fixtures of the 
Brooklyn Molding Company, Brooklyn, were sold at auc- 
tion last Wednesday for the benefit of the creditors. 
About $5,000 was realized, 

Scheduies in the assignment of the New York Lumber 
Corporation, of East Tenth street, and of Bridgeport, 
Conn, show liabilities of $14,844, nominal assets of $17,- 
118, and actual assets of $11,852. 

On October 9 the question of the solvency of Law- 
rence Bros., lumber dealers of Yonkers, N. Y., came up 
before the United States district court and a jury. It 
was held that the testimony and statements rendered 
favored the insolvency of the house and an appeal will be 
taken from that finding. Meanwhile, as already stated, 
the affairs of the company are in the hands of a receiver. 

An attachment has been executed for $5,167 against D. 
M. Shollenberger & Son, handlers of trim for buildings 
at 156 Broadway, in favor of Wheeler, Osgood & Com- 
pany, of Tacoma, Wash., for balance due for lumber, 
doors and trim. The attachment was obtained on the 
ground that both partners are residents of Plainfield, N. 
J. They have been in business here about two years and 
were previously in the same line on the Pacific coast. 
The sheriff made a levy at the firm’s office, 156 Broad- 
way, and on some trim at 139th street and Morris 
avenue, 





A PENNSYLVANIA ASSIGNMENT. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 15.—J. N. Hinkson & Bro. 
of Chester, Pa., have made an assignment, with liabili- 
ties of about $10,000; assets on paper, about $4,000. 
They will probably pay about 20 to 25 percent. A pe- 
culiar transaction is brought to light through this fail- 
ure by which another lumber yard has incurred about 
one-fourth of the liabilities. It seems that J. N. Hink- 
son & Bro. bid to one of their local contractors for a job 
on the main line of fhe Pennsylvania railroad about fif- 
teen or twenty miles from home. The local yard at that 
point disliked so much to see another concern hauling 
lumber to its place that it offered to relieve Hinkson & 
Bro. of the matter and allow them 25 cents a thousand 
feet for their trouble. The curious part-of the transac- 
tion is here shown in that the lumber yard in question 
instead of billing the material direct to the contractor 
billed it to Hinkson & Bro. and the latter in turn billed 
it to the contractor. Now that Hinkson & Bro. have 


made an assignment the lumber yard is in position that 
it can only look to Hinkson & Bro. for its money, as it 
has no lien on the building. 





A Heavy Massachusetts Failure. 

Phillip H. Potter, a lumber dealer of Springfield, 
Mass., filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy on Octo- 
ber 14 at the office of the United States district court. 
His indebtedness amounts to $450,043.76, of which $162,- 
858.36 is unsecured, and his liabilities on notes and 
bills shared by other parties are $72,124.87. Of the 
total amount $213,701.50 is secured by mortgages on 
real estate. His assets amount to $227,420.56, made up 
of stock in trade, $20,000; debts due on open account, 
$115,000; stocks, negotiable bonds ete., $50,600; insur- 
ance, $1,000; bills, promissory notes, $34,656.19; un- 
liquidated claims, $4,200; money deposited, $1,339.37, 
and property in reversion, $625. 

The largest unsecured claims are: Timothy D. Pot- 
ter, Springfield, $43,338.32; Connecticut River Lumber 
Company, Holyoke, $13,494.45; Connecticut Valley Lum- 
ber Company, $7,342.22; United Lumber Company, 
Springfield, $5,641; W. H. Treworgy, Boston, $4,842.19; 
James & Abbott, Boston, $4,125.36; Palmer, Parker & 
Co., Boston, $4,252.21; Boston Plate & Window Glass 
Company, $3,625.90; Union Lumber Company, James- 
town, N. Y., $3.463.20; Wheeler-Stenzel Company, Bos- 
ton, $3,364.66; H. H. Salmon & Co., New York, $3,- 
298.15; J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber Company, New 
York, $2,517.70, and the Chicopee National bank, 
Springfield, $2,652.03. 





Obituary. 





Henry B. Bartholomew. 


The retail lumber trade of northern Illinois lost one 
of its prominent members in the death on October 10 
of H. B. Bartholomew, of Batavia, dealer in lumber, 
coal and agricultural implements. Mr. Bartholomew 
was about 50 years of age. When a young man he had 
some organic disease which necessitated his residence 
in Colorado and other health resorts for some time 
and it was probably these ailments that led to his very 
sudden death, accredited to heart disease. He was mar- 
ried in 1879 and the same year began business in 
Batavia, where he has remained ever since, becoming 
probably the heaviest dealer in his lines in that thriving 
little city. He was a member of the executive board 
of the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
ation but for some reason had never become a member 
of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. 
Bartholomew was an ex-mayor of Batavia and at the 
time of his death was supervisor of the township. He 
was born at Warrenville, Ill., near Batavia, and so his 
entire life was spent in that vicinity. He leaves a wife 
who was a native of Aurora, Iil., a daughter 19 years 
old and a boy 17 years old. A touching incident is the 
fact that he left an aged father, 85 years old, who on 
Tuesday of this week died in his sleep. 


Peter D. Hershey. 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Peter D. Hershey, 
agent for White, Rider & Frost, died at his home in this 
city at noon today after having been confined to his bed 
for five weeks with liver trouble. Mr. Hershey had 
lived in the Tonawandas since 1887, and during that 
time was engaged in the lumber business as dealer, agent 
and salesman. He was a member of the Masonic order 
and the Royal Arcanum in Tonawanda. A wife .sur- 
vives him. ‘The deceased was 36 years old. 

John Corry. 

Hugh Corry, secretary of the Big Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, of Boggy, Ark., has the sympathy of his large 
circle of friends in the death of his 12-year-old son John, 
who died at Texarkana, which Mr. Corry makes his 
home, on Friday evening, October 4. The death was a 
peculiarly sad one. On September 25 the youth’s foot 
was penetrated by a sliver of wood, which was thought 
had been taken out. On October 2 the wound had be- 
come so painful that Mrs. Corry took him to a doctor, 
who stated that blood poisoning had set in. The same 
evening lockjaw ensued, but he lingered until Friday 
evening, when death relieved him from his sufferings. 
Funeral services were held from the Catholie chureh in 
Texarkana on Sunday afternoon, October 6, and were 
participated in by a large number of sympathizing 
friends. 


Robert L. Easterling. 

BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Oct. 11.—On October 2 Robert L. 
Easterling died suddenly at the mill owned by the May- 
Easterling Lumber Company at Bogue Chitto. He had just 
been communicating by telephone with his brother, E. H. 
Fasterling, in Brookhaven, when he was stricken by heart 
disease and died in a few minutes. He was a widower, 50 
years of age, and leaves one son, William Easterling, who is 
mayor of Fayette. His brother, Duncan Easterling, is the 
treasurer of Lincoln county. The remains were taken to 
Crystal Springs for burial. . 


Sylvester L. Nevins. 

LA Crosse, Wis., Oct. 16.—Sylvester L. Nevins, who came 
here in the °50s with Governor Washburn, who was his 
brother-in-law, died in New York city on October 7 at the 
age of 82. Mr. Nevins was in charge of Governor Wash- 
burn’s lumber business on Black river until the time of the 
former’s death in 1882, who left Mr. Nevins an amount 
sufficient for his comfort in his old age. He was also the 
first secretary of the Black River Improvement Company, 
which position he held over thirty years. This was relin- 
quished in 1893, when he decided to remove to New York 
City to spend the rest of his days with his daughters. He 
was in every way an honorable man and was greatly 
respected by all who knew him. It is the intention to bring 
the remains here later on to rest beside his wife, who was 
buried here some years ago. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 


Fair Adjustment of Freight Weight Claims Assured —A Log Survey Extraordinary——Judicial 
Protection of Swindling Woodsmen—Saw Mills Preparing for the Winter 
—lIlany Years’ Activity Assured to Lower [Michigan Lum- 
bermen—A Week’s Trade in Ohio. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 16.—The conference be- 
tween the officials of the Western Railway Weighing 
Association and lumbermen representing the Mississippi 
Valley association, the Wisconsin Valley association and 
the Pacific Coast association was held last Thursday 
afternoon in the office of the Mississippi Valley asso- 
ciation. The present outlook is that the lumbermen 
have won a victory in their contention with the West- 
ern Weighing association and that in the future com- 
plaints based on absolute evidence concerning over- 
weights will receive very careful attention and investi: 
gation at the hands of the railroads. It is understood 
that some of the complaints which had been rejected 
previous to this conference by the railroad companies 
have since been taken up and have been adjusted in a 
manner entirely satisfactory to the lumbermen con- 
cerned. This is one of the first apparent results of the 
conference, but others are in prospect which will be 
fair to the lumber interests as well as the railroads, 

In behalf of the lumber shippers a case was presented 
which was admitted by the railroad representatives to 
be a strong one. The discussion on the vital points 
at issue was extended but friendly throughout, and 
lumbermen who were present at the meeting left believ- 
ing that an improvement would be effected in the man- 
ner in which claims for overcharges would be handled 
in the future. Specific instances were presented for 
the consideration of the railroad officials showing con- 
clusively that claims had been rejected upon purely 
arbitrary grounds. 

It was shown by the evidence submitted that weigh- 
ing was done in a number of places in a careless man- 
ner and that claims had been denied upon the statement 
of some weighmaster as to his infallibility, without 
regard to the probable condition of the lumber, the 
statement of the consignee or the probable accuracy of 
the estimated weight furnished by the shipper. 

The estimated weights furnished by shippers were 
shown to be based upon accurate experience in ship- 
ping lumber. It was proved that lumber shippers were 
obliged to make up a schedule of estimated weights in 
computing freights, as lumber was delivered at destina- 
tion at a certain fixed price a thousand feet, freight 
prepaid, and any discrepancy in the schedule of esti- 
mated weights would cause loss to the shipper. The 
shipper was therefore very careful in fixing his table 
of estimated weights and had in numberless instances 
fixed the schedule in use by weighing the lumber on his 
scales before it was shipped out. 

The only concession made by the lumbermen present 
was to admit that claims were sometimes filed that 
ought not to have been, but they held in this connection 
that this furnished no valid reason why good claims 
should arbitrarily be thrown out without consideration. 

The victory for the lumbermen consisted in reforms 
in the weighing of lumber which it is proposed to adopt 
and more careful attention to just. claims when pr2- 
sented, both of which were promised by the railroad 
men present. 


Lumbermen Have Definite Policy Mapped Out. 


As a result of the conference it was decided to leave 
the further consideration of this entire subject to a 
joint committee to be composed of the railroad commit 
tee of the Mississippi association, of representatives of 
the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Association and a 
committee to be appointed by the chairman of the 
northern committee of the Western Traflic Association 
and Superintendent Carmen of the Western Railway 
Weighing Association. This committee will pro- 
pose some plan of co-operation between the 
railroads and wholesale lumber shippers. Should 
the committee be unable to secure all the re- 
forms which the lumbermen understand have been prom- 
ised them, the Mississippi and Wisconsin Valley asso- 
ciations will undoubtedly request the co-operation of 
manufacturers in other districts, and will obtain it in 
securing the adjustment of this difficulty. It is not 
believed, however, that this extreme measure will be 
resorted to, ‘The railroad officials present at the con- 
ference was evidently willing to admit that there were 
some grounds for the complaints made by lumbermen, 
and were so fair in their consideration of the subject 
that it is believed the difficulty will adjust itself within 
a comparatively short time, and overcharges supported 
by substantial evidence will receive careful attention 
at the hands of the railroads in the Western Railway 
Weighing Association. 

Log Survey for September. 

The figures of the log scale in the Minneapolis dis- 
trict for September have been made public and furnish 
some interesting comparisons as to the quantity of 
white pine lumber probably produced up to date as 
compared with the same periods in previous years, The 
logs for Minneapolis arriving by river during September 
numbered 701,770, with an aggregate of 47,905,580 feet. 
Rail receipts were 97,761 logs, aggregating 8,221,640 
feet, or a total by river and rail for the Minneapolis 
mills of 56,127,220 feet for the month. Logs sent over 


the falls for St. Paul mills and those in the vicinity 
numbered 287,996, aggregating 23,460,770 feet. The 
total quantity therefore handled by the Mississippi & 
Rum Kiver Boom Company at the works above Minne- 
apolis was 79,587,990 feet. 

Up to the present time Minneapolis mills have re- 
ceiveda—and probably have consumed all they have re- 
ceived—the present season 366,983,010 feet of white pine 
logs. During 1900 the quantity for Minneapolis mills 
which had been surveyed was over 100,000,000 feet less, 
or 263,110,390 feet. In the banner year of 1899, when 
over 500,000,000 feet of white pine lumber was cut in 
this city, the logs received up to October 1 aggregated 
only 332,006,490 feet, or 34,000,000 feet less than have 
been received up to the present time. 

In 1898 the total logs scaled up to October 1 were 
275,753,610 feet, or 94,000,000 feet in round numbers 
less than has been received the current year. In both 
1899 and 1898 the September scale was heavier thdn 
during the present year in the same month. ‘The scale 
during September of 1901 was less than that of two 
years ago, owing to difficulties experienced in getting 
logs to this point, due to dry weather and the compar- 
atively low stage of the river. 

The following table furnishes an interesting com- 
parison: 

1898. 1899. 1900. 1901, 
To Sept. 1... 205,964,310 260,646,740 209,870,620 310,855,790 
Sept. by river. 69,768,870 71,059,750 53,243,770 47,905,580 
Bent. OF Tall,. vsccvevene sevesrvess ss0n6-e0s 8,221,640 
Totals. .275,755,610 332,006,490 263,114,390 366,983,010 


With 50,000,000 feet more logs consumed up to Octo- 
ber 1 this year than in any previous season, the Minne- 
apolis white pine record during 1901 certainly ought to 
be the heaviest in any year yet, and will far surpass 
that of a year ago, if present conditions are any basis 
upon which to rest accurate judgment. 








Minor Mention. | 


J. F. Younglove, of the Younglove-Boggess Company, 
Mason City, lowa, was among the visiting lumbermen 
at Minneapolis this week. 

H. E. Gipson, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, left Minneapolis this week for a short business 
trip to the new mill at Scanlon, Minn, 

Michael Earles, president of the Puget Sound Suw 
Mill & Shingle Company, Fairhaven, Wash., was in 
Minneapolis on business this week. G. H, Wairous, 
traveler for the Puget Sound company, passed through 
Minneapolis this week on his way to the coast after 
a vacation trip to the Buffalo exposition. 

Ray Burgess, of H. C. Burgess & Sons, Cresco, Iowa, 
was a business visitor at Minneapolis this week. He 
states that his brother, Charles Burgess, who is also a 
member of the firm, has recently returned from the west 
coast, where he has been the larger part of the suniauer 
in the interests of his health. 

G. W. Evarts, of Evarts & Fall, has returned to this 
city from a trip to Lake Nebagamon, Wis. He says that 
the mill at that point has enjoyed a most successful 
season and that plans are now being made to secure a 
large cut of logs for next season’s work. Mr Kvarts 
states that smallpox cases have been discovered at sev- 
eral points in Wisconsin and that lumbermen are this 
year taking extra precautions to prevent the ravages of 
the disease interfering with the winter’s work. 

Capt. T. H. Stevens, representing the Amery Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at Minneapolis, has re- 
turned from a trip to Kansas City, St. Joe and other 
southwestern points. He states that there is much 
building being done in the section which he visited and 
that the lumber buisness is active. He considers the 
outlook at Kansas City to be exceptionally bright this 
year and says that lumber dealers are purchasing freely. 

L, A. Page, of L. A. Page & Son, Mason City, lowa, 
was in Minneapolis the latter part of last week looking 
after matters of business. He attended the Minnesota- 
Nebraska football game, in which his son took a promi- 
nent part as a member of the Minnesota team, 

Among northwestern retail lumbermen at Minneapolis 
during the week were the following: George Haven, 
Waterloo, Iowa; W. E. Page, Syracuse, Neb.; L. J. 
Dunn, Dunn & Linn, Lincoin, Neb.; Maynard Crane, 
Cooperstown, N. D.; Mr. Henry, Henry Bros, West 
Bend, Iowa; M. A. Moore, M. A. Moore & Co., Le 
Mars, lowa, ; 

Mr. Rogers, of the Rogers-Ruger Company, wholesale 
cedar dealers at West Superior, Wis., was in Minneapo- 
lis looking after sales this week. 

W. W. Vawter, eastern traveler for the Port Blakeley 
Mill Company, Port Blakeley, Wash., has recently 
opened an office at 110 Lumber Exchange, this city. Mr. 
Vawter says that his company has found it necessary 
to make this move on account of the rapid growth of 
its railroad business. Until within the past few years 
the company has made but little effort to secure the 
eastern car business, but from now on a more active 
effort will be made in this direction, 


rs 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLutTH, MINN., Oct. 15.—There have been but two 
sales of lumber this week and those in small lots chief 
to piece out with. The local trade has been picking Up 
very fast of late and is now large. Another year it ywijjj 
take a bigger part of the cut of the head of the lakes 
— in some time. The market is in general quiet this 
week, 

A serious fire occurred this morning in the Schofield 
Lumber Company’s yards, among the Eddy & Glenp 
lumber stored there. The total loss on lumber is about 
$25,000. There was 11,000,000 feet of Eddy & Glenn 
lumber in the yards, and of this about 1,500,000 feet was 
burned, It was fully insured and the loss to Eddy & 
Glenn will be small. The Schofield Lumber Company 
lost in the destruction of trams, parts of docks A anq 
B ete, about $2,500. A fire in Schofield lumber in the 
same yard a week ago destroyed about $1,500 worth of 
lumber. 

The three saw mill concerns of Superior have appealed 
from the assessment. of the local tax board. heir gg. 
sessments were: Peyton, Kimball & Barber, $109,736. 
Schofield Lumber Company, $117,800; West Superior 
Lumber Company, $87,800. G. A. Potter also com. 
plained of his assessment of $32,000 on lumber at the 
West Superior company’s mill. 

Lumber shipments have been small for the week, Jt 
is growing late in the season and delays will be frequent 
from this time to the end. There is an immense amount 
of sold stock to go forward yet and rates are sure to 
be much higher. They have now reached $3, as expected 
earlier in the year, and will be more. It is evident that 
a considerable quantity of lumber sold to the east wil] 
remain on head-of-the-lake docks through the winter, 
Shipments of the week have been as follows: 

Boat AND DESTINATION. Feet carried, 


Steemer BM. FV. Butler, CHICAS. ..i.cccciccceces 550,000 
Steamer A. G. Lindsay, Cleveland................ 1,000,009 
MORGONOP MOSNtio, CIOVOIGNG.% .c0006ccccccccvces 800,000 
Schooner Mary Woolson, ‘tonawanda............. 950,000 
Schooner Sweetheart, Tonawanda................ 800,000 
EOROO TOOPIONS, CRICENO 6c ics ccc ccevcsccececcee 300,000 
Steamer H. Bissell, Cleveland................... 700,000 
Steamer T. B. Stimson, Cleveland..........ce.0. 550,000 
Steamer N. Mills, Cleveland..................... 500,000 
Steamer W. R. Stafford, Detroit.......ccccccecs 250,000 

NE. hob C6 SeEAa Chek PAS Kee e SEES sere hae 6,400,000 


The new local lumber pilers’ union has been initiating 
members of late, and last Sunday brought fifteen into 
the fold. It is expected that most of the pilers of the 
two cities at the head of the lakes will join before the 
charter is closed and the union finally organized. Etlorts 
will probably be made to affiliate this with the Long. 
shoremen’s International Union during the coming win- 
ter. <A trifling strike occurred among the pilers at the 
mill of Peyton, Kimball & Barber a few days ago, but 
was easily settled. 

_ The usual trouble over men that are hired in the 
cities and are advanced their fare to the work has 
commenced. As is customary with many of these men, 
they refuse to go to work when they arrive at the scene: 
of operations. This is a misdemeanor under the state 
laws and the lumber companies are taking the matter 
into court quite regularly. But it is unfortunate that 
in many cases so far the local justices at the woods 
towns are construing the law as leniently as possible 
for the swindling woods hoboes, and they are not re 
ceiving sufficient punishment to prevent further similar 
swindles. 

The Clyde Iron Works Company is busy making log 
loaders and has two of them out this week for winter's 
operations. 

W. C. Winton, formerly of the Knox Lumber Com: 
pany, of Ely, has bought the retail yard of the Two 
Harbors Lumber Company and will manage it hereafter. 

H. R. King, of the Pokegama Lumber Company, has 
returned from Colorado, where he and associates have 4 
promising mining property that is considered valuable. 

W. T. Bailey, of the W. T. Bailey Lumber Company, 
has returned from Idaho and the west coast, where, in 
company with H. Roberts, a Duluth mining man, he has 
bought a rich silver-lead mine and some fine iron ore 


. deposits. They expect to operate the mines themselves. 


P. A. Smith, of the Rat Portage Lumber Company, 
has been here this week to follow the case of the county 
against that company for $1,247 alleged to be due as 
taxes on certain logs which the company alleges were 


unfairly assessed. 
“—wreoerrerws" 


IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., Oct. 15.—Walter Alexander and H. H. 
Foster have returned home from Davenport, Jowa, where 
they have been figuring with lowa lumbermen for the 
possession of a large tract of timber land in one of the 
southern states. C. C. Yawkey, of this city, and 
Charles Edgar, of Duluth, Minn., left for Davenport 
on Sunday night on the same mission. } 

Mr, and Mrs, Alexander Stewart and daughter, Miss 
Mary, who have been traveling in Europe for the past 
few months arrived in New York last Saturday. F 

The Grand Rapids Lumber Company started up its 
mill again on Monday, after a shut down of several 
weeks on account of the scarcity of logs. 

W. J. Campbell, the Oshkosh lumberman, spent a few 
days in Wausau last week on business. 

The Werheim Manufacturing Company has been pur 
chasing considerable lumber the past few months. The 
dry stuff is being made up into stock as fast as received. 

The Wausau Box & Lumber Company has been rushed 
to its utmost capacity the past few months in order 
to fill several large orders. 





WAUSAU NOTES. 
Wausau, Wis., Oct. 15.—J. T. Collins departed for 
Spirit river on Wednesday to take charge of @ crew 
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men and put in 3,000,000 feet of logs during the winter 
for the Alexander Stewart Lumber Company. 

About 4,000,000 feet of logs belonging to the Alexan- 
der Stewart Lumber Company, brought down as far as 
Merrill in the rear drive, is now being driven from 
Merrill to the Wausau pond. A crew has been put to 
work and it is expected that the logs will reach here 


soon. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

Merritt, W1s., Oct. 15—Morgan & Pattinson, manu- 
facturers of Wisconsin hardwood lumber, of this city, 
have had a prosperous, busy season, and have sold their 
entire season’s cut, which they are now shipping out. 

R. H. Grimsted, representing a lumber concern at 
Pittsburg, Pa., but with headquarters at Menomonie, 
Wis., was in the city on Sunday, visiting his sister, Mrs. 
EK. J. Brent, wife of the manager of the Anson-Hixon 
actory. 
on) Heinemann, of the George E. Foster Lumber Com- 

any, attended to business at Milwaukee and Chicago 
the first of the week. 

A. H. Stange, president of the A. H. Stange Com- 
pany, has returned from his business trip to New 


York. 
E. J. Brent, manager of the Anson-Hixon sash, door 


and blind plant, returned on Monday from Oshkosh, 
where he had been to purchase new machinery for the 
factory. 


E. J. Brent, the new manager of the Anson-Hixon 
Sash & Door Company, of Merrill, Wis., is remembered 
by many old time sash and door men as having been 
for some time the principal owner of the Muscatine 
Sash & Door Company, of Muscatine, Iowa. Since sell- 
ing out his interest in that concern, however, Mr. Brent 
has been south and for several years was vice president 
and actively connected with the management of the 
W. K. Henderson Lumber Company, Limited, of Shreve- 
port, La., with mills at Timson, Tex., and Lumber, Tex. 
Mr. Brent is taking hold of affairs at Merrill in a way 
that, demonstrates his practical knowledge of the sash 
and door business. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crosse, Wris., Oct. 16—The weather is begin- 
ning now to get cool and river business is coming to an 
end for this season. All the mills here have closed 
down. The Colman Lumber Company sawed its’ last 
log on Friday evening last. The company was in hopes 
of getting more from West Newton, or at least enough 
to start up with in the spring, but it is so late that 
it has decided not to turn out any more logs this fall. 
Trade is very good. 

H. H. Simpson, who has been lumber inspector of this 
district for the past five years, has resigned that posi- 
tion and will leave for Woodland, Cal., this week with 
his family, where he will reside in the future. 

L. F. Easton, who had a house boat built this sum- 
mer for his family, has decided to make a cruise on 
the lower Mississippi and tributaries. He has his boat 
now on the ways and is getting it in shape to start 
south early next month. He expects to spend most of 
the winter there with a party of friends. 

John D. Young is spending a few days this week 
among his yards in western Minnesota, 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

Marinette, Wis., Oct. 17—There has been nothing 
doing in lumber circles this week outside of large ship- 
ments and prepfrations for the winter’s logging opera- 
tions, The latter now engross most of the attention. 
Almost all the lumber has been sold and local operators 
are figuring on next season. Isaac Stephenson sold 
this week 2,000,000 feet of white pine lumber. Among 
the buyers here this week were Adam Schillo, Alexan- 
der Soper, W. O. King and F. T. Bolles, Chicago. 

The Bay Shore Lumber Company bought this week 

1,500,000 feet of logs of Mann Bros., of Milwaukee. 
_Local mills will probably continue running until after 
November 10. The boom company expects to be sort- 
Ing at that date and most of the mills will continue 
until the freeze up. 
_ ©. H. Worcester, of Chicago, of the Worcester-Munis- 
ing Company, was a Marinette visitor this week. He 
18 spending a good part of his time now at Munising, 
Where the company is operating heavily. He says it 
has two camps in and about 100 men at work. 

Shipments, especially to Chicago, this week have 
been heavy. The river and harbor have been crowded 
with schooners and barges taking away cargoes to Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. It is estimated that fully 5,000,- 
000 feet went to Chicago this week. 

a e steam barge Burkhead loaded at the Perley Lowe 
ate this week, taking about 250,000 feet. Her tow 
eat at Green Bay. The Burton was at the Murphy 
ee Company dock and took out about 600,000 feet. 
Mat Our. Son loaded 1,000,000 feet at the Diamond 
a ch Company’s docks. The lumber all goes to Tona- 
— The Sheriffs, a steam barge, loaded at the 
— Lumber Company’s mill for Buffalo this week. 

4 arge, the Mowatt, loaded at Garth, Mich. 

r Po Jones, of Tacoma, of the St, Paul & Tacoma 
“umber Company, has been in Menominee this week. 





A SPECIAL CEDAR MEETING. 


POLIS, MINN., Oct. 15.—It has been deemed 
to hold a special meeting of the Northwestern 


MINNEA 
advisable 


ee Association, and in accordance with instruc- 
Eoontved from the president I wish to advise that 
me will be held at 2 p. m., Tuesday afternoon, 


October 22, at Hotel Marinette, Marinette, Wis. This 
meeting will be held for the purpose of discussing and 
acting upon the matter of tie and pole specifications as 
well as such other matters as may be brought up for 
consideration. It is of the utmost importance that each 
and every member be present and I trust that members 
will arrange to be in Marinette on the above mentioned 
date. Frep H. GILMAN, Secretary. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN NEWS. 


Bay City AND SaGInaw, MIcH., Oct. 14.—George Nes- 
ter, of Detroit, was here on Thursday attending to some 
business matters. He said the two mills of the Nester 
estate at Baraga and Ashland have cut to date this year 
60,000,000 feet of lumber and they have less than 10,000,- 
000 feet unsold stock on hand. The mills are both 
double band mills and he expects the total output this 
year will approximate 75,000,000 feet. Camps are al- 
ready cutting stock for another year. He says they have 
ten years’ stock for the mills in sight and the lumber 
business this year is very encouraging; one does not 
have to hustle much to sell lumber. George Nester 
stated on Saturday that within a year 15,000,000 feet 
of lumber manufactured by the Nester estate on Lake 
Superior has been sold to Saginaw river dealers and 
brought here by lake. 

L. C. Slade, who carries about 8,000,000 feet of lumber 
in stock in his Saginaw yard, said on Saturday that 
business continues active, He has not bought any large 
blocks lately but has been picking up small lots wher- 
ever he can find the boards and in the aggregate has a 
lot of lumber coming in with which to replenish ship- 
ments, which have been brisk with him during the sea- 
son. 

H. C. Ward has nearly finished his new band mill at 
Frederic, on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan 
Central, and the railroad company is putting in the 
necessary sidings and switches to connect the plant with 
the main line. This mill is finely equipped, has a large 
refuse burner and has thirty years’ stock ahead of it. 
Mr. Ward is building up quite a town at Frederic. 
Another large band mill has been erected by the Ward 
estate at a station on the Ward road, now known as the 
Detroit & Charlevoix railroad, which is to be known as 
Deward. It is thought these two mills will keep many 
logs from coming to the Saginaw river to be manufac- 
tured. 

The Michigan Central is hauling on its Mackinaw 
division large quantities of forest products. The bulk 
of the pine on the line of this road has disappeared. 
The Ward estate can furnish it with a vast quantity of 
pine and hardwood freight for years and the Stephens 
Lumber Company, at Waters, has enough mixed stock for 
three or four years yet. Salling, Hanson & Co., at 
Grayling, have considerable pine yet to be lumbered and 
a large quantity of hardwoods and hemlock. Haak 
Bros., who are operating at Wolverine, have a large 
quantity of mixed timber to be converted into lumber. 
The other operators are conducting business on a smaller 
scale, The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, which bought 
the Woodworth & Co. mill at Bay City, has a large 
quantity of timber tributary to this division which is to 
be lumbered and railed to Bay City to be manufactured. 
The Gale Lumber Company at West Branch, the Stevens- 
Miller Company near Rose City, and Michaelson & Han- 
son at Lewiston, Frank Buell at Bagley and a number 
of other firms will continue to furnish this division with 
lots of traffic. Logs will be hauled from Gladwin county 
for Charles Merrill & Co. to Saginaw to be manufac- 
tured, and the Hanson Lumber Company, operating at 
Roscommon, has a number of years’ cut ahead for box 
shooks. While the white pine in eastern Michigan is 
fading away there is yet a world of timber of mixed 
kinds yet available, and it must not be inferred that 
lumbering here is a thing of past history. 

The lumber firms on this river have all been busy 
lately. Not only are the yard dealers handling larger 
quantities of stock than a year ago but the mills and 
factories are kept running with full crews. Building 
operations have been active and material of all kinds 
has been called for as fast as it could be gotten out. 

The work of rebuilding the plant of the Goldie Hoop 
Company at West Bay City, which was destroyed by 
fire some time ago, is in progress, and the new plant 
will be ready for operations in about sixty days. The 
machinery has been ordered. 

The Cheboygan Lumber Company has laid off the 
night crew at its mill. 

H. A. Batchelor, of Florida, is spending a few days 
with relatives in Saginaw. He says the lumber busi- 
ness in Florida has been quite satisfactory this season. 

M. B. Wilkeson, of Asheville, N. C., was in Sagi- 
naw last week. He is lumbering in North Carolina, 
handling about 10,000,000 feet this year. During the 
summer he bought a tract of pine on the Blue Ridge 
which he regards as a fine investment. 

During September there were shipped by water from 
Cheboygan 5,625,000 feet of lumber, 225,000 pieces 
of lath, 67,000 railroad ties and 13,000 posts. 

The stave and heading mill plant of Hoeft & Schmor, 
at Rogers City, has shut down for the season owing to 
the falling off in the demand for staves and heading. 
These are about the only products in the wood line in 
eastern Michigan that are not booming. 

The Hall & Munson mills at Bay Mills will be com- 
pelled to suspend operations for the season within 
three weeks, owing to the loss of a large raft of logs on 
Lake Superior during a recent gale. The logs broke 
away and were lost or scattered to such an extent that 
they are not available for manufacture this fall. The 
mills will shut down about a month earlier than usual. 

The A. L. Miller mill at Little Marais has finished 
its season’s cut and the lumber has been shipped. The 


mill cut 1,500,000 feet of lumber and a quantity of ties 
and lath. The mill will be stocked for another season. 

Charles Peterson will erect a small mill five miles 
west of Swanzy. The plant will manufacture mixed 
timher. 

Peter B. Cade, of Oscoda, has an option on about 
18,000,000 feet of standing yellow pine in southern 
Alabama, together with a small saw mill and logging 
railroad. Mr. Cade returned recently from an inspee- 
tion of the timber and plant and he says the timber is 
the finest he ever saw, running over 50 percent to car 
sills. He was not favorably impressed with the mill, 
however, and says methods of lumbering in the south 
are much inferior to those pursued in the north. 

Col. George A. Loud returned home to Au Sable on 
Thursday from Munising, where he has been for some 
time looking after the company’s cedar operations there. 
At about the time the company’s mill burned here, a few 
weeks ago, the Foster company’s mill at Munising, 
which was cutting the Loud company’s cedar there, 
burned, necessitating the starting of the Loud company’s 
mill again at that place, and since then they have also 
cut some cedar for the Foster company. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, Oct. 12.—The only thing that has 
kept this from being the largest week’s trade out of the 
wholesale yards for the entire season has been the in- 
ability of the railroads to furnish cars as fast as wanted. 
The retail yards too are still enjoying an almost un- 
precedented trade. This condition has stiffened prices to 
such an extent that, as one dealer remarked, “we have 
thrown away our list and are now making prices of our 
own.” Good lumber is selling at from $1 to $2 above the 
list where it can be found dry and ready for immediate 
use. There is every indication of a continuance of the 
good local trade that now exists until away late in the 
fall, as the new buildings recently begun will take a 
large amount of lumber and before completed will run 
far into the winter. 

Receipts of lumber by both boat and car this week have 
been above the ordinary and the advance in lake freights 
from the head of the lakes to $3 a thousand has set 
everyone who has any quantity of lumber yet to ship 
looking for boats. Boats arriving this week were: 

BoaT AND Port oF SAILING. Feet delivered. 


Schooner A. A. Turner, Sheldrake, Mich......... 455,000 
Schooner City of Toledo, Sheldrake, Mich........ 500,000 
Schooner H. W. Hoag, Duluth, Minn............. 550,600 
Schooner B. B. Buckhovt, Duluth, Minn.......... 


Propeller Argo, Duluth, Minn.............. 
Schooner D. Dobbins. Duluth, Minn a 
Schooner C, R. Jones, Duluth, Minn............. 
Propeller Maine, Duluth, Minn.............eeee. 
Schooner A, C. Maxwell, Duluth, Minn 
Propeller Monohausett, Duluth, Minn............ 
Propeller Pawnee, Duluth. Minn................. 
Schooner L. A. Lain, Duluth, Minn.............. 





Schooner William Young. Duluth. Minn.......... 700,000 
Schooner M. E. Orton, Duluth, Minn............. 950,000 
Schooner Arenac, Duluth, Minn................4. 550,000 
Schooner Mary E. Parsons, Alpena. Mich........ 825.000 
Propeller W. &. Case, Green Bay, Wis........... 650,000 
Propeller J. H. Shrigley. Port Wing, Ont....:.... 600,000 
Schooner Shawnee, Port Wing, Ont.............. 950,000 
Propeller Orion, Little Current, Ont............. 600,000 
Schooner Moskoka, Little Current, Ont.......... 550,000 
Propeller Meridian, Ashland, Wis............... 750,000 


Propeller George King, Ashland, Wis............ 


Schooner Thomas Yaun, Ashland, Wis........... 450,000 
Schooner Teutonic, Ashland, Wis............... 975,000 
Schooner Athens, Two Harbors, Mich............ 550,000 
Propeller Saginaw, Osceola, Mich..............+. 350,000 
Schooner Mike Corry, Au Sable, Mich........... 400,000 
Propeller T. R. Scott, Black River, Mich......... 600,000 

Total receipts by boats for the week......... 17,750,600 


It will be seen that seventeen of the cargoes arriving 
this week have come from Duluth and Ashland, while 
from all the other ports only twelve cargoes have been 
received. 

Lath at the present time are in fair supply while 
shingles are still scarce and the demand keeps a little 
ahead of the supply. 

Real estate transactions continue fully as good as at 
any time this year. 

The lumbermen this week have mostly all been at 
home attending strictly to business. William Teare, of 
Potter, Teare & Co., has been in Ashland and Duluth for 
the past ten days. He predicts there will be less lumber 
wintered over at those places than ever hefore. Traveling 
men report trade throughout the country supplied by 
Cleveland as good and in fact much better than at any 
other time before this year. 

Only a few out-of-town buyers were in the city this 
week. Most of the lumber sold was through traveling 
men or by “telegraph or telephone. By the latter many 
good orders were taken for rush shipments. 

Hon. John Charlton was in the city on Friday and 
made sale of about 4,000,000 feet of white pine, part to 
the Saginaw Bay Company and part to the Cuyahoga 
Lumber Company. This lumber is at Little Current, 
Ontario, and will be shipped at once. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEepo, Onto, Oct. 14.—The past week has been un- 
eventful. Lumber continues to move freely and prices 
are well maintained. The fall trade has been good and 
promises to continue. Some lumber has been coming in. 
From reports received here it is noted that freights 
from Lake Superior have advanced. Some quote $3, 
but we have not learned of any charter at that figure 
for the market. Lumber for this port is well forward. 
Local trade continues good and all who cater to it are 
busy. .The factories have all the work they can handle. 





Reuben Hart, of Hornellsville, N. Y.. died at his home, 
that city, on October 6. after a lingering illness of many 
months’ duration. Mr. Hart was born at Hartsville, N. Y., 
January 1, 1827, and in 1847 removed to Hornellsville, where 
he engaged in the lumber business with his father, which was 
continued unti! 1866, when Mr. Hart branched out for him- 
self. A widow and one daughter survive him, 
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Logging News. 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 15.—M. J. Scanlon, of the 
Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company and the Brooks-Scan- 
lon Lumber Company, has returned to this city from a 
reeent trip in northern Minnesota. While in the north 
Mr. Scanlon attended to matters in connection with 
the new railroad which his company is building and 
looked after the arrangements for the winter’s logging. 
Relative to the work of the loggers this winter he 
Says: 

We find considerable difficulty in securing a suflicient 
number of workmen on the new read and we could easily 
employ from 100 to 200 more if we could find them; but 
1 do not look for any obstacle in this direction in the win- 
ter’s work. Many men were attracted to the wheat fields of 
North and South Dakota by the harvest reports, but within 
a few weeks they will be through with this work and many 
of them will in all probability desire to go to the woods 
for the winter. From present appearances I am of the 
opinion that the scale of wages demanded will not be in 
advance of those paid last year. The one obstacle to heavy 
logging operations this winter is the high price of provi- 
sions. Pork, beef, corn and oats are much higher in_ price, 
but lumber is now commanding a fairly high price in the 
markets and lumbermen are enabled to meet the increased 
cost of getting out the logs. Reports to the effect that log 
ging operations will be curtailed this winter in northern 
Minnesota On account of the increased cost are without 
foundation and from present indications the companies are 
preparing to secure even more logs than one year ago, Many 
of the larger companies have brought almost their entire 
supply of logs to the mills this year and they must neces 
sarily get out a large number this winter if they expect to 
continue the operation of their mills. 

Conditions for a large output of logs in the northern 
white pine belt are more favorable than they were a 
fortnight ago. The fact that most of the logs now down 
have gone to the mills or are on their way there has 
resulted in an inclination on the part of large logging 
and manufacturing companies to produce as large quan 
tities as they possibly can. 

Conditions in the Jabor market are more favorable 
to logging operations than they were two weeks ago, 
and it is probable that logging crews, when demand 
shall become especially active, can be hired on nearly 
the same basis as was paid a year ago, Local employ- 
ment agencies report no difliculty in securing all the 
men required for the woods at present, and wages have 
shown a slight decline from a month ago as a result. 
Laborers are coming in this fall somewhat earlier than 
usual owing to the continued rains of the past fort- 
night. This has put a stop to farming operations and 
laborers.-were obliged to lay off without pay. They 
immediately flocked to the large cities in search of 
employment, and the labor market is therefore in a 
more favorable position for employers. The smallpox 
scare is practically over, and men are becoming more 
and more convinced that they will have little to fear 
from this disease during the winter. This is aiding 
the movement toward the woods. 

A local paper has furnished a brief summary of the 
anticipated logging operations at this point as follows: 

The Bovey-De Laittre Company will put in four camps, 
two of which it will operate, Its camps will be along the 
Little Willow river and 100 men will be furnished em- 
ployment. Something like 22,000,000 feet will be put in 
according to present expectations, but this may be increased 
later to 30,000,000 feet or more. 

The Mississippi River Lumber Company will have two 
camps at Cross lake and will put in about 10,000,000 feet. 
Part of these logs will be sold to Minneapolis concerns and 
part wil) go to the Pine Tree Lumber Company. 

The Brainerd Lumber Company expects to put in about 
50,000,000 feet for its own use, which it will sell to other 
concerns. It will start four camps and logging contractors 
will put in the rest. The company’s stumpage is in the 
vicinity of Lake Bemidji, and in Itasca county. The bulk 
of its timber lies west of the Minnesota & International 
railroad. 

The C, A. Smith Lumber Company will put in fully as 
many logs as in any previous season and anticipates that 
the total will be fully 100,000,000 feet, all of which will be 
sent down the river to this point and sawed in its Minne- 
apolis mill. Tt will do no cutting, but has let the contracts 
to Price Bros., Powers & Simpson and the Itasca Lumber 
Company. ‘The timber which will be cut lies in Itasca 
county. 

The Shevlin- Carpenter Company will get out its usual 
quantity of logs, about 80,000,000 feet, according to present 
estimates. Two camps of its own will be established on 
Deer river, where the timber lies, and contracts have been 
let to Price Bros. and the Swan River Logging Company, who 
will start other camps. 

Preliminary work on most of these camps is already 
being done by the manufacturers and loggers inter- 
ested. 








IN THE MICHIGAN WOODS. 

Sacinaw, Micu., Oct. 14.—The demand for labor for 
woods work continues active. The last week men were 
hired here for John Godkin, who is operating in School- 
craft county, and for lumber firms in both peninsulas. 
Logging operators in the upper peninsula fear that the 
searcity of labor will hinder operations the coming win- 
ter. It is almost impossible to get men at $26 to $30 a 
month. One timber owner states that he would give $8 
a thousand to have his logs cut and banked, but cannot 
get an operator who wants to tackle the job, owing to 
the cost of supplies and scarcity of men. The general 
prosperity of the country and activity in all lines of 
business are the chief causes for lack of help, and it is 
thought that the smallpox epidemic in many camps last 
yor has something to do with the present scarcity 
Of tapor. 

Wright & Fischer, of Cheboygan, have started camps 
on Bois Blanc island, Logs and cedar will be cut. 

Charles Crampton, of, Bay City, has taken a contract 
to build a large dam near Frederic for the Wards and 
will begin the work this week. He expects it will take 
the greater part of the winter to finish the work. 

Johnson & Anderson, of Cadillac, have started a lum- 
ber camp nine miles west of Manton with a crew of 





twenty-five men and as many more are wanted. They 
will start another camp five miles west of Putnam Sid- 
ing. 

The Silverthorne Lumber Company, of Tonawanda, 
which bought some timber of the Bay Shore Lumber 
Company recently, has let two logging contracts to put 
in logs north of Champion. Camps are now being estab- 
lished, but difficulty is experienced in getting enough 
men, About 300 men are wanted for the work and only 
a portion of them have been secured. 

The Calumet & Hecla Company’s pine tract in White- 
fish township, on which is estimated to be 170,000,000 
feet of timber, will be lumbered the ensuing winter. It 
is expected that about 12,000,000 feet of logs will be 
put in for the Whitefish mill owned by the company. 
The Calumet & Hecla people also recently bought 6,000,- 
000 feet of manufactured dimension stuff. 

Saginaw firms operating in the Georgian bay district 
are hustling matters in the woods. Men are difficult to 
secure and wages are about as high as on this side. At 
Blind River Eddy Bros. & Co., of Bay City, have made 
wonderful progress. What was a dense forest a year 
ago is now a town site with waterworks system, electric 
lighting system and connection with the Canadian Pa- 
cific railway. Dockage has been constructed and a 
canal three miles long is being excavated to connect the 
mills with the Mississauga river. About half a million 
dollars have been expended. The company has one of 
the most complete plants in the world and employs 150 
men. Karly this month the corner stone of a $5,000 
public school was laid. Eddy Bros. & Co. have camps 
in operation and will secure a full stock for the mill 
next year. The Michigan Land & Lumber Company, in 
which S, O. Fisher, of Bay City, is heavily interested, 
also operates a saw mill plant at Blind River and in 
addition to its pine business is reported to be cutting 
hardwood timber for export. 

W. H. Peck will put in about 2,000,000 feet of logs 
near the Soo this winter. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Marinerre, Wis., Oct. 15.—The coming season in the 
woods will be an active one. Reports from every sec- 
tion of this northern country tell of the building of 
camps and other preparations for logging operations. 
Wages in the woods this winter will be as high as they 
were the previous season. Men are scarce and where 
$20 was paid a month ago men are few at $30 now. 
Inducements unnecessary a few months ago are now 
made by the operators in their endeavors to secure help, 
and in this policy better living accommodations play an 
important part, some of the camps setting as good a 
table as most of the second class hotels of the city. 

In Marquette county, Michigan, the principal oper- 
ations will be up the lake shore about thirty miles and 
in the southern part of the county just over the’ line 
from Delta county. Up the lake, Hebard & Son, the big 
logging concern at Pequaming, have about 10,000,000 
feet of pine to get out. Considerable of it will be cut 
this season. Camps are now going in for that purpose, 
but much will be left to log next winter unless summer 
operations shall be decided upon. The scene of these 
operations is in the Big Bay district. In this section, 
also, the Silverthorne Lumber Company, of Tonawanda, 
N. Y., has acquired considerable holdings in both Mar- 
quette and Baraga counties, and is preparing for a busy 
season. In the eastern end of the county little will be 
doing in the pineries, though considerable attention 
will be given to the cutting of hardwoods. J. L. Valnit- 
court, of New York, who last winter lumbered birdseye 
maple in the vicinity of Carlshend, has arrived there 
to resume operations. 

Down in Delta county the Escanaba & Lake Superior 
railway is already in the midst of active operations. 
Fifteen miles of new logging road will be built this 
winter, penetrating new tracts of timber, and fifty new 
logging cars have been purchased. The company has an 
iminense amount of standing timber and will be in the 
business when most of the other concerns north of here 
shall have passed out of existence. 

In the Cedar river district, Menominee county, Sam- 
uel Crawford & Son have already four camps in opera- 
tion and expect to start another soon. Cedar and hem- 
lock to the amount of about 12,000,000 feet will be logged 
In Delta county also the logging firm of Stickney & 
Johnson will this season cut about 14,000,000 feet of 
logs, about half being hemlock, for the Garth Lumber 
Company, of Garth, Mich They have extended their 
logging road four miles and already have four camps in 
operation, 

In Schoolcraft county, Michigan, Ferguson Bros., of 
Munising, have started on a big contract recently con- 
cluded with the Chicago Lumber Company, of Manis- 
tique, Mich., to get out 40,000,000 feet of pine tribu- 
tary to the Indian river and have three years in which to 
do it. This winter they will bank about 12,000,000 feet. 
Many million feet of pine will also be logged in the coun- 
ties adjacent to Schoolcraft, notably in Luce, Alger 
and Mackinaw, and to cater to the business the Manis- 
tique railroad, which now runs from Grand Marais, in 
Alger county, on the shore of Lake Superior, to Germ- 
fask, in the southern part of Schooleraft, will be ex- 
tended into Portage township in Mackinaw county. The 
extension will open up a new timber country. The Cal- 
umet & Hecla Copper Mining Company will get out 
about 12,000,000 feet this winter. 

The south range section of Houghton county will wit- 
ness a winter of activity in the woods The main oper- 
ators in this district will be Hall & Heughens, who will 
get out about 10,000,000 feet of timber, though con- 
siderable will be banked by other parties. Over the 
line from Houghton county, in Barata county, Leviture 





& Ross will conduct a camp within two miles of the 
county seat, and along the Fire, Steel and Sturgeon riy. 
ers much timber will be gotten out. 

The Girard Lumber Company, of Dunbar, Wis., js 
building an extension of fifteen miles to its logging road 
to penetrate a new timber tract of 75,000,000 feet. The 
company recently purchased a tract of 45,000 acres of 
cedar and hardwood lands and expects to keep its mill 
at Dunbar running for many years. 

Andrew Bjorkmann, of Iron Mountain, Mich., will have 
a dozen or fifteen camps in operation and will person. 
ally employ about 300 men, all but three of the camps 
being operated by jobbers. He will bank about 12,000, 
000 feet of pine, hemlock, cedar and basswood and will 
get out 15,000 cords of pulpwood and 6,000 cedar poles, 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


MERRILL, WIs., Oct. 15.—It is seldom that a day and 
a night pass without rain. This, will however, saturate 
the earth, raise the streams to a good stage and fill the 
swamps and sloughs with water. Then if a good freeze. 
up shall precede the fall of snow loggers will have little 
difficulty in making hauling roads across low places, 

Lumber jacks are leaving the towns along the river 
every day and some one or more of the loggers hang 
around the railroad stations every day picking up men 
to send up to the camps. 

Prescott Calkins, of Rhinelander, left last week with a 
complete logging outfit and a crew of fifty men for 
Champion, Mich., near which place he has contracted to 
put in 6,000,000 feet of pine for Silverthorne & Co.,, of 
Tonawanda, N. Y. This company has had an office in 
Rhinelander for a number of years, A. S. Pierce being 
the local manager. The timber Mr. Calkins will put in 
is of a fine grade of pine, running from one to four logs 
to the thousand. 

O’Day & Co. are putting in a camp at Mercer this fall 
and winter. 





IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 

DuLutTu, MINN., Oct. 15.—Eddy & Glenn have started 
two camps near Poplar river, south shore of Lake Su- 
perior, and will cut about the same amount of logs as 
last winter. 

The Sauntry-Cain company is beginning work in its 
camps for the winter. It still has a quantity of logs to 
be cut at the Carlton mill and will run it day and night 
for some time. The log crop of the winter will be large. 

A large quantity of logs and posts will be cut near 
Highland on the Duluth & Iron Range road by H. Pron- 
vost, who is getting his camps in and his men at work. 

Bolin & Wood have shipped their outfits to Cloquet 
and are already at work on their big contract with the 
Brooks Timber Company. 

People down from Bemidji say there will be a cut 
within thirty miles of that town of at least 500,000,- 
000 feet, which will require not far from 7,000 men and 
more than half as many horses. They are therefore an- 
ticipating a very lively and active winter there, 








WORK IN THE PINE TREE STATE. 

Bancor, Mr., Oct. 14.—A crew is now rafting out 
8,000,000 feet of the East branch logs and that will 
probably wind up the year’s operations at Penobscot 
booms, for the West branch is two months late and is 
not expected .until November 1, too late for rafting 
out this season. When the West branch drive started 
from Chesuncook lake it contained 80,000,000 feet, the 
greatest quantity of logs on record for a drive in this 
state, and with 50,000,000 feet of pulp logs taken out 
at Millinocket sorting gap there remaimabout 30,000, 
000 feet for the saw mills. The drive is now between 
Mattawamkeag and Lincoln, with the chances that it 
will not reach boom until between November | and 10. 

The question now is what to do with the West branch 
logs after they come in. Pea cove, the best wintering 
place, will accommodate about 10,000,000 feet, and per- 
haps 4,000,000 feet might be left in the dead water be- 
hind Freese’s island. Even in these comparatively shel- 
tered places there is danger of the logs being carried 
out by the spring freshets, and the lumbermen who de- 
sire to be sure of their Jogs next spring must go to the 
expense of “shingling’ them up on the shores. As 
nearly as can be estimated now, only about 65,000,000 
feet. of logs will be rafted out at Penobscot boom this 
year, compared with 124,341,000 feet last year. In the 
past twenty-five years about 1,000,000,000 feet of logs 
have come down the West branch of the Penobscot and 
with the exception of 1879, when the drive was hung 
up and failed to get through at all, there has been no 
such delay and hard luck for the lumbermen as has 
been experienced this year. 

Reports from the upper St. John say that 33,000,000 
feet of logs cut last winter are stranded, 8,000,000 be- 
longing to W. H. Murray being hung up above Gran 
Falls and 25,000,000 feet owned by various parties 
below the falls and in the lower Aroostook. f 

Such is the scarcity of laborers in Maine and partict- 
larly along the Penobscot that it may be impossible to 
run some of the saw mills nights, as had been intended. 
Employment agents find themselves unable to fill orders 
for men to work in the woods, and last week 155 men 
were gathered up in the slums of Boston and brought to 
Bangor for work in the camps. Most of these men are 
entirely unused to such work, few of them ever having 
had an ax in their hands, but they are better than n° 
men at all and so they have been brought here. As a 
rule these Massachusetts “loggers” get sick of their 
jobs after a few weeks and want to come down to Ban 
gor, and it is to be feared that such will be the yrs 
with the batch just sent in. All kinds of labor at 
fully employed in Maine just now and wages esti” 
vanced considerably over the rates formerly preva! ing: 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





A Freight Claim Bureau for the Metropolis—Heavy Lumber Receipts at the Tonawandas—Canal 
and Freight Rates Stiffening—New Grading Rules for Boston—Pittsburg Suffering 
from Car Shortage—Maine Ship Buiiding Unusually Ac ive 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Oct. 14.—It cannot be denied that local 
conditions are a little quiet. Retailers who find time to 
«ome over the bridge on the east or from New Jersey 
on the west or south all have the one story to tell of 
few orders for the past week. They look on the dullness 
as only temporary, however, and feel that building is 
gure to revive in the near future. A comfort, however, 
is found in the steadiness of prices, and wholesalers who 


confine themselves to outside territory are not complain- 


V7, 

The scheme which was told of exclusively in these 
columns almost a year ago of an association which should 
benefit the lumber trade greatly by relieving the ship- 
per of all annoyance consequent upon the recovering ot 
freight claims is about to be launched. The idea is not 
to have the old complaints, about which there is a ques- 
tion, fought over; the association will merely guarantee 
to collect everything that is legally collectable. The col- 
lection, too, will be prompt and the mere formation of 
the association itself will be of influence in lessening the 
number of grievances and in doing away with the pres- 
ent temporizing methods in vogue in some of the 
freight agents’ claim offices of the railroad lines. 

Business of a private nature has called John Catheart, 
the wholesale domestic and export hardwood dealer, 
abroad. He left for the north of Ireland quietly on 
October 5 and it was not until late last week that his 
departure became known. He will return as speedily as 
possible. ; ; 

Richard S. White, president of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, attended the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo last Wednesday, New York Day. 

Frank Reilley, of Buffalo, N. Y., passed through last 
week on his way to Providence, R. I., where he has gone 
to visit his parents. 

A former lumber dealer who will be recalled by many 
in the trade was here last week attending the big con- 
vention of the street railway men—William Allison, of 
Niles, Ohio, at present prominent in the Niles Street 
Car Manufacturing Company. For many years Mr, Alli- 
son was a lumber dealer at Niles and built up an excel- 
lent trade. 

White, Rider & Frost, the white pine dealers of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., are sending to the local trade here 
an interesting souvenir in a photograph of the late 
President McKinley and the Hon. J. G. Milburn seated 
in a carriage at Niagara Falls. The picture was taken 
only an hour before the assassin’s bullet laid Mr. Me 
Kinley low. 

John H. Ireland, president of the Cross, Austin & Ire- 
land Lumber Company, Brooklyn, is expected back some 
time this week from his trip to Europe. 

Recent visitors here included C. J. Gray, of Ora, Miss. ; 
8. P. Ryland, of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Com- 
pany, Baltimore; KE. Stringer Boggess, Clarksburg, W. 
Va.; F. R. Seeley, of the Santee River Cypress Lumber 
Company, Ferguson, 8. C. 

The New York Lumber Trade Association will hold its 
annual meeting on Wednesday of this week. The gen- 
tlemen in nomination for office are: President (re-elec- 
- tion) Richard S. White; first vice president, Albro J. 
Newton; second vice president, W. P. Youngs; treasurer, 
Charles E. Pell. 

The Chesapeake-Western Company of 141 Broadway, 

this city, besides making some new railroad deals re- 
cently has acquired 200,000 acres of fine timber lands 
running from North River Gap, Va., into West Vir- 
gina, and is erecting a large modern saw mill at the for- 
mer place with a capacity of 150,000 feet. 
_ The Atlantic Coast Steamship Company, which has 
In operation two steamers carrying lumber from 
Georgetown, S. C., headquarters of the Atlantie Coast 
Lumber Company, and which is capitalized at $500,000, 
has perfected its organization. J. L. Crosthwaite is pres- 
ident, Louis A. Hall vice president, George W. Graff sec- 
retary and treasurer, and the directors are D, Ogden 
Mills, Charles R. Flint and W. B. Flint. 


The Week’s Charters. 

limber freights continue dull, though the market ap- 
pears steady at 85s to 90s to the United Kingdom and 
‘ontinent. For deal tonnage from the provinces there 
's only a moderate demand, the season now being well 
advanced, For the few remaining orders shippers would 
ay meet 35s from St. John to west coast of Eng- 
oe Rates for time boats continue extremely low, 
rere being completed during the interval at 3s 54d 
0 9s (id for six and twelve months. For the better class 

of tonnage up to 4s is asked. 
te sander tonnage from gulf ports to the River Plate 
— freely at the range of $12.50 to $13 to Buenos 
oo but the more urgent requirements of shippers 
ey ‘” have been covered. Eastern and provincial 
an are scarce, but rates appear sustained at $9 for 
$10 fr. of medium size from Boston and Portland and 
the eg outside ports provinces. No action develops in 
Pad ¢ of Brazil freights, the bulk of the shipments to 

at country being made by steam. 

of ee to the West Indies has been in good request 
plished’ and though a larger business has been accom- 
ed the rates obtained have in most instances favored 


shippers, due to the freer tonnage offerings. Coastwise 
lumber orders offer sparingly, though tonnage seemingly 
is not urged. Shippers would meet $5.50 Brunswick to 
New York, but owners are endeavoring to obtain an 
advance upon this figure. 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 
P in omaaal Nordkap, Miramichi to West Britain, deals, 40s. 
ctoper, 

Steamer Fos, Mobile to Holland and Unite Kingdom. 
timber, 90s. October. 

Steamer Adelheid, gulf to a d. p. continent, Bordeaux to 
Hamburg, Rouen excluded, timber, 100s. 

Steamer Wastwater, Pensacola to Liverpool, Greenock or 
Manchester, timber, 90s. 

Steamer Tertia, Pensacola to two ports Italian Mediter- 
ranean, timber, 100s. 

sark Kidsiva, Apalachicola to United Kingdom or conti- 
nent, sawn timber, 115s, and hewn, 36s. 
, —- Luis G. Rabel, Sherbrooke to Buenos Ayres, lum- 
yer, SLO. 

Schooner J. W. Fitch, New York to Rosario, lumber, $10. 

Bark Cu'doon, St. John, N, B., to Montevideo or Buenos 
Ayres, lumber, $9.50. 

Bark Avonia, Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $8.50. 
, — Wentworth, Jacksonville to Guadaloupe, lum- 
er, $8. 

Schooner Rebecca J. Moulton, Ship Island to Porto Rico, 
lumber, $8.25 and port charges. 

Schooner Lewanika, Jacksonville to St. Pierre, Martinique, 
lumber, $7.50. 

Schooner D. J. Melanson, Pensacola to Havana, lumber, $7. 

Schooner Andrew Adams, Pensacola to New York, lumber, 
$6.50; option, Boston, $7. 

Schooner D. D. Haskell, St. Simons to New York, Igm- 
ber, $5.50. 

Schooner Bessie Whiting, Charleston to New York, lum- 
ber, $5.75, and ties, 18 cents. Both out of water. 

Schooner O. 8S. Barrett, Darien to Philadelphia, hewn 
timber, $6.25, and resawn lumber, $5.50. 

Schooner Lottie R. Russell, Jacksonville to New York, dry 
cypress, $5. 

Bark J. B. Rabel, Fernandina to Bridgeport, lumber, $5.75. 

Schooner Charlotte TT. Sibley, Savannah to New York, 
lumber, $6, 

Schooner R. D. Bibber, Mobile to New York, lumber, $6.75. 

Schooner John Hf. May, Fernandina to Philadelphia, lum- 
ber, $5.12%. 

Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 


Walnut Logs Cooperage 


and Lumber. Whitewood. Stock. 
ESCGUNOE coc aceecwrweaed 10s 12s 6d 7s 6d 
EE, Shee vacenaW as 10s 17s 6d 10s 
ere 16¢ 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10¢ ¢., ft. 
DED cxcaknaecabed 17s 6d 20s 22s 6d 
eae ees ee 20¢ 100 lbs. 2he 10¢ ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurrALo, N. Y., Oct. 15.—The stormy weather of late 
has cut down lumber receipts by lake materially and 
will make a difference with the winter stocks here, 
unless the rest of the season shall be milder. Only 
2,459,000 feet of lumber and 1,316,000 shingles have been 
reported for the week. Freight rates remain at $2.75 
from Lake Superior and $2 from Lake Michigan. 

The Montgomery Door & Box Company has leased con- 
siderable of its space to the Cyphers Incubator Com- 
pany, which is already in possession. Power as well 
as space is obtained and the new concern is occupying 
what was the mill office of the big factory, the mill 
office going over to the other side of Wilkeson street, 
which at this point is a part of the mill yard. The 
new company and the desk works of C. M. Lyman & 
Co, now take up a large amount of space, but there 
is plenty left for the Montgomery company, as the 
whole establishment is fairly immense in extent. The 
incubator company came in from Wayland, N. Y., and 
will employ about eighty men. It uses 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber in a year and will now buy of the saw mill 
owners direct. The grade most taken is No. 2 cuts. 
Considerable basswood is also used. H. E. Montgom- 
ery is in the west, looking up shipments of pine for 
Montgomery Bros., which is needed to fill out the yard 
for the winter season. 

M. KE. Preisch has gone east on a sales trip for 
Haines & Co. Having lately been west, he is posted 
on the entire situation now. 

H. S. Janes has returned from his trip to his Missis- 
sippi saw mills and has gone east. He finds the demand 
for oak at least fair in both plain and quartered. 

The R. Laidlaw Company has the steamer FE. H. 
Strong down from Lake Superior with a remnant of her 
lumber cargo still on board. She has been on the bottom 
of Lake Superior, but was raised after a long time, 
with her deck load of about 300,000 feet gone. 

T. H. Wall is back from Memphis, just in from an 
eastern trip for the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company. 
He reports that the company’s mills are running all 
right and other mills are busy, unless it be those on 
Wolf river, which are scant of water with which to 
move their logs. 

All reports from the lumber business in the interior 
of the state are very favorable. The mills are as busy 
as they ever were and the yards are doing as much 
business as the general business situation demands. 
It is a trifle one-sided, though, with the white pine 
dealer saying all sorts of good things of his sales and 
the hardwood dealer still a good deal slowed up. 

There seems to be no progress toward the settlement 
of the Hamilton failure at Middleport. Principal cred- 
itors say that they have not heard a word of the case 
for a long time. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company is not sat- 
isfied with the downtown office idea and confirms the 
report that an office will be built on the yard at Fill- 








more avenue, East Buffalo, and occupied at convenience 
in the spring or earlier. 

A. J. Elias is still settling the question of dropping 
out of politics. He was preparing to do so when the 
convention treated his mayoralty delegates so badly, 
but the party is inviting him to go on and he may do so. 

Rufus F. Sprague, president of the Gordon Hollow 
Blast Grate Company, the well known manufacturers of 
blast grates, edgers and trimmers, of Greenville, Mich., 
is among the visitors at the Pan-American. 





’ 
TRADE OF THE TONAWANDAS. 

Norto TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 15.—Car shortage is 
more stringent than at any other period since it was 
encountered about a month ago, and dealers do not ex- 
press any hope of immediate relief. They do not appear 
to be losing any business as a result, but quite the re- 
verse, many of the dealers reporting orders on the in- 
crease, despite the fact that they are seldom able to 
promise any definite time of delivery. One of the largest 
shippers says that he has enough lumber awaiting ship- 
ment to fill at least twenty-nine cars, but during the last 
five days he has been able to secure only one car. Al- 
though the scarcity of canal boats is not as pronounced 
as a week ago, the shipments of lumber east by canal 
during the last week were the smallest for any similar 
period this season. A large amount of stock to be for- 
warded by canal is scheduled to arrive here by vessel 
before the close of the season, and as there is little pros- 
pect of canal boats being able to make more than two 
trips it is likely that much of it will be left in the Tona- 
wandas over winter unless shipped by rail. 

Lumber receipts at the Tonawandas for the last week 
are estimated at close to 20,000,000 feet, making the ap- 
proximate total for October up to date 38,000,000 feet. 
To bring the receipts for the month up to a record break- 
ing mark, which means in the neighborhood of 85,000,000 
feet, the number of lumber laden vessels to reach port 
during the remainder of the month will have to be unusu- 
ally large, and reports indicate that such will be the 
case, a large fleet being due within the next few days. 
Shipments by canal for the last week amounted to 4,423,- 
649 feet, bringing the total for the month up to 10,431,- 
862 feet, which has been equaled in but a single week 
during the season. 

Local vessel agents are being offered $3 on cargoes out 
of Lake Superior ports, principally Duluth and Two 
Harbors, to this and other Lake Erie points, which 
means that the prevailing rate will be strongly estab- 
lished at that figure before the end of the week. Some 
of the carriers have accepted offers to take a few off 
cargoes at $3.25. The rate on lumber to be shipped from 
the Tonawandas by canal to New York took a jump yes- 
terday as the result of a break in the canal at Syracuse on 
Saturday. Yesterday owners of canal boats here received 
word that repairs could not be completed in less than 
twelve days, which means a considerable delay in ship- 
ments. As soon as shippers learned of the condition of 
the break they agreed to advance the rate 10 cents and 
began chartering all light boats possible bound west and 
on this side of Syracuse. Although the advance will 
have a tendency to keep many boats from loading other 
freight, some of the carriers want $2.25. The existing 
rate is the highest at this period of the season in several 
years. No advance in the rate to Albany has been made 
lately. 

The scarcity of tonnage for shipments from the Tona- 
wandas is having a tendency to fill the yards with a 
more assorted stock than at any other time this season. 
Among the yards that are becoming well filled is that of 
A. Weston & Sons, which reports the largest amount of 
lumber on hand since the fire that burned the greater 
portion of its stock in 1895. 

About a month ago callers at the office of the R. J. 
Rogers Lumber Company, on Main street, found the door 
locked and a ecard on it announcing that the manager 
would return in from eight to ten days. The office is 
still closed and the same card remains on the door, 
which is causing considerable speculation among local 
lumbermen. The company has not received any stock 
here since opening its office on Main street several 
months ago. 

The announcement that Fred Jackson has replaced 
Peter D. Hershey, jr., as White, Rider & Frost’s New 
York agent, owing to Mr. Hershey’s death, was incorrect. 

Levant R. Vandervoort, of Smith, Fassett & Co., was 
chosen president of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion board of directors at the organization of that body 
last week, an honor highly esteemed by the recipient. 

M. M. Smith returned from Durand, Mich., yesterday 
after attending the funeral of his brother, F. J. Smith. 

R. G. Furgeson has severed his connection with the 
local lumber business of John Godkin and returned to 
his home at Bay City, Mich. Mr. Furgeson was mana- 
ger here for Mr. Godkin for over two years. 

Hugh McLean, of McLean Bros., has returned from a 
business trip in the east. 

M. W. Childs, of Medina, N. Y., receiver for the 
Muskoka Lumber Company, was a recent visitor. 

Thomas Charlton, of J. & T. Charlton, has returned 
form a business trip to Toronto, Ont. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 15.—The same only more of it 
just about describes the condition which confronts 
buyers and sellers of the Boston market for the week. 
Little time is devoted to gossip throughout the lumber 
region of the Hub, for the salesman is in the saddle, the 
fall skirmishing is on and each doughty warrior is 
making the most of -what opportunities are afforded 
him, while he who is not yet in the thick of the fight 
has his ear to the ground and his pencil sharpened for 
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what the fortunes of war may bring. There are no idle 
hands, consequently Satan can find little mischief for 
them to do, therefore the doings of the members of the 
Boston trade present little of excitement to chronicle. 
There is business in the crisp October air, and it is 
no less crisp and invigorating than the air itself. 

A more nearly perfect set of rules for the grading 
of the various kinds of lumber which come into the 
Boston market is occupying the attention now of both 
wholesaler and retailer. A second meeting of the two 
committees was held on Monday, October 14, at the 
Exchange Club, the wholesalers, represented by H. D. 
Wiggin, George H. Davenport and Frank Huckins, who 
constitute the permanent conference committee, met the 
retailers, in the persons of William H. Wood, William 
O. Curtis and C. W. Leatherbee. The principal object of 
the conference was the submitting of rules which have 
already been adopted by the retailers and a general 
discussion of their merits or defects. Incidentally 
there is an effort on foot to devise means to increase 
the revenue of the surveyor general’s office. The present 
surveyor general, Ralph L. Abbott, who has held the 
office for some six months, has proved a most acceptable 
incumbent to both the wholesale and the retail interests, 
and it is thought that the office should hold something 
more in the way of emolument for so competent and 
interested a man. 

When the present business shall be disposed of it is 
thought that again the old question of the abolishment 
of the railroad storage system will be brought up. 
Boston is unique in this practice and it is believed 
that a large measure of evil would be eliminated with 
the passing of these sheds. It is rare when a whole- 
saler is able to obtain a price which covers the extra 
cost of storage for lumber from these sheds, for the 
retailer is quick to discover how long a pile has been 
stored and to make an offer which he figures to be com- 
mensurate with the owner’s anxiety to stop storage 
expense. The evils to the retailer more than counter- 
balance the good he may derive, for it furnishes an 
ample and abundant field for the operation of the 
scalper, who, with his office under his hat, is thus 
enabled to sell small lots directly to the consuming 
trade. 

Joe Kennedy, of spruce fame, has returned from his 
inspection of the midway at Buffalo. Joe took on faith 
all that was told him of the glorious scientific achieve- 
ments which are represented at the big fair, but he 
inspected for himself the charms which abound where 
the “barker” and the “tom-tom” make themselves heard. 

C. W. Leatherbee, after indulging in a snowball fight 
in the White mountains, has returned from his coach- 
ing trip much benefited by the thoroughly enjoyable time 
which the trip afforded. 

There is intense rivalry in the vicinity of Leominster 
and Clinton, where the men of the two plants of William 
A. Fuller & Co. meet on the diamond whenever oppdor- 
tunity affords and there contest each other’s supremacy 
in the national game. It is a standoff at present between 
the two nines. It is an open question who is the cap- 
tain of the Leominster force—Fred Johnson, the man- 
ager in that town, or his second in command, William 
Bent. Willie furnishes most of the noise and, besides 
doing all the coaching and the rooting, also saves the 
cost of a band. New England is on tiptoe awaiting the 
result of the third game, which will establish the 
championship. 

On Sunday, October 6, the main building of the 
plant of the Moseley & Stoddard Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, Rutland, Vt., was completely destroyed by fire. The 
cause of the fire is yet unknown, but the indications 
as far as obtainable point toward incendiarism. The 
loss is estimated at $35,000, most of which was covered 
by insurance. The mill was well filled with partly 
completed work, and the loss of this, with the orders 
which were yet untouched, will constitute the most 
serious embarrassment. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 15.—Under the influence of 
the mild and open autumn weather of the past couple 
of weeks the immediate demand for building lumber has 
increased to such an extent and so suddenly that whole- 
sale dealers are quite unable to forward the lumber 
wanted in time to prevent delay of work. This delay 
is caused not only by the lack of cars but also by the 
inability of the mills to get off the increased number 
of orders now being sent; this extra demand coming in 
at a time when the mills were already being taxed to 
the utmost. The wholesale dealers on the Delaware 
river front also report that they are moving more lum- 
ber off their wharves than for months. Open spaces 
are appearing where for some time had appeared solid 
rows of high piles. There is a shortage now of several 
articles of North Carolina pine, particularly }-inch box 
and 1x12 and 1} 12-inch in Nos. 2 and 3 grades. 

There is a rumor that the wholesale dealers who 
handle sap pine framing will hold a meeting to consider 
the advisability of adopting a uniform scale of prices 
for this product. There is now no question but that sap 
pine framing will be henceforth used in increasing 
quantities, and no valid reason exists for selling sap 
pine at such a reduction under the price of hemlock, 
except that some of our wholesalers think there is 
enough glory to be had in handling large orders so that 
the question of profit is not really worth considering. 

F. E. Creelman, of the F. E. Creelman Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cairo, Ill., was in Philadelphia the past week 
visiting his business friends. 

The price of the well-known Richardson brand of 
sawed cypress shingles, No, 1 heart, has been advanced 
50 cents a thousand. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PitrssuRG, Pa., Oct. 15.—Since the last letter com- 
plaining of the shortage in cars there has been no 
change in that line. Complaints are long and loud and 
customers absolutely refuse to accept any excuse for 
delay in shipments on the part of wholesalers. It was 
reported that during the past week there was 4,900 
freight cars, loaded, lying in the Pittsburg yards una- 
ble to be forwarded. One lumber firm complains of a 
car having been eighteen days in transit from Cleve- 
land to Pittsburg; another, of one thirty-one days in 
transit to McKee’s Rocks, a distance of four miles. And 
so tales of woe multiply with no apparent effort made 
to better conditions, Business is brisk enough to suit 
everybody and only this hindrance has a depressing 
effect upon an otherwise active market. There has 
been some talk relative to the reluctance of some of 
the retailers, mainly in the Millvale district, to stock 
up, but it is a temporary suspension on the part of 
these dealers. Allegheny and south side retailers are 
very busy and have been heavy buyers. 

Judge U. G. Kendall, of Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
H. C. Huston and J. L. Kendall, of Pittsburg, have 
purchased 2,000 acres of timber land situated near 
Morgantown and along Dicks river. They have organ- 
ized and will be known as the H. C. Huston Company, 
with the principal office in Pittsburg. A mill will be 
erected on the land at once and 200 men employed in 
getting out the timber. 

The business of Flint, Erving & Stoner has kept up 
to the usual good standard of the past six months with 
no falling off in orders. One block of houses in Clair- 
ton, Pa., was awarded to Flint, Erving & Stoner to 
furnish lumber for their erection. 

Oliver Martin, Claysville, Pa.; Mr. Wood, of the Mor- 
gantown Planing Mill Company, Morgantown, W.Va.; Mr. 
Kuntz, of the Union Planing Mill Company, Jeannette, 
Pa.; B. E. Fitzgerald, of the National Lumber Com- 
pany, McKeesport, Pa.; J. Covode Reed, of Greensburg, 
Pa., McKean Harl, of Punxsutawney, Pa., J. P. Linn., 
of Burgettstown, Pa., M. M. Anderson, of Anderson & 
Leech, Brookville, Pa., called upon the Pittsburg trade 
lately. 

fellas Morrow, of D. L. Gillespie & Co., has returned 
from Europe, which he did thoroughly after a visit to 
the British Westinghouse interests at Manchester, 
which are progressing rapidly. Mr. Morrow is enthu- 
siastic over, as he terms it, “Americanized Europe,” 
and is astonished at the marvelous footing which 
American ideas and products have secured. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
filled an order of over 1,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
bridge sills and car timbers for the Cleveland, Hock- 
ing Valley & Toledo railroad; also an order for 59,000 
feet of hickory for wagon stock to be sent to San 
Francisco. This company has also closed the contract 
for the entire output of the North State Lumber Com- 
pany at Parmele, N. C., and the Ayden Lumber Com- 
pany at Ayden, N. C. Both are band mills located in 
the famous shortleaf belt of the Atlantic coast section 
of the state, with a combined capacity of about 135,000 
feet a day. 

Lindsay & Hamilton report a regular, steady trade. 
E. B. Hamilton will leave in a few days on a business 
trip to Wisconsin and Michigan to look after white 
pine and norway stock. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 

Bartimore, Mp., Oct. 16.—The good feeling in the 
local and domestic lumber business, which set in some 
time ago, is maintained. While there has been no de- 
cided expansion in any line, trade is of fair volume and 
keeps up well. Receipts are not in excess of require- 
ments. No accumulation of stocks has taken place and 
conditions are favorable for a rise should inquiry be- 
come more active. The distribution is not merely up 
to but ahead of the average for other years, while prices 
are either very firm or moving upward by small de- 
gree. Business is on the whole of a very gratifying 
character, manufacturers as well as dealers having an 
opportunity to obtain acceptable returns. The supply 
of North Caroline pine is being held down to moder- 
ate dimensions, with the inquiry for box grades rather 
quiet, but other grades moving freely and justifying 
expectations of an increase in the near future. Over- 
selling is still a feature with a number of mills, s0 
that briskness for some time to come is assured. Stocks, 
however, are not well assorted and buyers frequently 
experience more or less difficulty in getting what they 
want. Kiln dried lumber is moving freely and values 
are either steady or advancing. in every department. 
The same conditions apply in a measure to white pine 
and the southern softwoods. Georgia pine appears to 
be a trifle stiffer under the influence of numerous in- 
quiries, though receipts are by no means small. The 
movement is still hampered by the scarcity in cars. 
White pine continues to hold its own with respect to, 
both price and volume. Good grades find ready takers, 
buyers of all classes being in the market and taking up 
stocks as fast as they are offered. A strong factor of in- 
creasing strength and importance in the market is 
cypress, which not only holds its own but is making 
gradual headway in the volume of movement and also 
with regard to values. Spruce and hemlock are ap- 
parently making steady headway, though progress is 
slow. The hardwoods show no variation from the con- 
ditions which have prevailed for weeks, being in good 
request at figures which stimulate the productive 
agencies. Oak and ash are sought by furniture manu- 
facturers and other consumers. Poplar is steady at 
attractive values and desirable stocks everywhere at 








the mills are cleared up. No pronounced change has 
taken place in the foreign trade. The encouragin 
aspect noticed some time ago continues and the jp. 
creased requirements abroad seem to have resulted jp 
a lowering of the visible supplies. 

A boiler explosion in the mill of Rennie Butterworth 
& Co., near Dewitt, Dinwiddie county, Va., on October 
10 wrecked the plant and cause the death of two men 
and the serious injury of several others. The mill wag 
operated by A. G. Smith, of Ridgely, Md., who had 
contract to saw 2,000,000 feet of lumber for Butter. 
worth & Co. The contractor was killed by the explo- 
sion, as was a negro. Mr. Smith leaves a widow. 

A creosoting plant is to be established at Norfolk 
Va., by the E. Christian Company, formerly the Old 
Dominion, and operations will be commenced about No. 
vember 1. Another plant of the same kind is to be 
erected on the Elizabeth river, near Norfolk. William 
Bigbee, for a number of years connected with the Old 
Dominion Company, is at the head of the new eop. 
cern, which is composed of local capitalists. About 
$50,000 are to be expended in improvements. 

L. L. Clogg and J, A. Baker, formerly connected with 
the Chesapeake Lumber Company, one of the concerns 
organized by Charles E. Corkran, have opened a whole. 
sale and commission lumber business in this city, their 
yard being on Canton and East Falls avenues. They are 
energetic young men and their prospects of success are 
excellent. 

About 16,000 acres of timber land on the Gladys fork 
of the Cheat river have passed into the possession of 
the Raine-Andrews Lumber Company, which is build. 
ing a branch road from Gladwin, on the Dry Fork rail- 
road, to Flints, for the purpose of developing the tract, 

The Sandy Point mill, on the southern branch of the 
Elizabeth river, near Norfolk, Va., has been leased by 
the Camp Manufacturing Company, of Franklin, Va, 
which will cut timber on a large tract purchased in 
Princess Anne county. ‘The mill will be under the man- 
agement of G. L. Crisp. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Oct. 14.—With 12,000,000 feet of the 
second East branch drive already rafted out at Penob- 
scot boom and the mills all well supplied, and with a 
harbor full of vessels loading for many coastwise ports, 
the lumber season of 1901 on the Penobscot starts, on 
the homestretch—the closing spurt before winter shall 
close the port of Bangor and begin forming a crop of 
ice to cool the cocktails of New York and Philadelphia. 

The American Thread Company, under direction of 
the company’s agent in Maine, F. W. Hamlin, of Milo, 
has begun work on the foundation for a new saw mill 
and spool factory at Milo. The saw mill is to be 35x70 
feet, two stories, long lumber to be sawed in tlie upper 
part and birch spool stock in the lower part. The long 
lumber (spruce) will be worked into box stuff for the 
use of the spool mill. Steam power will be used and. 
the saw mill will be running by January 1. The spool 
mill will employ about 150 hands. It will be a two story 
building 67x200 feet. 

The Fish River Railroad Company, which is to build 
the line through the big timber country between Ash- 
land, on the Bangor & Aroostook road, and Fort Kent, 
on the upper St. John river, has been formed in Bangor, 
and now has three surveying parties at work upon the 
proposed route. The work of construction will begin 
— as the weather will permit in the spring of 

2. 

At present there is a fleet of about 100 sail loading 
lumber at Bangor and at least 200 more are expected 
before the close of navigation. Freights remain on the 
basis of $2.50 a thousand to New York, but an advance 
to $2.75 and $3 may be expected any day. 





ON THE SOUTH MAINE COAST. 

PoRTLAND, Me., Oct. 14.—Mill men are experiencing 
great difficulty on account of low water, not being able 
to get their logs down river. On some parts of the 
Penobscot river the water is so low that it would be 
easy to wade across. One drive from the West branch of 
the Penobscot with 30,000,000 logs has reached Argyle 
boom but it is so late that few if any of the logs can 
be rafted out this fall. Other mills are hung up wait 
ing for logs and the situation in the domestic market 
is not a very encouraging one. 

Exporters are also experiencing a period of inactivity. 
Many inquiries are floating through the market but 
nothing seems to come from them. Not a River Plate 
vessel can be seen loading along the water front and 
only one small one loading pine for Demerara. The 
schooner Avis arrived this week with lumber for New 
Haven, Conn.; schooners Fanny, Ina and Nellie Waters 
with spruce for Boston and G. H. Berry with lumber 
for Pawtucket, R. I. 

Shipbuilding operations in Maine have not fallen off 
to any perceptible extent and the indications promise 
a busy fall judging from the amount of shipping 10¥ 
on stocks. To date, the amount of tonnage launch 
at Bath during the year is 29,388 tons and, consider: 
ing the vessels on the stocks, with an approximate tom 
nage of more than 10,000, all of which it is hoped will 
be launched before December 31, the total will almost 
equal that of 1900, when 41,532 gross tons were built. 
All the ship yards are busy and employment is given 1 
a large number of men. 

The schooner Savannah, recently launched at Kenne 
bunkport, Me., is now here being rigged for sea. She 
is owned by the Deering-Winslow Company, of this city, 
dealer in southern pine lumber, and is to be used wholly 
for the lumber carrying trade. 
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. IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 
in- 
” Social and Commercial Features in the St. Louis Trade—Car Shortage and a Petty Swindler 
th _Protecting Lumber Sales for the World’s Fair—Kansas-[lissouri Prospects Bright 
os —A Lumbermen’s Railroad in Mississippi— Coopers at New Orleans Threaten 
ag Trouble—tIn Florida, Georgia and Alabama Lumberdom. 
a 
* A DAY IN ST. LOUIS. wise I had thought of securing an interview with Mr. 
- A Popular Form of Gymnastics. price we 7“ a seca Th a life, nt ae 
; : esisted in deference to that gentleman’s well known 
Ik, After dinner almost any day there can be found in modesty; and because, also, it enight be too much. like 
Nd the billiard room of the Mercantile Club in St. Louis the enterprising habit of the daily newspaper in inter- 
o- anywhere from six to twelve of the lumbermen of that Ji ying 9 distinguished foreign visitor to our shores 
be ey, devoting s helt hour to walking shout the beitesd upon his impressions of America the moment he steps 
m d pool tables with the very laudable purpose of digest- UP P P 
and poo" ei ; ¢ olf the gang plank of a steamer. To all of these happy 
ld ing their food and obtaining « suflicient amount of coms and blushing brides and to the young people 
yn physical exercise properly to fit them for the duties of a gel preparing Sun. thle ‘cinch eed te 
* business, smog, the expert big te ome t eee AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will for the moment forswear 
| A. J. age ge a. 7. te - oe - eee its strict temperance principles and with Rip Van 
th ama ghar Mata hue abs het gy adc Winkle say, “Well, I’ve sworn off, but this once doesn’t 
ns nings, W. P. Merck, W. M. Grayson, W. E. Barns, U.N. patios ti nt fie feimeiiatdion . d long life.” 
le- Clark and C. D. Johnson. Some of these of course are , oo CO [ORE eRe ‘ is ng ie. 
sir more expert than others—the others pay the bills. Neglected for a Railroad Magnate. 
re When the average farmer’s boy signifies his need of I arrived in St. Louis Friday morning, and inasmuch 
re recreation, tramping the fields with a gun or riding his as George Gould, owner of the Wabash and Missouri 
wheel, the practical farmer often refers him to the Pacific and other roads, had reached St. Louis the night 
rk saw-buck and woodpile as a most excellent means of before my arrival did not cut much of a figure. He is 
of physical exercise; and were I statistically inclined I one of the champions of St. Louis and her interests 
d- might figure out the number of cords of wood which and is very much appreciated as a business man and as 
il- might be sawed in any given period by these lumbermen a railroad magnate. He is modest and unassuming and 
et, in the time which they devote to pool and billiards. I cordial in his relations with the men who manipulate 
he am, however, inclined to make no such comparison; I the traffic of his railroads; and his annual tours of 
by do not believe in making one’s recreation useful, There inspection are occasions for interviews with them as 
a, is a time for work and a time for play and the average well as with other established interests relating to 
in business man does not set aside sufficient time for the them. He was upon this tour accompanied by his fam- 
n- latter purpose. There would be more good solid work in ily, who are as much interested in their own country 
the business world, more good nature, more sound con- as in seeing the sights of Europe. 
stitutions and — brains if more ——— men took Back Again in Harness. 
advantage of the physical exercise and mental recreation eviss ; ; P +“ 
to be found around the billiard table or in the bowling nan hee ee ee a glee 
he alley. A prominent physician, a physical instructor in pe , ks’ E apany, : , y 
: Taig : Ane m a six weeks’ European trip. This trip was under 
b a western college, some time after the addition of a takem a0 a. period of pest and chenns teem bathesss ae 
ha billiard room to the institution wrote as follows re- tivities end also because panther of Mr. Grayson’s 
. garding the physical benefits of this game: family were on the other side of the ocean; and because 
all i have sonatelly onngten’ De severel eatin Se ee also Mr. Grayson has numerous relatives and friends 
of cerpeleed tovnote the benefits to those possessing weak and _ living in England with whom he enjoyed a very pleasant 
ia, defective structures. So marvelous have been the results in visit. Mr. Grayson has been much benefited by his tour, 
of many cases where diseases sare Sees See See but is very glad to be back again at his desk. 
. 1 ane This qxerciae, 00 efficacious in driving disease from A Present to the President. 
3 roven . . . ° 
il the tuian system, nas been thoroughly tested and has proven President Roosevelt has many admirers in St. Louis, 
pastime reach every part of the body and operate upon and no more ardent one than C. F. Blanke, one of the 
i every —— SS F ne ea og By a directors of the St. Louis Exposition but better known 
12 Re re a ee aes as the owner of one of the finest saddle horses in the 
aste : luggishly in remote 7 pe 
r Tl aaictartes portions io omen "and, quickened in its cir. country, “Village Boy,” for whom he has refused $5,000. 
culation by the relaxing and contracting muscles. The brain, 
ool stimulated into new activity by the lively, bounding current 
ry within and unharnessed by disordered functions of the 
» physical life, comprehends and absorbs with swiftness what- 
, ever is presented to its spiritual appetite. Such have been 
ild the effects of free billiard exercises, and I hope soon to see 
sh- them become general in use. 
nt, This goes far to explain the mental acuteness of the 
* average St. Louisian in a business dicker. 
rin A Wholesale Capitulation of Bachelor Lumbermen. 
of Another feature of the social life of St. Louis and 
the southwest at this time is the prevalent tendency 
ng upon the part of bachelor lumbermen to abandon that 
ed preliminary and rudimentary phase of existence and 
he step forth into the fuller life beyond the marriage altar. 
ice Considering the number of available and attractive 
young women of marriageable age in the southwestern 
metropolis and its tributary country, I am not particu- 
larly surprised at this, but am at a loss to account for 
the existence of a marriage epidemic at just this time. 
ng In some cases probably it just happened so. The time 
ble came and they were ready for it. In other cases per- 
the haps the car shortage may have had something to do 
be with it by preventing some during the past months from 
of being engrossed as thoroughly in business as they usu- 
yle ally are, enabling them to give more time to their social “VILLAGE BOY,” A ST. LOUIS PRODUCT FOR THE 
an duties and to the cultivation of the fair sex. Others PRESIDENT. 
wf = 80 prospered in past years as to be able now Upon 9 visit to St. Louis a year ago Mr. Roosevelt, 
th ¢ this important atep in good style; and aside aaa who has ridden horses in various parts of the country, 
ty “se possible causes Cupid may have some especial ith the cowboys upon the plains and with many of 
y: and hidden reasons for having been particularly active them also at San Juan hill, had an opportunity to ride 
put at this time, as he may desire to take a vacation at “Village Boy” and praised him as the finest horse he 
. the time of the St. Louis exposition in order to devote iad ever ridden or seen. A week or two ago, Mr. Blanke, 
* Suitable time to that event. . fearing that Mr. Roosevelt, engrossed among his new 
ies John Charles McLachlin, manager of the Big Four duties, would neglect the outdoor life to which he had 
7 lumber Company at St. Louis, was on October 16 heen accustomed, wrote him a very graceful letter offer- 
. married to Miss Grace Wood Burroughs, of La Crosse, jing to present him with the valuable animal. 
ber Wis., as the LUMBERMAN announced three weeks ago. 
Down at Marianna, Ark., J. H. Ryan, secretary of the A Straight Tip to Pierpont Morgan. 
off L’Anguille Lumber Company, married a daughter of I heard a suggestion from one of the leading lumber- 
ise President Miller of that company, and Max D. Miller, men of St. Louis that the yellow pine field would be 
ow 4 son of President Miller, two days later married an the most promising one that could possibly be presented 
red estimable lady of Wellsville, Mo. Secretary Charles to the redoubtable J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York 
er- Milton McWilliams, of the Southern Pine Lumber Com- city, as an opportunity for the display of his intelli- 
on Pany, also led to the marriage altar on October 16 a gence, wisdom and the investment of a few billions of 
vill exarkana bride. There have been various other mar- dollars in order that stability might be given to the 
ost Mages in lumber circles in the southwest within the values of the product, which today comes from hundreds 
ilt. last month or so and I am reliably informed that the of mills variously situated, and no two similarly 
to 800d work will probably go on for some weeks and equipped with machinery or supplied with timber; a 
months, Among others I would mention George K. few of them grouped on each of the individual lines of 
ne Watson, St. Louis correspondent of the AMERICAN Lum- railroad and all of them seeking to deliver into thé 
she BERMAN, whose wedding was duly announced in last same territory, and each of them, according to the 
ty, Week’s issue, and whose absence upon a wedding trip present methods of equalizing rates, suggesting that 
ily rg for the absence of his usual weekly letter. prices be equalized at points of delivery without regard 
ith the view of encouraging others to go and do like- to cost of timber at the various mills and the ability to 


produce it at anything like even figures or to deliver 
it at anything like even freight charges in view of the 
varying distances from the shipping points to the con- 
suming markets. Just how Mr. Morgan could manipu- 
late this army of lumber producers was not stated by 
my friend Freeman, but he was apparenily in earnest 
when he expressed the opinion that Mr. Morgan ought 
at least to take a whirl at the yellow pine industry, on 
the theory that it would be a much more attractive 
consolidation proposition than the United States Steel 
Corporation or anything that he has yet given his 
hand and seal to. 


A Building Boom in St. Louis. 


All the commercial and building interests of St. 
Louis are very prosperous. Leaving entirely aside the 
extraordinary deal about to be made for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition and the incidental improvement in 
territory adjacent to the exposition ground, the build- 
ing interests of St. Louis are very prosperous. One rep- 
resentative of a leading contractor of Chicago who was 
in that city at the time remarked that comparatively 
more building was going on in St. Louis proper than 
could be credited to Chicago at this time. 


Not One Phoenix, But a Brace of Them. 

The recent change in the affairs of the Hafner-Loth- 
man Manufacturing Company has excited peculiar in- 
terest in St. Louis. Owing to the fire which destroyed 
a considerable portion of its manufacturing establish- 
ment and warehouse properties the opportunity seemed 
to have arrived for a change in the business methods of 
the old concern. William Lothman, who has been at 
the head of the business for many years, has taken over 
the lumber interests of the concern and organized the 
Lothman Cypress Company to handle the trade which 
he has so admirably developed in the last few years. 
Mr. Lothman has for several years had a large line of 
customers for Louisiana red cypress, which he brings to 
that vity in barges and holds until it is perfectly dry, 
when his stock has been turned over to consumers at 
home and abroad in a manner which has developed a 
business of unusual size. The business of the old com- 
pany will be conducted as the Hafner Manufacturing 
Company and will doubtless continue as prosperous as it 
has in the past, devoting its entire time and attention to 
the sash and door interests which the company has con- 
ducted for many years. 

Its factory was not particularly injured by the fire 
and is again running full tilt, getting out odd-work 
orders promptly. lt has secured temporary storage 
quarters for a new, well assorted stock, and is erect- 
ing a brick and stone warehouse with a capacity 
of 100,000 square feet to take the place of the one 
which was burned. 


St. Louis and the Car Shortage. 


Frank Pierce, sales manager of the Louis Werner Saw 
Mill Company, when interviewed, stated regarding the 
status of the car shortage that there was too little lum- 
ber on hand; too few cars available for moving lumber; 
too few locomotives to move the cars when they were 
available; too few engineers to handle the locomotives 
when they were obtainable and the labor question one of 
unusual interest from all standpoints. He said that 
the car shortage up to recently had not been as bad in 
most southern localities as last year but that the 
trouble is more acute at this time than it has been for 
some weeks, with certain roads and especially with 
certain short roads aside from the trunk lines. The 
Rock Island road and its customers had suffered more 
in the last two months than apparently any other road 
in the west. This has been mostly owing to the big 
demand for lumber in Oklahoma and the territories and 
the large blockade at Dallas resulting from its move- 
ment. This blockade has, however, been lifted to some 
extent in the last ten days and the Rock Island is now 
able to give cars to some of its customers in the south- 
west. One mill man, however, said that while he had 
orders for forty carloads of lumber for Rock Island 
delivery he had not been able to touch them for some 
time owing to inability to secure a single car or any 
quantity of them, and that he had for some time past 
been declining orders for lumber to be shipped in Rock 
Island cars. 


Concerning National Hardwood Inspection. 


Frank H. Smith, the well known hardwood lumber 
dealer of St. Louis and president of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, had just returned from the 
Indianapolis meeting of Indiana lumbermen, which he 
said was a very interesting and largely attended meet- 
ing, and referred especially to the fact that the meet- 
ing had passed a resolution expressing its hearty appre- 
ciation of the work of the National bureau of inspec- 
tion and pledging the members loyally to support that 
work. The meeting also recommended to the revision 
committee of the National bureau a number of important 
changes in the National inspection rules which will 
receive careful attention at the next meeting of that 
committee. 

Prefers the Hub to Backwoods Life. 


Frank Lawrence, of Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston, 
Mass., was in St. Louis Friday morning after a month’s 
stay in the woods south of Memphis. He was covered 
with the bites of mosquitoes and other urban insects 
and was glad once more to enjoy the comforts of metro- 
politan life. Incidentally he was looking for some yel- 
low pine and walnut lumber and doubtless secured what 
he was after. Mr. Lawrence is a lover of nature, but his 
enthusiasm in that respect is hardly sufficient to cover 
a thirty day life in a tent, which had been his experi- 
ence while examining a tract of timber. He stated that 
he ought te have had a guaranty of $1,000,000 before 
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entering upon this task; but although he did not have 
any such guaranty he considered that his work has 
not been altogether in yain from a hardwood lumber 
standpoint. 

Look Out for Sloan. 

A man named Sloan—whose name, however, cuts very 
little figure, as he worked under other aliases in St. 
Louis—attempted to impose upon the lumbermen of 
that city two or three weeks ago and is now at large. 
He registered at the Southern hotel and visited the 
lumbermen of St. Louis, claiming to represent the well 
known contracting house of George A, Fuller Company 
and Hayes & Co., of Chicago. He was a smooth worker, 
well dressed, and created a good impression upon all the 
lumbermen he visited. One of them, in fact, stated that 
if Sloan had asked him for a loan of $50 or $100 he 
could have gotten it without the least trouble, which 
goes to show that Sloan did not work his graft hard. 
After registering at the Southern hotel and visiting the 
St. Louis trade, requesting incidentally that they make 
bids on some large bills of lumber (which they did), 
he confined his operations to the extent of stealing a 
check for about $150 from a large wholesale lumber 
office and cashing the check before the company could 
stop payment. He attracted the attention of the mana- 
ger in a smooth talk and while his back was turned took 
the check from the desk, put it in his pocket, went to 
the bank and cashed it. The check had been made out to 
“Cash” and as soon as he had filched it he rushed to 
the bank, indorsed it “O. B. Brown” and received his 
money. ‘This was all he got from St. Louis, although 
he might have done better if he had not been a petty 
thief. 

The Southern hotel advises that he attempted to cash 
a draft of about $200 but did not succeed. He then 
drew a check covering his board bill, on a Springfield 
(Ill.) bank, but the management, suspecting the gen- 
uineness of it, telegraphed the bank and ascertained 
that he had no funds there nor did they know of such 
a party. The hotel then demanded of him that he liqui- 
date his bill and he said in a grandiloquent manner 
that he would get the amount within a half hour. He 
never returned to the hotel and his baggage is still 
there and will probably remain there for some time. 

The party from whom he stole the check advised that 
he had been heard from at Indianapolis, or at least a 
party answering his description, where he had swindled 
two or three lumbermen in that city, and that he also 
had been heard from at New York city, working the 
same scheme. 

Sloan is described as being of medium hight and 
build, about 35 years of age, light complexion, well 
dressed and having a remarkably good address. No 
steps have been taken at St. Louis for his apprehension 
but will be in case his whereabouts are learned. . 


The Fly in the Ointment. 


There has been various comment upon the large 
amounts of lumber which will be required for the erec- 
tion of the exposition buildings at St. Louis. The vari- 
ous St. Louis lumbermen, being patriotic and_ public 
spirited to a high degree, are all willing to supply the 
material and help the good work along, but incidentally 
and very naturally they want things so arranged that 
they will get their pay for the stuff at the modest prices 
which they propose to ask. The matter has been up in 
one way or another with the exposition authorities at 
various times, in an effort to get them to protect the 
lumbermen in some way upon the material furnished to 
the contractors, but their position so far has been, “We 
pay our contractors and you must look to them for 
your money. 

Even those contractors of the highest standing, how- 
ever, are not men of the highest financial responsibility. 
It is a part of the business to take risks out of all pro- 
portion to the capital invested, and in the case of such 
large contracts, often under figured, it is often a case 
of make or break the contractor. This was the experi- 
ence in many cases during the construction of the Chi- 
cago fair buildings. In almost every case the contractors 
got their money, but sometimes it was not enough to go 
around, and in a few cases the contractor put it in his 
pocket and let the lumbermen and others whistle for it. 
One large enterprise, the McKay Spectatorium, situated 
just outside of the grounds, was never completed, and 
both lumbermen and contractors were left in the lurch, 
with an enforceable lien but against a huge unenclosed 
shell of little tangible value. Altogether the lumber- 
men lost heavily and some were ruined, 

The fact that the St. Louis exposition buildings are 
upon city ground has led a number of the lumbermen 
to question whether they could enforce a lien against 
the building. Without being familiar with the Missouri 
statutes I would venture an offhand opinion that that 
would cut no figure, inasmuch as the exposition com- 
pany, a private corporation, I understand has the right 
to remove the buildings from the ground at the close 
of the exposition. They are therefore not a part of the 
real estate but merely personal property. If I were 
selling big bills of lumber, however, to go into these 
buildings I would either be very, very sure of my con- 
tractor or have a very good hold upon the money back 
of him, so he could not get it until I was paid; and if 
{ could not get that I would keep the lumber. Another 
thing, however—I would consult a good lawyer and not 
take any newspaper man’s word for it. Every man to 
hfs trade. J. 2 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 15.—Lumber trade conditions 
are. considered satisfactory by the wholesalers. The 
demand is rather better than it was last month, and 
while good weather holds out orders from the country 


will come in right along. Dealers are buying only what 
lumber they have immediate use for, and with very few 
exceptions prompt shipment is specified on the orders. 
Country demand is fairly active in most sections. A 
number of dealers were in the city last week to attend 
the Kansas City fall festivities and in nearly every case 
they stated that they were having a very fair demand 
and that fall business is turning out better than they 
had figured on after the drouth. In the wheat country 
the dealers expect to be busier for the next thirty days 
than they have been thus far this fall. The wheat 
crop of the southwest was so excellent this year that 
there will be a much larger acreage in Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma during the coming year than ever before 
in the history of the territory, and for the past month 
or so the farmers all through the wheat belt have been 
very busy plowing and planting wheat and are just 
finishing this work. In southwest Kansas and especi- 
ally in Oklahoma, where the weather is mild until Janu- 
ary as a rule, the dealers look for a lot of trade between 
this and Christmas. In territory further north the 
demand will, as stated above, hold out just as long as 
good weather shall continue, and the duration of the 
fall season will depend entirely on how soon or how late 
winter will set in. 

Stocks of all kinds are badly broken, particularly 
white pine, where uppers are in poor assortment, and 
in yellow pine it is true to a greater extent than was 
ever known before. The price situation is fairly satis- 
factory. Mixed orders where prompt shipment can be 
made command prices close to list, while special stocks 
of items which it is desired to move quickly are being 
offered considerably off regular quotations. This is true 
of both white and yellow pine, although northern pine is 
firmer than the southern product. Wholesalers here 
believe that the fall demand will continue active in the 
country while good weather shall last, for while dealers 
are not buying for future shipment stocks are quite 
low as a rule and they will have to have lumber for 
about every bill they sell from this time on. Demand 
from the large cities continues unusually active, and in 
many of the Jeading cities the building permits for Sep- 
tember were away ahead of those for the same month 
last year. 

George H. Riner, the Omaha representative of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, is in Kansas City 
today. He says that while Omaha is not having as 
active a building season as Kansas City it is doing lots 
of building and Omaha dealers are busy and have been 
through the year. 

Charles A. Antrim, president of the Antrim Lumber 
Company, who has been located at the mill plant of the 
company, has recently removed his family to Kansas 
City and will make his headquarters here, spending the 
most of the time at the Kansas City office. Mr, Antrim 
says that they have about completed some improvements 
which will make their mill one of the best of its size in 
the south. A thoroughly modern saw mill of 60,000-foot 
capacity has just been finished and will be in operation 
within thirty days, when the old mill will be aban- 
doned. <A fine pond has been made, holding over 1,000,- 
000 feet of logs, and the railroad has been changed from 
narrow to standard gage. 

The Roach & Musser Manufacturing Company has 
recently closed up some fine contracts for mill work. 
It secured the contract for all the interior finish of the 
new Willis opera house, now being built here, and the 
work for the two additional stories which are being 
put on the Hetel Baltimore. 

Judge L. A. Fillmore, of Joplin, Mo., has sold his 
yard to the other dealers at that place, and retires 
from business. Judge Fillmore was one of the oldest 
lumber dealers in that section, having located at Joplin 
in 1872, and prior to that time was in the lumber 
business in southeastern Kansas. 

Following are some of the retail lumber dealers who 
have visited Kansas City within the past few days for 
the purpose of buying lumber: James M. Thompson, of 
Lamar and Iantha, Mo.; Kk. L. Alexander, of Everest 
and other points in Kansas; Jesse R. Lasswell, of May- 
etta, Kan.; Lawrence Field, Marysville, Kan.; T. H. 
Rogers, Carthage, Mo.; James Costello, Liberty, Mo.; 
Mr. Tate, of McCoy & Tate, Allerton, Towa. 

At a meeting held here on Wednesday of last week 
of the Missouri Car Service Association a request was 
formally presented by local lumber dealers to amend 
the present system of demurrage charges. Under the 
rule now operative forty-eight hours is the limit allowed 
for holding cars after arrival until the imposition of $1 
a day demurrage begins. The lumbermen’s request. is 
for an extension of the time to seventy-two hours. The 
matter was taken under advisement by the car service 
association. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New OrLEANS, La., Oct. 15.—On Sunday morning fire 
was discovered in one of the extensive plants of the 
Bowie Lumber Company, Bowie, La. The flames ex- 
tended to adjoining kilns and several hundred thousand 
feet of lumber and four dry kilns were entirely de- 
stroyed. The loss is estimated at $45,000. It is fully 
covered by insurance. The fire is supposed to have been 
caused by a fugitive spark. It took between ten and 
eleven hours thoroughly to extinguish the flames. The 
four dry kilns which were destroyed occupied two build- 
ings. In the beginning there was fear for the entire 
plant, as a high wind was blowing. As it was there was 
quite a lot of lumber in pile which was damaged more 
or less. The kilns which were destroyed were close to 
the tracks of the Southern Pacific railway, on which a 
number of loaded cars were standing. None of the cars 
was injured, however. 

A new railroad, which will be rushed to completion 


———— 


and do business under the name of the Laurel & Tulla. 
homa Western, was incorporated by Gov. Longino, of 
Mississippi, last week. The line will begin at Laure] 
Miss., and run thence in a northwesterly direction to 
Raleigh, in Smith county, with a branch running from 
near Oakahay, in a southwesterly direction to Williams. 
burg. The men behind the road are well known lumber. 
men, The rails will tap a thickly timbered country, 
The incorporators are George 8. Gardiner, Philip §, 
Gardiner and Silas W. Gardiner, of Laurel, and L, ¢. 
Eastman, of Clinton, Iowa. 

A special from Houston, Tex., announces the perfection 
of plans for the erection of a $57,000 saw mill plant at 
Warren, Tex., by the Yellow Pine Lumber Company, 
The mill of this company at Warren was recently de. 
stroyed by fire. 

Col. Joseph Rathborne, president of the Louisiana Cy. 
press Company, returned the other day from New York, 
where he entered his son in Yale. Young Mr. Rathborne 
will take the engineering course. 

The Caddoo levee board met in Shreveport, La., last 
week and sold several thousand acres of levee lands at 
an average price of $7.50 an acre. Some of the land js 
well timbered. 

There were large doings at Gulfport, Miss., last week 
when the steel bark Mabel, of Havana, arrived alongside 
the Gulf & Ship Island railroad pier on the morning of 
October 11 to take on a load of lumber for Dantzler & 
Co. It was the first bark to load at the pier since the 
first cut of the new channel which marks the deepening 
of the Gulfport harbor, and the arrival of the vessel was 
announced by a tremendous blowing of whistles from 
all the engines and factories of Gulfport. The vessel is 
to be loaded for Havana. The Spottswood Lumber Con- 
pany is expecting another large vessel at the pier this 
week, which will also load with lumber for Havana, In 
anticipation of the increased volume of business which 
will come with deep water the Gulf & Island road is lay. 
ing a large number of new tracks and switches, The 
future of the thriving little town never looked more 
prosperous, 

Col. J. Bascom Jones, a prominent civil and mining 
engineer of Guatemala, who has a large experience in 
Central America, having been connected with the build- 
ing of the Guatemala Northern and other roads, reached 
New Orleans a day or so ago. Col. Jones has recently ob- 
tained several mahogany concessions and is here to make 
arrangements for marketing the wood. He said that it 
had been the custom of the past to market mahogany 
destined for this country almost entirely through Boston 
and New York. New Orleans, which is the logical port 
of the country for handling the trade, had been left in 
the cold. A few months ago, though, some of the largest 
Central American exporters of mahogany began tur: 
ing their eyes toward New Orleans, and some of them 
decided that this was the proper way for the product to 
go. Col. Jones is of this number. He is entirely in ae- 
cord with the views of other shippers who have been 
quoted from this point in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and’ 
thinks it is only a question of time when the gulf ports 
will get all of the business. Col. Jones says he owns 
5,000 acres of the finest mahogany in Guatemala and a 
large amount of it is already cut and ready for sale. As 
fast as the land is cleared he is putting it into cultiva- 
tion. 

LL. D, Marzoni, a large exporter of yellow pine from 
Pensacola, Fla., was in New Orleans a few days ago. He 
said that the British demand for yellow or pitch pine 
had neither increased nor decreased for the last four or 
five years. During the last six months shipments of 
pine to South Africa had been quite extensive. The 
British are using it largely for railroad construction on 
that continent. 

Judgments amounting to more than $14,000 were given 
in the circuit court at Meridian, Miss., last week against 
the Mississippi Door Factory. 

A party of well known Duluth lumbermen registered at 
one of the New Orleans hotels on Friday night. They 
were C, E. Gillam, R. N. Day, M. C. Deservery and Jasper 
Le Mieux, They are timber land owners in their own coun 
try and had just completed an inspection of Mississippi 
and Louisiana pine lands when they arrived. Mr. Gillam 
said he and those with him had come down to inspect 
some pieces of timber to which their attention had been 
called. They saw some remarkably fine pine and would 
doubtless close some deals as a result of their journey: 
ings. Asked as to whether or not they contemplated 
the erection of a saw mill to cut the pine they might 
purchase, they said that their plans had not crystallized 
sufficiently to permit a definite answer on this score. 

The Southern Cypress Lumber Selling Company, Lim 
ited, is pluming itself on the silver medal awarded it for 
its exhibit of cypress, finished and unfinished, at the 
Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo. The exhibit was 
really most creditable. It will doubtless represent the 
company at the Charleston Exposition. 

The coopers’ union is the latest labor organization ( 
enter the industrial arena with demands for shorter 
working time and more money. Last week it served 
notice that its members wanted a 9-hour working day 
and a minimum wage of $2.25 a day. Coopers in this 
city have heretofore been receiving from $1.50 to $2 a day 
and working ten hours. Joseph B, Hammer, president 
and general organizer of the Coopers’ International 
Union of North America, arrived here about a week ag? 
and has since had charge of the side of the cooper 
Hammer was very voluble in discussing the disparity 
the wages received by coopers here and elsewhere. 
predicted a strike in case the demands were not granted. 
Yesterday the union held a big mass meeting. It b 
dispatched a committee to confer with the boss cooper 
and wanted to be made officially cognizant of the fate 
which had been accorded it. The committee reported, * 
it is understood, that a number of the bosses were will 
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Fe ce 
ing to make concessions, and that in all its rounds it 
had found only one man who was unwilling to treat with 
it. After considerable action it was decided to wait until 
Wednesday before taking decisive action. 

c, T. Patterson, of the C. T. Patterson Company, 
Limited, returned this week from a somewhat extended 
trip through the north. He visited Chicago, (¢ leveland, 
(jncinnati and Buffalo. Mr. Patterson reported busi- 
ness booming everywhere he touched. 

The meeting of the Southern Cypress Lumber Sell- 


ing Company, which was to have been held on October 


17, has been postponed until November 24, several of , 
, 


the directors of the company being absent and the cypress 
husiness being in such splendid shape that there is 
no particular hurry. 

J. H. Hinton, of the Camp & Hinton Lumber Com- 
pany, Lumberton, Miss., spent several days in New 
Orleans last week. He reported the situation from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer of yellow pine all that 
could be desired; plenty of business and prices firm. 

Henry L. Dakin, treasurer of the Natalbany Lumber 
Company, Natalbany, this state, was in New Orleans 
last. week. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


Beaumont, TEX., Oct. 12.—Slowly but surely the 
Kirby Lumber Company is tending toward a_ perfect 
organization. While the Kirby company has not for- 
mally assumed charge of its various mills this does 
not mean that nothing is being done; on the contrary, 
several well equipped lumbermen and accountants are 
working on the plans of organization. For this purpose, 
Sam T. Swinford, of Houston, is at the present time 
acting sales agentefor the Kirby Lumber Company. It 
is not known whether he will be the permanent sales 
agent for the company or not, as Mr. Swinford declines 
to talk on the proposition. It is well within the proba- 
bilities, however, that he will fill this position, the in- 
cumbency of which has caused much speculation among 
lumbermen. 

Business from Texas during the past week has been 
up to the normal demand, although it has not exceeded 
previous months of the year, There is a little dullness 
in the demand consequent upon the shortage of the 
cotton crop in some sections, but so far the volume of 
shipments has exceeded the cuts of the various mills. 
Stock report for the longleaf mills has just been com- 
piled and shows a further reduction of the stocks on 
hand. There is no weakness in the price of lumber so 
far as Texas consumers are concerned. The lists which 
are out are being fairly well maintained, on the basis 
of $14.50 to $15 for dimension, $20 to $21 for clear 
flooring and $18.50 for boxing. 

There is considerable inquiry from western dealers 
for stock, but the prices which they are offering are not 
attractive to manufacturers of this part of the state. 
The bulk of this business at the present time is going 
to the Arkansas milling district. 

Shipments for September were good, and started out 
for October in the same way, but the car shortage which 
is prevailing in many parts of the milling districts pre- 
vents the shipment of as much lumber as otherwise 
would be sent out. In some parts this is bitterly com- 
plained of. Unless the car shortage may conspire to 
check shipments during the present month there is 
sufficient business on the books to show a shortage in 
stock during October as compared with the shipments. 

The timber business is all that could be desired and 
there are numerous orders out for bill stock of every 
description, Today one ean sell timber of any specifica- 
tion and in any size and length, for there is a demand 
for every item on the timber list. This is particularly 
true of sap and heart ties. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 15.—Local dealers report 
splendid business with the best of prices for all classes 
of material. The main trouble is lack of cars, it being 
almost impossible to get railroad facilities in sufficient 
amount to move the orders that have been secured. 
The rule made by the state railroad commission some 
“me ago that when railroads delayed cars they were to 
be charged the same as they tax the dealers and ship- 
pers with demurrage has worked well. The fight for 
the adoption of the rule was made by the lumbermen of 
this city and they forced the commission to make the 
regulation. Other dealers in other lines are reaping the 
benefit. None of the lumbermen report cars delayed now- 
adays, , 

The Jenkins Lumber Company has moved its plant 
to the new location on Tenth avenue south, where many 
costly improvements are being made. It is understood 
Mr. Jenkins intends to establish a very large plant even- 
tually, 

The office of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company has 
been moved from Morris avenue to room 4, Watts build- 
ing. C. J. Coppock, the southern manager, has gone for 
® trip through Mississippi for a few days. Mr. Cop- 
poek has gotten into line with the best interests of the 
state by joining the Birmingham Commercial Club. 
one of incorpor ation of the Clear Creek Lumber 
; npany have been filed in Birmingham, the incorpora- 
a being W. G. Robinson, W. T. Dillon and D. H. 
Ce _ The purpose is to conduct a lumber business 

‘tmingham. It is given out that the concern has 
Pe 3,000 acres of timber in Shelby county near Cal- 
3 Paty will erect mills on it at once. 

cen Edith Lathrop, the accomplished daughter of F. 
ited ry ets known lumberman, who was grad- 
to New Yort rage e342 Seminary last term, has gone 
Onthe der © enter a finishing school for young ladies. 

ay she left, Miss Lathrop was in two weddings 


of her friends, one in the morning as maid of honor and 
the other at night as bridesmaid. She is one of the most 
attractive young women in Alabama. 

Progress is being made on the buildings of the Meck- 
lan Wagon Company at Gadsden. This company has a 
capital of $125,000 and will be a large factor in Ala- 
bama industries. 

The capital stock of the Eureka Lumber Company of 
Ellisville, Miss., has been inereased from $30,000 to 
$100,000. 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 

3RUNSWICK, GA., Oct. 14——Shipments have opened 
up with greater volume than last month. The coast- 
wise freight rate that advanced during the September 
storm period has partially resumed its normal condi- 
tion and is now quoted at $5.50 from Brunswick to 
New York as a basis. Owners are endeavoring to effect 
an advance on this but many shippers are inclined to 
await a still further decrease, which is usual. Some re- 
cent charters were: 

Schooner D. D, Haskell, to New_York, lumber, $5.50, 

Schooner Mary Mannering, New York, ties, 14% cents. 

Schooner Viking, New York, ties and guard rails, 16% 
cents ; lumber, $5.50. 
se Hugh Kelly, New York or New Haven, lumber, 
do... 

Schooner Mark Gray, Vieques, P. R., lumber, p, t. 

Reports from interior mills indicate steadiness of 
output and firmness of price. 

A timber land deal has just been perfected here where- 
by a large tract of pine timber lands passed into -the 
hands of Lester Duryea, E. A. Silvera, W. B. Robinson, 
jr., and W. F. Anderson. The lands are in Wayne 
county, thirty-five miles from Brunswick, on the Bir- 
mingham & Brunswick railroad. A company has been 
formed and charter applied for, for the Empire Lumber 
& Investment Company, to develop the lands by saw 
mills, logging trains and land improvement operations. 
The capital is $50,000 and headquarters will be estab- 
lished at Brunswick. 

Brown & Co., prominent cross tie exporters of Bruns- 
wick, have recently made large purchases of timber lands 
on the Brunswick & Birmingham railroad. 





THE GEORGIA COAST SITUATION. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 15.—The feature of the week in 
lumber circles was the partial announcement of the 
plans of a steamship company that purposes to estab- 
lish a line between this port, Brunswick and New 
York for the transportation of yellow pine. While no 
definite details have been given out it is reliably under- 
stood that all arrangements have been made to bring 
steamers from the lakes and put them in the coast 
trade. It is expected to build up a general trade, but 
the new line has a guaranteed amount of lumber for its 
vessels and hopes to make this the basis for a larger 
business. Lumbermen here have expressed themselves 
as favorable to the new line, though they .take this 
stand in the interest of the port by creating competi- 
tion and not out of an antagonistie spirit toward any 
of the existing lines. In speaking about this matter one 
lumber exporter said: 

Iferetofore lumber has been compelled to take a back seat, 
as it were, for all other classes of freight. In many cases 
great inconvenience follows because of the fact that many 
orders are given with a time limit string attached, and the 
failure to put the shipment through in time cancels the 
order. The importance of large facilities in this trade is 
therefore apparent. The new line will establish competition, 
and that does not hurt any port. 

It is said the new comer has all arrangements made 
for docking. It will not use the terminals of either the 
Ocean Steamship Company or the Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Company. It is further understood that 
C. W. Howard, for several years a leading sail freight 
broker here, will be the local agent of the new line. 

There are four four-masted schooners in port at pres- 
ent, which is something unusual for vessels of this 
class. The schooner Vanlear Black and the Marvill are 
to load, the first 475,000 and the latter 600,000 feet, 
and the Manning and the Symington are ready to sail, 
the first with 825,000 and the latter with 750,000 feet. 
The four cargoes aggregate 2,650,000 feet. 

At Nichols, Ga., the Southern Pine Company is hav- 
ing some trouble with persons who have ill feeling 
toward it. One element claims that the company is cut- 
ting timber on its lands, while the company claims 
it owns the lands. A year ago the company’s mill at 
Nichols lost many saws by spikes, plow points and other 
metals being driven into the timber. More recently 
the belligerents fired into a company’s train, but no 
one was injured. Efforts are being made to quell the 
disturbers. 





PROSPECTS AT PASCAGOULA. 

PASCAGOULA, Miss., Oct. 14——Business here is good 
and the log supply is ample. Speaking of prime lumber, 
L. N. Dantzler, of the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, 
Moss Point, says: “I am inclined to think that the 
price of lumber will be lower than last year and the 
sales not so large, but the production will be at least 
one-third less. The out of town mills will confine their 
operations to the interior trade. Our firm shipped 
1,297,568 feet last month, and we will probably double 
that figure during October.” 

The total exports for the past thirty days from this 
port were 3,879,000 feet of lumber and 936,900 feet of 
timber, while 3,375,896 feet cleared from Ship Island 
during the past sixty days, all manufactured in the 
Pascagoula district. 

Fred Herrin, of the Robinson Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, one of the best posted lumbermen of the coast 
country, said: 

The stock of sawn timber is very small, possibly 10,000 






pieces. This condition is owing to the fact that the mills 
have not cut a foot in several months and quite a lot has 
been towed from here to Mobile to fill out cargoes there 
and make up averages while the usual quantity has gone 
direct from here. The stocks of prime are very small. We 
now have only 100,000 feet on hand. Some think that prime 
will be “off”? this year and if this be true shippers will find 
that they will be compelled to confine their operations to 
other grades of pitch pine, as the mills simply will not cut it 
at the prices offered. 

A. 8. Denny, of W. Denny & Co., takes a very op- 
timistie view of the outlook. He can well afford to do 
this, as his concern has such an extensive coastwise, 
Cuban and Mexican trade that the saws would be kept 
busy even should they never cut a foot of prime. 

The booms here are full of the choicest logs which 
are packed in so closely that it is said the aligators 
have been forced out of their whilom haunts to seek 
other homes. 

Indications are that in a very short while the largest 
vessels will load directly at the mills at Moss Point, as 
the smaller vessels are doing now. When this shall be 
accomplished the Pascagoula district will be revolu- 
tionized. No new town springing up yesterday could 
rival the old wealth and conservativeness of this place. 
The foundation here upon which to build could not be 
acquired in a season. This foundation is in the world- 
wide reputation of the lumber cut “in the Pascagoula 
district,” and in the wealth and intelligence already 
here. 

The L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company’s double mill 
has been shut down for repairs. It will start up Novem- 
ber 1, with its capacity increased from 100,000 to 125,000 
feet a day. L. N. Dantzler, vice president of the com- 
pany, has purchased a beautiful new launch and the 
company has also recently completed a new tug, the 
Bessie Dantzler. This company has also recently com- 
pleted large general stores at Van Cleve, with J. E. 
Lockard in charge. 

The exports from the gulf for the past week were: 

Pascagoula, 2,048,000 feet of lumber and 3,000 pickets. 

Mobile, Ala., 1,157,435 feet of lumber, 936,000 feet of 
sawn timber, 100,000 cubic feet hewn and 2,000 oak staves. 

Pensacola, Fla., 1,158,000 feet of lumber and 5,371,000 
feet of sawn timber. 

Total, 4,365,435 feet of lumber, 6,307,000 feet of sawn 


timber, 100,000 cubic feet of hewn, 2,000 staves and 3,000 
pickets. 





WESTERN FLORIDA EXPORT NEWS. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Oct. 14.—Arrivals of the past week 
were eight steamers of 13,439 tons register and three 
sailing vessels of 3,258 tons register. Nine steamers 
and two sailing vessels cleared, and the cargoes were: 

Belgium, 700,000 feet of lumber, 45,000 pounds shuttle 
blocks and 55,000 feet of cottonwood lumber. 

Boston, Mass., 335,000 feet of cypress and pine lumber. 

Holland, 1,620,000 feet of timber. 

Mexico, 507 telegraph poles and 165 cross arms. 

England, 403,000 feet of lumber, 2,141,000 feet of timber. 
32,000 pounds of wood handles and 9,000 pieces of oak 
staves. 

The above shipment of pine and cypress to Boston 
was made by John A. Merritt & Co., and the cypress 
was a particularly fine lot of band sawn lumber. 

Shipments have reduced the stock of sawn timber 
now at Ferry Pass to 25,000 pieces. There have been 
few arrivals there of timber, and it is expected that the 
stock will be much further reduced before arrivals can 
again keep pace with shipments. The early fall busi- 
ness has now well opened up and the outlook is good 
for a considerable volume of business for the winter 
months. 

Graves, Morris & Co.’s mill near Freeport is running 
steadily. This mill cuts about 350 sticks of timber a 
day and is the only mill on Choctawhatchie bay that 
makes timber so great a proportion of its output. 

R. E. L. MeCaskill and J. N. Rogers were in from 
Freeport last week. A. D. McLean, secretary and man- 
ager for the Freeport Lumber Company, spent several 
days of last week in the city. P. Tomasselo was in 
from St. Andrew’s Bay. He reports that the mill of the 
German-American Lumber Company is running steadily, 
principally cutting extra prime bill stuff for the conti- 
nental market. 

J. H. Fuller was in from Nadawah, Ala., last week. 
The Shoal Creek Lumber Company has been having 
more or less trouble with its labor, as have the other 
mills in that part of Alabama, but the mill has been 
running nearly steadily. 

G. Parodi came in by boat from Bay Point this 
morning. He reports that his yard and the yard of 
the Robinson Point Lumber Company, his neighbors, 
have become so stocked with lumber that if early ship- 
ments shall not be made the mills will be forced to 
shut down. The latter company has completed the re- 
pairs of the damages done by the late storm, and the 
mill is now running steadily. 





A BIG PLANT TRANSFER. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Oct. 14.—One of the largest and 
most important lumber and timber deals that have been 
made in this section for a number of years has just been 
consummated by John A. Graham, owner of the Graham 
Cypress Company, in the sale of the saw mill, logging 
railroad and cypress timber belonging to his company 
to William I. Roach and associates, of Muscatine, lowa. 
It is understood that the price paid was in the neigh- 
borhood of $350,000. The timber deal includes 160,000,- 
000 feet of cypress, and experts who have gone over the 
land estimate that the tract will average 50,000 feet 
to the acre. It is understood that Mr. Roach and his 
associates will enlarge the present plant to a capacity 
of 25,000,000 feet of lumber annually and 80,000,000 
shingles. Arrangements are being made to have the 
plant in full operation within the next thirty days. 
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INDIANA HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN MEET. 





Consider Changes in National Inspection Rules—Two Carefully Prepared Codifications Pre- 
sented— A Committee Consolidates the Two—Their Report Approved and Referred 
to the Na ional Revision Committee— Uniform Measurement Estab- 
lished —National Inspection Bureau Heartily Indorsed. 





A called meeting of the Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association was held on Thursday, October 10, 
at the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati. : ae 

The object of this meeting was sufficiently indicated 
in the call sent out by the president and secretary, as 
follows: ; 

Dear Sir: The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will hold a called meeting at oo yy Thursday, 
October 10, 1901. You are cordially invited to be present. 
The headquarters will m4 at — Grand hotel and the meet- 
ing will convene promptly at a. m. 

‘rhe object of this meeting is to secure a full and free 
discussion by the producers and shippers of hardwood lum- 
ber, to the end that we may assist the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association in establishing a fair, reliable and uni- 
form inspection throughout the United States. That such 
an inspection once established will be of great benefit to the 
hardwood trade is conceded by all. i 

We appreciate the efforts which the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association has made to establish such an inspection, 
but the fact remains that as conditions are at present the 
shippers of hardwood lumber are not using or deriving much 
benefit from it. ‘This is probably due to the non-action of 
those shippers themselves, and we have called a meeting of 
the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association on October 
10, to which we invite all producers and shippers of hard- 
wood lumber throughout the United States, that we may 
decide what is necessary to be done to bring the national 
inspection system within the requirements of our business. 

There are other matters, aside from inspection, which we 
may profitably consider. The secretary will be glad to hear 
from you that your firm will be represented, or with any 
suggestions you consider pertinent. ours truly. 

ni M. PRITCHARD, Secretary. S. BuRKHOLDER, President. 

There was a very representative attendance of mem- 
bers of the association and also of officers and commit- 
teemen of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
to whom, as the call indicates, it was also addressed. 

On calling the meeting to order the call for the meet- 
ing was read by Secretary Pritchard, who also read the 
minutes of the meeting of May 16. These minutes re- 
cited the appointment of a committee to attend the 
Chicago meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association and ask for certain changes in the inspec- 
tion rules. A report was called for from that com- 
mittee, and Chairman William Threlkeld orally re- 
ported that the only changes which the Indiana dele- 
gation secured at the meeting in Chicago of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association was an amend- 
ment to the oak rules, providing, first, that the amount 
of clear cuttings in the common grade of plain and 
quarter sawed red oak be reduced from 75 percent to 
66 2-3 percent, no change being made in the number 
and size of the cuttings; and, second, that admitting 
of bright sap up to one-half the width of boards on 
one side in the grade of firsts and seconds plain sawed 
red and white oak. 


What’s in a Name? 


Secretary Pritchard at this time read the following 
letter from Cobbs & Mitchell, of Cadillac, Mich., in re- 
sponse to an invitation to be present at the meeting: 


We would feel very much Interested in having the grade 
names changed somewhat, as the term shipping culls is so 
generally misunderstood by the buyer, and in our experi- 
ence we find it quite difficult to sell stock shipping culls 
and better in some markets as other dealers are accus- 
tomed to call the same stock common and better, and un- 
less we are willing to adopt the same phraseology the 
buyer seems to think that our stock is not as good as the 
other fellow’s. It has occurred to us that it would be 
better to call the grades common and shipping culls No. 
1 common and No. 2 common, thus 4 the term culls. 

We have found that a good many of the hardwood buy- 
ers are not practical lumbermen and know very little about 
the grades themselves and therefore are apt to decide as 
to the merits of a proposition by the prices quoted. We 
have not liked to adopt the policy of having quality follow 
the price, but it has been our intention to make price fol- 
low quality and we find it uphill work. If anything can 
be done to relieve the situation in this respect we would 
be heartily in favor of 


In Defense of the Board Rule. 


The secretary also read the following letter from M. 
B. Farrin, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, stating also that Mr. Farrin was present 
and would doubtless desire later in the proceedings to 
speak regarding the subject brought up in the letter: 

I would like to bring up the matter of uniform rules 
for measuring lumber also, as you will undoubtedly grant 
that it is just as important that we have uniform rules 
for measuring lumber as for grading it, and we have no 
doubt that every intelligent manufacturer and. handler of 
lumber at the convention will be of this opinion. 

I would suggest at the same time that it is almost abso- 
lutely necessary that the uniform rules for measuring 
lumber go with those for inspecting lumber, as to leave the 
matter of measurement uncertain leaves a loophole for an 
inspector to vary a contract if he desires. It does not 
avail a great deal to put 4 the bars in one place and 


ve them down in another; it does not make a good, tight 
ence. 


C. H. Barnaby at this time moved that a permanent 
committee of three be appointed upon inspection. This 
motion prevailed, and President Burkholder appointed 
Charles H. Barnaby, Henry Maley and J. C. Wood. C. 
L. McConnell, of the Prewitt & Spurr Manufacturing 
Company, Nashville, Tenn., then offered for the consid- 
eration of the committee a comprehensive set of grad- 
ing rules which he had prepared after a careful study 
of the subject. He stated that he had carefully gone 
over all the grading rules in force and indicated from 
what rules he had selected the ones which he had incor- 
porated in his very exhaustive report. He offered to 
omit the reading of certain portions of the report, re- 
ferring to the less important varieties of lum r, but 
was requested to read the report in full, which was lis- 


tened to with much interest and referred to the commit- 
tee. He also read a letter from the Davidson-Bene- 
dict Lumber Company, Nashville, Tenn., stating that it 
had carefully read over the rules of inspection and that it 
believed them to be more comprehensive than any rules 
that had ever been brought to its attention. This com- 
pany believed them to be just and honorable, and that 
if adopted they would be of great benefit to manu- 
facturers and to all handlers of hardwood lumber. It 
also especially commended the popular rules. 


More Rules Submitted. 


William Threlkeld—I desire to offer a set of rules as 
adopted by the lumber manufacturers and dealers of 
Evansville. I will not read them, but in a general way 
will state that in these inspection rules we endeavor 
to avoid unnecessary repetitions, and in doing so we 
have defined what the standard grades are of Nos. 1 and 
2 of common and cull, as applied to all the different 
kinds of lumber included in these rules. Then, under 
a separate head for each kind of lumber, we have shown 
wherein that lumber would be graded differently from 
the general rules for grading. For instance, under the 
general head we have indicated that bright sap is a de- 
fect, but under the heading of ash and hickory we have 
specified that bright sap is not a defect in this lumber. 
I give this merely as an example of the system we have 
followed throughout the rules, greatly simplifying 
them. We have also numbered each paragraph for pur- 
poses of easy reference. In offering these rules I de- 
sire to move as an amendment to them that paragraph 
8 and paragraph 26 be stricken out, and that a new 
paragraph 26 be inserted as follows: 


First and second: Is combined as one grade. The stan- 
dard lengths are 8 to 16 feet in even lengths, but there 
must not be over 75 percent of 8 and 10 feet lengths and 
a over 5 percent may be 8 feet. The widths are 6 inches 
and up. 

First shall be 6 inches and over wide, 10 feet and over 
one. Pieces 6 to 7 inches wide shall be clear. Pieces 8 
inches and over wide may have one standard defect. 


Pieces 8 to 10 inches wide may have two standard de- 
fects. Pieces 11 inches and over wide may have three 
standard defects, 

Eight-foot lengths 6 to 7 inches wide shall be clear; 
8 to 10 inches wide may have one standard defect; 11 
inches and over wide may have two standard defects. 

In this grade there shall be 33 1-3 percent of firsts. 


Mr. Threlkeld was requested to read the rules in full, 
which he did, and they were afterward, upon motion, 
referred to the committee. 

Mr. Wells, representing the E. C. Atkins Company, 
was at this point introduced and extended an invita- 
tion to the gentlemen present to visit the Atkins saw 
works in a body. Inasmuch as at this time it was not 
known just what length of time would be consumed in 
the convention proceedings, this matter was deferred 
until after dinner. 


Some Sample Correspondence. 


Secretary Pritchard then stated that he had received 
a large number of letters in response to the call for 
the meeting from various sections of the country, ex- 
pressing hearty sympathy with the object of the meet- 
ing. He had selected from this large volume of corre- 
spondence, not all of which would there be time to 
read, a number of letters, which he read, as follows: 


From W. O. Hughart, jr., Grand Rapids, Mich.—The 
trouble with the hardwvod lumber business today is that 
there are a lot of men in the trade pretending to be in- 
gga who are unable to interpret rules when they read 
them. The majority of the factories are looking for cheap 
men to do their inspecting and pinch them down so low on 
wages that not a few of them are looking to make all the 
money they can on the outside and it is nothing unusual 
for an inspector to more than broadly hint that lumber 
would be perfectly satisfactory provided there was a little 
of something coming to him on each car. This is a hard 
statement to make, but it is absolutely true and it has 
got to a point where some universal rule must either be 
one a or the absolutely honest man go out of the lumber 

The trouble with the whole matter is that the lumbermen 
themselves are not taking hold of this matter in the spirit 
they ought to and insisting upon the use of the National 
rules of inspection in all instances. If somebody in the 
interests of the association should be paid a salary to go 
to each prominent lumber town and get both the manu- 
facturers and jobbers to put their names to an agreement 
that they would employ none but the licensed inspectors 
and insist upon their tallies fying at all times it would 
be a great step in advance, and I would be perfectly willing 
to subscribe a reasonable amount toward such a man’s 
salary and expenses. 


From W. D. Young, West Bay City, Mich—We heartil 
approve of the object of the meeting A wish to eay that 
the sooner a reliable and uniform inspection of hardwood 
lumber throughout the country is established the better it 
will be for the hardwood lumbermen in general. 

From_the L. H. Gage Lumber Compan , _Providence, 
R. I.—We are thoroughly in armeethy with the line of work 
association engaged an 
that the establishment of a National inepoction el eet 
be ere so that we will not have to stand the 
abuse of the lumber “sharks” in most of the large cities. 

From the W. M. Weston Company, Boston, Mass.—We 
are decidedly in favor of revising the National hardwood 
inspection rules so they will be based on long established 
gon. Sage ae —— hetey present conditions. 

r wing any better, and we belli 
should be made rather easier than more severe. a 

From the Beekman Lumber Company, K a 
meeting wil result in good. aN Se BPO 

e are in sympathy w any move toward making unifo 
classification of hardwood lumber and trust Steen | 





— 


The secretary also read letters from Emil Guenther, 
Philadelphia; William H. White & Co., Boyne City, 
Mich.; G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y.; the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, and 
John T. Dixon, Ronceverte, W. Va., all expressing 
hearty sympathy with the purposes of the meeting as 
expressed in the call. 

Further expressions for the benefit of the revision 
committee were then asked from the gentlemen present, 
W. A. Bennett, of Cincinnati, was called for and re. 
sponded as follows: 


Gentlemen, I don’t know that I have anything especia) 
to say. I think that a change in the rules is a mistake: ] 
always have thought so. The changes proposed here today 
are so radical I think they are about ten years ahead of 
the times. That is the way it strikes me. I don’t know 
what we are trying to do anyway. We can’t change the 
national rules here if we want to. We are merely recom. 
mending a change I suppose to be made at the next 
national meeting. That is it, isn’t it? It seems to me 
that what we want now is orders; that is what we want 
in Cincinnati. We aren’t having any trouble about the 
lumber ; we have got plenty of lumber. We want somebody 
to buy it and give us some money for it. I think that ig the 
difficulty with all of us. 

M. M. Wall, of Buffalo, surveyor-general for the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, was called for 
and said: 

Gentlemen, I was pleased to receive your invitation, | 
realize that you in Indiana are very much interested in the 
movement for a set of inspection rules that will be uni- 
versal, national and something that we can all use. We 
are all endeavoring to do business in — much the 
same manner. We are all handlers of hardwood lumber 
and we want something that not only will be on the books 
but that will be used by everybody. I think the system 
is growing more in favor every day and the reason perhaps 
that it is not used more has been in the past that most 
of the people don’t fully understand what it means. I am 
very much interested in what this committee reports thig 
afternoon. I do not know that I should say very much 
at this time. It has occurred to me, and I feel that for 
the good of the association, some new changes should be 
made in the rules of inspection. There are some things 
there I have learned that are not just and right; but I 
think it would be a pretty hard matter for any number of 
men to agree on a complete set of rules. We can improve 
on them and in your wisdom I think that you will recom- 
mend something that will be fair and right and not too 
radical. The inspection bureau of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association is making he gen every day and is 
being used much more than perhaps any of you gentlemen 
think that it is. The morning that I left home I received 
national certificates for upwards of 1,000,000 feet and 
that was not an accumulation for a month or two either, 
as we have a rule that every inspector must report at 
least once a week. We had only heard that morning from 
two of the boys, so that it is fair to presume that the 
week before there must ‘have been at least as much more 
inspected in different — of teh country. The system 
is being used and we have found the pleasantest kind of 
transactions are where the trade is using the National 
inspected in different parts of the country. The system 
spector. At the meeting last May there was a resolution 
passed authorizing the surveyor general to 7 any 
inspector who is a competent man who may be in the 
employ of any member of this association. We feel that 
if any inspector working in any of your mills is compe- 
tent and will give bonds for the faithful performance of 
his duties he is entitled to be appointed a National in- 
spector, With these inspectors scattered through your state 
you could receive the benefit of the National inspection 
right at home. I would like to see the members of our 
association in this state take an interest in this matter, 
There is no reason why you cannot have National in- 
spectors all through this territory. 


At 11:30 o’clock Mr. Buckley moved an adjournment 
to 2 o’clock in the afternoon, which motion was car- 
ried. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session waited upon the work of the 
committee upon inspection, and it was nearly 3 o’clock 
before it was called to order by President Burkholder. 
Upon the question of visiting the Atkins saw works, J. 
V. Stimson moved that the convention adjourn in a 
body for that purpose at 4:30 p. m., which motion pre- 
vailed. : 

William Threlkeld read the report of the committee 
upon revision of the rules, which reported rules for the 
inspection of oak, ash, sycamore, gum, hickory and 
pecan lumber, being the rules which he had himself of- 
fered, and with recommendation of rules upon cherry 
and walnut, offering but slight amendment upos the 
New York rules upon these woods, and recommending 
that upon poplar and chestnut the rules offered by C. L. 
McConnell should be adopted. Mr. Threlkeld moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. , 

W. A. Bennett called the attention of the meeting to 
the fact that the size of the standard knot had been 
changed from 1 1-4 inches to 1 1-2 inches. It was ex 
plained, however, that Mr. Threlkeld’s definition of 
standard grade applied only to the woods upon which 
his rules had been adopted and not to the New York 
rules upon walnut and cherry, nor to the McConnell 
rules upon poplar and chestnut. 

F, H. Smith inquired whether the object of the mo 
tion was to put these rules at once in force in Indiana 
or merely to recommend them to the revision committee 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. , 

William Threlkeld—The situation is this: This associa 
tion has issued a call to its members with the request to 
all men throughout the United States to attend also, an 
the purpose of this meeting is to put in shape what we 
consider a proper inspection in accordance with the cus 
toms of the country; that we have established a set és 
rules which fill the bill: the purpose is to have this ~ 
spection committee present these rules to the Nations 
association with a request that cher be adopted for o 
association. I presume that there will be a little dicker " 
over the matter, if the National committee are willing 
dicker ; but at any rate we believe that what has been pa tor 
4 Ly committee is the fair inspection as we have un 
stood it. 

. A, Bennett—Do you consider that 1% Inches fot 
standard knots has been the prevailing custom? al 

Mr. Threlkeld—I will again ask this gentleman to ~ 
me a dollar and a half. [Laughter.] I propose ” iar 
you people a kindergarten lesson. Here is a half oo iat 
which is 1% inches in diameter and here !s @ Pld 
which is 14% Inches in diameter. Is not that dollar. f = 4 
ing it up] more like a standard knot than is this 5 

ece 


‘ Mr. Threlkeld went on to state that while 1 1-4 re 
had been speeified in the rules, it was not s 
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e average size of a hardwood knot, although it 
age in white pine, and that the real practice had 
been to admit an inch and a half knot. He stated, how- 
ever, a8 has already been said, that in the case of wal- 
put, cherry, poplar and chestnut there was a specific 
grading in these woods, and the 1 1-4 inches applied to 
the knots. In reply to some chaffing question Mr. Threl- 
keld said: “IT want you to remember also that this 
piece of money [indicating the dollar] is standard 
money, While this other is merely token money.” 


hter.] : 
= McConnell called the attention of the meeting at 


this time to the fact that while the committee had 
adopted his rules upon poplar and chestnut, it had not 
adopted the grading instructions which he had prepared. 


A Bit of Debate. 


F. H. Smith—I think that these rules that Mr. McCon- 
nell made should be submitted to the National association 
ust as they were originally read this morning; because 
tom very sure that after Missouri reads these rules they 
will also get up a set of rules to offer to the National 
association. 

Mr. Wood—As a member of that committee I desire to 
gay that the committee did not feel that they knew more 
about this matter of Inspection than did the National 
association and they do not feel like dictating to the 
National association what they should do. But it is evi- 
dent to your committee that the rules adopted by the 
National association have not been accepted by the country. 
You will not dispute that. Now we have attempted to 
state what we think the rules should be and we have 
recommended the adoption of New York ideas on cherry and 
on walnut which I think is essential. We certainly would 
like to have the support of New York and you can’t cer- 
tainly differ very much with New York in your inspection 
on cherry and walnut. The National hardwood inspection 
is not very different. We have had Mr. McConnell’s ideas 
representing the district in Tennessee. We have all got 
to make some concessions and the object of this committee 
has been to try to bring that about. [Applause.] 

F. H. Smith—I did not come here to represent the Na- 
tional association; I came here to get acquainted and to 
sit around and hear you talk and perhaps to buy a little 
lumber, but I am greatly interested in this matter of 
National inspection. I have been with the National asso- 
cation from the beginning and have known its troubles. 
Nearly every district was represented at the second meeting 
in Cincinnati and these rules were gone over by a Na- 
tlonal body. I cannot say that we are against any change 
in the rules; that would not be fair and right. But we 
are against too much agitation. When a man starts out 
to dig a well and it is running nicely you would say he 
was a fool if he roiled it all up again. I think that the 
rules of thé National association now are becoming uni- 
versal. The gentleman who has just sat down said that 
he did not think that they were generally used. That is 
true in a measure and in'a measure it is not true. Take 
my own market. St. Louis had its own rules for years 
and years. Now the National rules are used more and 
more every day. ‘Take the south. In a matter of dispute 
a man will go down in his jeans and pull out the National 
rules, Mr. Wall told you this morning about having re- 
ceived inspection on 2,000,000 feet of lumber the morning 
before he left. The bureau has inspected nearly 9,000,0U0 
feet of lumber since the first of May; that comes very 
near being a National inspection. The National association 
is a national body composed of members of the trade at 
large. It represents no one section. The National asso- 
ciation has got so large and is too powerful a principle in 
this country for the Indiana association or the Missouri 
association or any other body to stop. You could not stop 
these National rules nor the bureau of inspection. Every- 
body knows it is a good thing and everybody is confident 
that it can be done. 

I want to say as president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association that we will entertain anything that 
comes before us. Your state is represented on that revision 
committee, You will get your just rights from the National 
association and as president of that organization I can 
uarantee that to everyone who joins it—I mean loyally. 
ot the man who becomes a member and then says, “I don’t 
give a continental for the National rules.” He has that 
right if he desires. But I mean loyal members of the 
association who want to see us accomplish this grand 
Mints * we have started upon and partially accom- 

shed. 

Mr. Jones—How many of you gentlemen here have in 
the last year been selling your lumber strictly according 
to National association rules and who want to do it today 
at present prices? Please rise. 

F. H. Smith—I hardly think that Is a fair question to 
make it a personal matter. 

Mr. Jones—But the gentleman has asserted it is a prac- 
tieal success. 

F, H. Smith—If the gentleman will allow me to follow 
up my speech, I sell my lumber on National rules. 

Mr. Jones—I was merely asking for such an expression 
from the other gentlemen present. 

C. H. Barnaby—The rules that we have asked to be 
adopted are only such rules as we have been using for a 
number of years and that we are using in our business right 
along. I believe the majority of the people here are using 
them every day. Take the matter of 5 percent of 8-foot 
lengths in first and second grades; I don’t believe there 
are ten people here but what put that in. Upon cherry we 
adopted the New York rules with the addition that gum 
Spots are a serious defect and when the damage exists one- 
sixth of the size of the piece shall reduce it one grade, and 
when their diameter exceeds one-third of the size of the 
Piece it shall be reduced two grades. (Upon walnut we also 
adopted fhe New York rules. 


An Argument Over Measurement. 


J. V. Stimson called attention to the measurement 
of green lumber upon the half-inch, saying that it would 
fall short of that when dry. He favored three-quarter- 
inch as the line upon which to divide. 


M. B, Farrin—I will try to give the 
gentlemen several 
poisons why I think that the matter of measurement should 
th Settled by this committee. It is an easy matter to settle 
A Matter of measurement. It is not settled today. You 
weet 4 method, or rather several methods, in the hard- 
Th epartment; not in any other department, however. 
con branch represents about 20 percent of the timber 
— of the countcy, In 80 percent of the business the 
ma “21g measurement is settled and never a question arises 
ss ht ~ The manner of dividing fractions is to cut them 
erista n two in the middle, here an honest difference 
hone at all it should be divided in the middle. That is 
tight foe, fait, just and right, and no other plan is 
ay give to one man three-fourths and to another 
mie is not an equal division. In a few minutes the 
would. Py measuring lumber could be settled here and it 
Would b, one of the best things = could do, and you 
conventio doing as much as you have ever done in any 
Used toady eS 8° easy, to do that very little time should 
custom, te adjusting it. I am not asking you to change any 
the. hain haven’t got any custom. You measure 
cm half, on the five-eighths, on the quarter, or you 
should away al) fractions. The question of green lumber 
for w A 43 enter in at all. Do you have different scales 
tell sealing different things? our board rule should 
you the exact size of any board, hardwood or soft wood, 





dry or green, The board rule has nothing to do with the 
condition of the product; it simply is to tell you the size 
of it and it should be let alone and not be interfered with 

y any man whose judgment or pocket book decides that 
it should be something else. It should be let alone to tell 
its own truthful story and it can do that better than any 
hardwood inspector I ever saw. I learned only a year 
ago that there was no method in the measurement of hard- 
wood and I was astonished. I was more astonished when 
some man in Chicago got up and said that it was — to 
discuss it; that there were no greenhorns at the meeting; 
and they dodged the question. I think that there were a 
ae many greenhorns in that crowd when they dodged it. 

would urge those who oppose the matter here to join the 
rest of the crowd. Now why should you hold out and 
endeavor to bring the majority here to your views? It 
doesn’t matter whether you divide upon the half or three- 
quarters; it doesn’t make a particle of difference if you buy 
and sell upon the same measurement. If you don’t buy 
and sell on the same measurement but want to buy and get 
all you can, then in selling on the half you get as much 
gain as can be gotten, much more than to divide on the 
three-quarters, and I think that you will do away with a 
great many of the kicks and a great deal of the expense 
and a great deal of the trouble and worry incidental to 
carrying on the lumber business. 

There are various reasons to consider in this matter and 
I know that you have a busy session before you, but I want 
to call your attention to three or four of these reasons. Take 
the matter of your salesman. Have you ever thought that 
to fix the matter of measuring so plain that any laboring 
man around your yard could measure lumber would be of 
material advantage? Would that not be a great deal. ac- 
complished? There is a great deal of difference between 
an $8-a-week yard man and a $125-a-month traveling Iin- 
spector or salesman. We ship poplar all over this country, 
pretty nearly, and we never have any trouble because every- 
one buying or dealing in poplar understands so thoroughly 
what the rule is that there is never any occasion for com- 
plaint. It seems to me that the same board rule applied 
to an oak board should tell the same story. I need not call 
your attention to the bleeding of jobbers and the methods 
employed by them and the uncertainty in the matter of 
inspection and tally. It is quite a difficult matter to arrive 
at inspection rules, It will be a very easy matter to settle 
the matter of measurement so it will not come up any more. 
I would urge you again to settle the matter this afternoon 
in one way or another and I hope that it will be upon the 
plan that seems most universally in use now and that will 
have the benefit of equity and fairness in every trade. 

The chair—We always have sold on the three-fourths 
measure and we have never had any difficulty except upon 
one car upon which there was a shortage claim. Upon 
inquiring into the matter I found that they had measured 
off the fraction. They said they had been buying lumber in 
Cincinnati that way and they referred me to Mr. Farrin 
as one of the men who had been doing it. I wish I had 
brought that letter along. I think I have it and I will send 
it to Mr. Farrin’ [Laughter and applause.] 


Mr. Farrin, however, stated that. the writer must have 
been several different sorts of a prevaricator, as he did 
not know of anyone in Cincinnati selling lumber in that 
way. He thought that Mr. Bennett himself handled a 
large proportion of Cincinnati lumber and that gentle- 
man would testify to the truth of what he had just 
said. 


Mr. McConnell—Since you have brought the matter up 
I would like to say that the way we measure lumber in 
Tennessee in the measurement of all kinds of lumber all 
fractions of over one-half are counted, all under one-half are 
not counted and all evenehalf fractions are given alter- 
nately to buyer and seller, and in the measurement of 
green lumber fractions are disregarded, this applying to 
all lumber that has been on sticks less than thirty days. 
This is the custom also in New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. We ship our lumber that way and think 
that the Cincinnati gentlemen also count their fractions. 


Being asked if it was not a rarity to ship green lum- 
ber to the eastern market, Mr. McConnell said that they 
often got a special order which required them to do it. 


M. B. Farrin—I would like to tell the gentleman where 
he comes out under that rule. If you get only the fractions 
upon green lumber these fractions amount to og 4 30 cents 
a thousand, but when you buy you should get at least $1.50 
a thousand, for it takes every cent to pay interest, insur- 
ance and extra handling and shrinkage and depreciation in 
grades. Now if you have only been getting the fraction 
you have been losing money, as you ought to have had a 
dollar or more on top of it. 

Mr. McConnell stated that in addition to the frac- 
tion they made a difference also upon the price of the 
lumber, upon which the shrinkage would amount to 
about 7 percent. 

Mr. Farrin—If you protect yourself in both price and 
measurement you do an injustice. 

Mr. McConnell—Then strike out the matter of green lum- 
ber entirely. The main point I desire to make is this: 
When you buy upon the half it belongs to you this time and 
the next time it belongs to the other fellow. 


Mr. Buckley claimed that this would give room for 
dispute and he moved to strike out the matter of meas- 
urement entirely from the committee’s report. 


Measurement an Essential Point. 


William Threlkeld—This question of measurement is just 
as essential to the inspection as the kind of inspection itself. 
The National Hardwood Lumber Association has never de- 
clared itself on the question of measurement. At its meeting 
at Chicago on the 24th of May we endeavored to get 
through a motion to split on the three-quarters and not 
count the fractions on the green lumber because some of 
the members there wanted to have a declaration upon that 
subject. Since that time we have concluded that the hard- 
wood men were entitled to just the same measurement as 
the pine men were claiming and obtaining. We know that 
the pine men are obtaining it and we know that the cotton- 
wool men are obtaining it. The same is true of the cypress 
men and the poplar men. Why then should not the oak 
men do it? The question of measurement is a very essen- 
tial question and to move to strike it out of the report is 
killing the report. It is more essential, gentlemen, that 
we should declare ourselves upon the question of measure- 
ment than upon the question of inspection. We should at 
least make a declaration of some kind. 

F. W. Vetter—I am not a member of this association, but 
as a member of the revision committee of the National 
association I want to say that we would like to get these 
matters before that committee in the fullest form for dis- 
cussion. If we don’t like it there we can throw it out. 
There were several remarks made here that our committee 
would not accept these rules, but they would throw them 
out. I hope to see you make a set of rules here that the 
committee can approve of because the committee don’t like 
to do any more work itself than it can help. [Laughter.] 
I trust that the gentlemen who have made this motion will 
withdraw it. 


F. H. Smith also said that he hoped the report of the 
committee would go before the revision committee of 
the National Association in the form in which it was 
originally brought in. 


Mr. Buckley-—For the benefit of my friend here who says 
he doesn’t belong to the association, or anybody else who 





takes his views in the matter, I will withdraw my motion 
to strike out this measurement—for the sake of harmony 
= ag because I believe that the motion is wrong. [Ap- 
plause. 

Henry Maley—I do not see that the matter cuts much 
figure anyhow, if we buy —— to the same rules that 
we sell on We all are more or less buyers and if I buy 
green lumber I expect to buy so that I can afford to make 
the fractions. 

The question of voting upon the adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report being up, Mr. Wall offered a suggestion 
as follows: 

I think that the gentlemen will all bear me out when I say 
that these rules have probably been changed no less than 
three or four times within the last twenty-four hours and 
they are not I< entirely satisfactory to the gentlemen at 
present. But I do not believe that you want to offer a set of 
rules that are not in good form and I would simply suggest 
that in this whole matter you hook on some amendment that 
will give your committee the right to go over them and 
fix up any inconsistencies in some way. ou ought in some 
way to give your committee a little leeway to correct them 
from time to time until the meeting next year. I do not 
think the rules are perfect and you ought to give your 
committee power to correct and revise them. 

J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, took the same view. _ 
He said: 

This committee has not had time to take these various 
rules and make them harmonious; it is a big job. I think 
that they should have more time to consider the matter 
and get them in accord with each other. They contain 
some very valuable suggestions and I believe that the 
national committee will consider favorably many of these 
suggestions. I believe that they will meet with the favor 
of the lumber trade generally and that after their revision 
next May the rules of the National association should stand. 
They contain many faults as they are today and with such 
adjustments as are contained in this system of rules as 
suggested here today I believe that the National committee 
on rules will be able to report to the annual meeting a 
system of rules that will be in accord with the trade all 
over the country. No rule can be applied to every indi- 
vidual case; we know that. But there must be a general 
rule and it should be made as practicable as possible, 


Moves a Delay. 


Mr. Stimson moved, therefore, that the whole matter 
be left over until the next annual meeting of the In- 
diana association, which would occur before the annual 
meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Mr. Vetter pointed out that his committee would hold 
its meeting before that time, and desired to have the 
recommendations before it for consideration along with 
other recommendations. Mr. Stimson therefore with- 
drew his motion. 


Henry Maley, of the committee which presented the 
report, stated as follows: 

I don’t see how your committee can improve farther upon 
these rules. Everybody came in and gave a Suggestion and 
they all suggested something different. I suppose you 
could get a better set of men than was on this committee, 
but we have done the best we could. If our rules are not 
right let the National committee take them in hand and if 
they can make the rules any better let them do it. I don’t 
think that if you gave us six years’ time we could make 
them any better ourselves. 

Mr. Farrin made the same suggestion, believing that 
the revision committee of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association would be amply competent to make any 
needed correction in the rules. 

J. W. Thompson—I haven’t had a chance to 7 today. 
[Applause.) I just want to say one thing. don't be- 
lieve it would be a good plan for these rules to be published. 
I think, however, that the report of this committee ought 
to include also in full the rules offered by Mr. McConnell, 
as I believe that they contain many valuable suggestions. 

F. H. Smith offered a motion that copies only be 
printed for the revision committee, and that the re- 
vision committee be supplied with sets of these rules, 
remarking: “I don’t think that it would be a good 
idea to scatter the suggestions broadcast.” 

Someone else suggested that copies be furnished to 
all the members of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, but this was considered impracticable on ac- 
count of the expense. 

Mr. Threlkeld’s original motion for the adoption of 
the report of the committee was then put and carried. 
John M. Pritchard moved in addition that the report 
which had just been adopted be referred to the revision 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. This was also adopted. 

Mr. Smith’s ideas regarding the restriction of the 
publication of the rules were not embodied in any 
adopted motion, he having withdrawn his motion, be- 
cause he decided that, not being a member of the 
Indiana association, he was not entitled to participate 
in parliamentary action. 


Pledges Support to National Inspection. 


J. M. Pritchard then offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and essential to the welfare of the 
hardwood lumber trade, that this association lend its earn- 
est and undivided support to the inspection bureau of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association in its efforts to 
establish uniform and reliable inspection of its hardwood 
lumber ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do hereby pledge such support to 
said beens peer bureau and urge our members and the 
hardwood manufacturers generally to avail themselves of its 
protection to the end that the said inspection system may 
come into universal use and save to the hardwood trade 
the vast amount Jost each year on disputed. inspection. 

The resolution was received with applause and unani- 
mously carried, and F. H. Smith, as president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, thanked the 
members present for this expression of their co-opera- 
tion and support. 

A communication was received from the National 
Exporters’ Association asking the Indiana association to 
join in an expression of gratification to the Timber 
Trades Federation of England for resolutions passed 
regarding the death of President McKinley. This was 
referred to a committee of three, consisting of Messrs. 
Pritchard, Threlkeld and Wood, who immediately re- 
ported back the communication favorably, and it ac- 
cordingly received the indorsement of the association, 
as expressed in a formal motion. 
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Bouquets for Visitors. 

William Threlkeld—It seems that now is a proper time for 
this association to take into consideration the kindness 
which has been exhibited by those members of the National 
association and other lumbermen who have left their homes 
and come to meet with us in order to discuss and advise 
over this question of inspection, and it seems to me that 
with the great unanimity of feeling which has been exhib- 
ited here today those who heretofore may have imagined 
that the National Hardwood Lumber Association was com- 
posed only of those dealers who desire to get all that they 
can and keep what they get were wrong; and that the 
manufacturers of lumber in the state of Indiana can look 
to the National Hardwood Lumber Association for justice 
and if they can show that their claims are correct the 
National association will meet them half way. I think 
that it is only the proper thing for us to do now not only 
to thank all of these gentlemen who have come to meet with 
us. but I would move you, sir, that the members of the 
National association outside of the state of Indiana who 
have visited us be now placed upon the honorary roll of 
membership in the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s As 
sociation. [Applause. ] 

The motion was unanimously carried, and Mr. Pritch- 
ard stated that this would be done—‘that is, if none 
of them have objections to becoming honorary members 
of this association. (Laughter.) 

James Buckley suggested that several visiting mem- 
bers be invited to address the association. J. H. Smith 
being called for, referred to the talking that he had 
been doing during the morning and the previous night. 
He told a story which, he said, illustrated his position 
and said that he had already said all that he had to 
say. “I am enthusiastic,” he concluded, “for the Na- 
tional Hardwood Association. I have given it a great 
deal of my time, and I have met nearly every man in the 
trade in the United States, and I find that they are all 
good fellows if you treat them in the right way.” 

W. A. Bennett was called for, but said he had made 
his speech in the morning. J. W. Thompson was given 
another chance to orate, but merely got up and said 
that inasmuch as George Burgess was in Europe he had 
been sent from Memphis to do all the kicking for the 
meeting. 

It now being a little time past 4:30, the time set for 
visiting the Atkins saw works, the meeting adjourned 
and nearly every member went down to the big manu- 
facturing establishment of the E. C. Atkins Company. 

The complete report of the committee, as presented 
to the meeting and by it approved and ordered presented 
to the revision committee of the National Hardwood 
Association, is as follows. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
presents it, believing that it will be of general interest 
to those interested in the inspection of lumber, and that 
it may be fruitful of still further ideas which will make 
any rules which may be adopted in the St. Louis meet- 
ing of the national body as widely representative as 
possible of the sentiment of the entire membership: 


Rules for the Inspection of Hardwood Lumber. 
Oak, Ash, Gum, Sycamore, Hickory and Pecan. 


General Instructions 

(1) The inspection of lumber is largely a matter of judg- 
ment and these rules are intended to define in a general 
way such inspection, 

(2) Exceptions to the general rule of grading will be 
found under the heading for each kind of lumber. 

(3) Inspectors of lumber must measure and inspect lum 
ber as they find it, making no allowance in measure for the 
purpose of raising the grade, and the inspection shall be 
made from the worst side of the board. 

(4) Lumber should be well manufactured, of plump and 
even thickness, and have parallel edges, and all ragged and 
bad ends shall be trimmed off. 

(5) Tapering lumber shall be measured 
length of the board from the narrow end. 

(S) All badiy missawed lumber shall be dropped one full 
grade, 

(7) All secant sawed inch which will dress only %-inch 
shall be dropped to next standard thickness. 

(8) All lumber shall be tallied, face or surface measure ; 
all fractions below the one-half foot to be dropped and not 
counted; all fractions above one-half foot to be counted to 
the next figure on the board rule, and fractions exactly on 
the one-half foot to be given alternately to buyer and seller. 

(9) The standard lengths are 4 to 16 feet in even lengths. 
Odd lengths shall be measured back to the next even length. 

Standard thicknesses are % h, %, %, 1, 1%, 1%, 2, 


1s 


one-third the 


2, Ry 
, 6 and 4 inches 


Standard Defects. 

(10) One knot 1% inches in diameter, 

(11) Two knots not exceeding in extent one standard knot. 

(12) Worm holes, grub holes or rafting pin holes not 
exceeding in extent or damage one standard knot. 

(13) Black stain, heart, shakes, rot or dote not exceed 
ing in extent or damage one standard knot, 

(14) One straight split not exceeding in length one-sixth 
me — of the board, and longer than the width of the 
oard, 

(15) Sap to one-fifth the width of the board. 


Explanations. 
(16) Ordinary season checks are not to be considered 
defects. 
(17) Black-stain is not a defect if planing it once will 


remove it. 

(18) Sap shall be considered bright that will show bright 
after planing. 

(19) Splits that do not diverge more than one inch for 
each foot in length are straight splits. 

(20) Straight splits not exceeding in length in inches the 
surface measurement of the board in feet shall not be 
eonsidered a standard defect. 

(21) Sound heart will reduce to the next lower grade if 
longer than the width of the piece. : 

(22) In grades below first and second boards with one 
clear face 8 inches and over wide shall be raised one grade. 

25) The location of defects in a piece has much to do 
with the value of it and should have great weight in de- 
ciding the grade. 

(24) All widths and lengths mentioned’ in these 
shall be inclusive 


rules 


Standard Grades. 
FIRST AND SECOND. 


(25) Is combined as one grade. Firsts shall be 6 inches 
and over wide, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet long and free from 
all defects except in piece of 8 inches and over wide, which 
will admit of one standard defect or its equivalent. Sec- 
onds or 6 inches and over wide, 8 to 16 feet long; pieces 6 
and 7 inches wide will admit of one standard defect. pieces 
8. 9 and 10 inches wide will admit of two standard defects. 
Pieces 11 inches and over wide will admit three standard 
defects. This grade will admit 15 percent of 10-foot and 
5 percent of 8-foot lengths. Eight-foot lengths must grade 
first in quality. 








COMMON, 

(26) The standard lengths are 6 to 16 feet in even lengths 
not to exceed 10 percent of 6-foot lengths. ‘The widths are 
4 inches and over, Four-inch pieces must have one face 
clear, 5-inch pieces will allow one standard defect, pieces 
6 feet long must be clear. Pieces 6 inches and over wide, 
8 feet and over long must work two-thirds clear or clear 
face. No cutting to contain less than 14% square feet. 


CULLS. 
(27) The standard lengths are 4 to 16 feet. The widths 


are 3 inches and over, Pieces 4 feet long must be clear. 
Pieces 6 feet and longer must be 50 percent clear or clear 
face. No piece of cutting to contain Jess than 1 foot face 


measure. 
MILL CULL, 

(28) The standard lengths are 4 to 16 feet. The widths 
are 3 inches and over, and must contain at least 25 percent 
of clear or clear face cutting, No piece to contain less than 
¥, foot face measure. 

LOG RUN. 
(29) Means the full run of log with mill culls out. 
COMMON AND BETTER, 

(30) Means the full run of logs with culls and mill culls 
out. This grade must contain at least 25 percent of first 
and second. 

MERCHANTABLE. 

(31) Means the full run of the log with mill culls out 
and that the common and better shall be measured full and 
culls one-half. 

Special Inspection. 

(32) Lumber sawed for specific purposes, such as axles, 
bolsters, tongues, reaches etec., must be inspected with a 
view to the adaptability of the piece for its intended use, 
because in most cases it cannot be used for other purposes. 
Such stock shall be inspected clear and culls. 

Plain Sawed Red and White Oak. 

(33) First and second—Bright sap up to one-half the 
width of the board on one side is not a defect. 

Common—Bright sap is no defect in common grade, 

(34) Dimension sawed common oak plank and timbers 
used for car and building purposes must be free from wind 
shakes, dry rock, rotten knots or defects which impair the 
strength of the piece. Tight hearts well boxed in this ma- 
terial shall be considered no defect. 

(35) Note—Stain and streaks in oak will ofttimes reduce 
it below the grade of first and second and inspectors are 
cautioned to be careful in estimating such defects. 

Quarter Sawed Red and White Oak. 

(36) First and seconds—One inch of bright sap is not a 
defect in pieces 8 inches and over wide. 

Common—Four-inch pieces allow one standard defect. 
Five-inch pieces allow two standard defects. Two-thirds in 
this grade must be 6 inches and wider. Bright sap is no 
defect. 

(37) Clear face strips are 8 to 16 feet long, 2%, 3, 8%, 


4, 4%, 5 and 5% inches wide, and must show one face 
clear of all defects except one-half inch of bright sap, 
(38) Common strips are 6 feet and over long, not to 


exceed 40 percent shorter than 12 feet, and must work two- 
thirds clear in not more than two pieces, no cutting to be 
less than 4 feet long by the full width of the piece. Bright 
sap is no defect in this grade. 

(39) Note—Stain and streaks in quarter sawed oak will 
ofttimes reduce it below the grade of first and seconds, and 
inspectors are cautioned to be careful in estimating such 


defects. All quarter sawed oak must show figure on one 
face, 
Ash. 
(40) First and second—Bright sap is no defect. Five-inch 


widths admitted when the length is 18 feet and over. 
Quarter Sawed Sycamore. 
(4) First and second standard grading governs. 
mon bright sap is no defect in common grade, 


Plain Sawed Sycamo e. 


(42) Bright sap is no defect in any grade, 
Gum. 
(483) Common-—Slightly discolored sap is no defeet in 


this grade, 
Hickory and Pecan. 

(44) First and second—Bright sap is no defect. 
4 and 5 inches wide in this grade must be clear. 

In other respects standard grading applies. 

Cherry. 

Grades—lirst, second, rejects and culls, Firsts are to be 

be 6 inches and over in width: 6 to 10 inches wide shall be 


Pieces 


clear, Eleven to 14 inches wide will admit bright sap on 
one side, not exceeding 1 inch in width or one standard 
knot. Fifteen inches and over wide will admit bright sap 


on one side not exceeding 2 inches in width or two stan 
dard knots. Seconds are to be 8 inches and over in width; 
6 to 10 inches wide will admit one standard knot. Eleven to 
14 inches wide will admit two standard knots. Il ifteen 
inches and over wide will admit three standard knots. In 
any width not more than one-fifth the surface on one side 
shall be sappy. Rejects are to be 4 inches and over in 
width; 4 and 5 inches wide shall be clear or clear one side. 
Six inches and over in width shall include all lumber not 
equal to the grade of seconds, two-thirds of each piece 
being mechantable. Heart boards or plank not admitted. 
Culls include all lumber not equal to the grade of rejects, 
one-half of each piece being merchantable. Other than as 
above stated shall be classed as mill culls. Gum spots are 
a serious defect and when their damage exceeds one-sixth 
of the size of the piece shall reduce it one grade. When 
their damage exceeds one-third the size of the piece it shall 
be reduced two grades. 

Strips 3 to 5 inches wide, 8 feet and over long, shall be 
clear or clear face, 

Cherry Squares. 

Four by 4 inches to 10 by 10 inches. Firsts are to be 
10 feet and upward in length, sound and free from knots 
and checks, and full size when seasoned. Splits to be meas- 
ured off. Seconds are to be sound and free from hearts 
and shakes. Wight-foot lengths shall be admitted if clear. 
Ten and 12-foot lengths admit one standard knot and 2 
inches of sap on two corners; 14 and 16-foot lengths will 
admit two standard knots and two inches of sap on two 
corners. Gum spots not admitted except when very slight. 
Culls include all joists not equal to the grade of seconds, 
one-half of each piece being merchantable. 

Other than as above stated shall be classed as mill culls. 

Wainut. 

Grades—FVirst, seconds, ots and culls. Firsts are to 
be 6 inches and over in width: 6 to 10 inches wide shall be 
clear; 11 to 14 inches wide will admit bright sap on one 
side, not exceeding 1 inch in width or one standard knot; 
15 inches and over wide will admit bright sap on one side, 
not exceeding 2 inches in width or two standard knots. 
Seconds are to be 6 inches and over in width; 6 to 10 
inches wide will admit one standard knot or equal defect ; 
11 to 14 inches wide will admit two standard knots or 
equal defect: 15 inches and over wide will admit three 
standard knots or equal defect. In any widths not more 
than one-fifth of the surface of one side shall be sappy. 

Rejects are to be 4 inches in width. Four and 5 inches 
wide shall be clear or clear one side; 6 inches and over in 
width shall include all lumber not equa) to the grade of 
seconds, two-thirds of each _ being merchantable. Heart 
board or plank not admitted. 

Culls include all lumber not equal to the grade of rejects, 
one-half of each piece being merchantable. 

All other as above stated shall be classed as mill culls. 


Walnut Squares. 


Four by 4 inch to 10 by 10 inches square, firsts are to be 
10 feet and upward in‘length, sound and free from knots 


ee 
and checks and full size Splits to be 
measured off, 

Seconds are to be sound and free from hearts and shakeg 
Fight-foot lengths shall be admitted if free; 10 to 12-foot 
lengths admit one standard knot, and two inches of sap po 
one corner; 14 to 16-foot lengths will admit two Standard 
knots and three inches of sap on one corner, Culls include all 
joists not equal to the grade of seconds, one-half of the piece 
being merchantable. ; . 

Other than as above stated shall be classed as mil] culls 

Odd lengths over 8 feet in all grades are to be measured, 

Chestnut. 

Virsts are to be 8 inches and over wide. Wight to 10 
inches must be clear: 11, 12 and 18 inches will admit of one 
standard knot or equal defect; 14, 15 and 16 inches will 
admit of two standard knots or equal defect. As widths jp. 
crease, defects may increase in proportion, 

Seconds are to be 6 inches and over wide. Six ana 7 
inches must be clear; 8, 9, and 10 inches will admit of the 
standard knot or equal defects; 11, 12 and 18 inches will 
admit of two standard knots or equal defects ; 14, 15 and 14 
inches will admit of three standard knots or equal defects 
As widths increase, defects may increase in proportion, pro. 
vided the board will cut 80 per cent clear in two cuttings 
— crosswise or lengthwise in full width or length of the 
voard, 

Worm holes that are bunched so that their damage will 
not exceed in extent the number of standard knots allowed 
in the board will be admitted in seconds. 

Where worm holes are scattered, showing only one op 
two in a place, they shall be considered a standard defect 

Slight shakes that do not exceed in extent or damage 
the standard knots allowed in the piece will be admitted {py 
seconds, 


when seasoned. 





Common. 

Must be 4 inches and up wide. Four inches must be clear: 
5 inches will admit one standard knot or equal defect: ¢ 
inches and over wide, 8 and 10 feet long, must work 2.8 
clear in not over two pieces; 6 inches and over wide, 12 
feet and over long, must work two-thirds clear in not over 
three pieces. No piece or cutting to be considered which js 
less than 5 inches wide and 8 feet long. 


Culls or Sound Wormy. 

Shall be 3 inches and over wide, 

Worm holes admitted in this grade without limit, but 
must cut two-thirds sound, regardless of worms, 

Poplar. 

Standard lengths shall be 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet, not ex. 
ceeding 15 feet of 10-foot in firsts and seconds. Standard 
lengths in sap and common shall be 8, 10, 12 and 14 and 16 
feet, not exceeding 59 8 feet and 19 per cent 10. 
foot. Firsts shall be 8 inches and up wide and clear up to 
10 inches; 11 and 12 inches will admit 2 inches of bright 
sap; 13 and 14 inches will admit 8 inches of bright sap 
and one standard knot, or four inches of bright sap, if there 
are no knots; 15 and 16 inches will admit two standard 
knots or one standard knot and 38 inches of bright sap or 
5 inches of bright sap if there are no knots. As widtlis in- 
crease defects may increase in proportion. 

Seconds shall be 7 inches and up wide. Seven-inch must 
be clear; 8-inch will admit one inch of bright sap, but no 
other defects: 9, 10 and 11-inch will admit one standard 
knot or 2 inches of bright sap or equal defects; 12 and 13 
inches will admit two standard knots or one standard knot 
and two inches of bright sap or four inches of bright sap, if 
there are no knots or equal defects; 14 and 15 inches will 
admit three standard knots or one standard knot and 4 
inches of bright sap or 7 inches of bright sap if there are no 
knots or equal defects. 

As widths increase defects may increase in proportion, 
Kighteen inches and up sap is not to be considered a defect 
in seconds, provided there are no knots. In the combined 
grade of firsts and seconds, 50 per cent must be firsts and 
50 per cent may be seconds, 

Saps and Selects. 

Saps and selects shall be a combined grade. Saps shall be 
5 inches and up wide and clear of knots up to 11 inches, 
Kleven and 12 inches will admit one standard knot; 13 
inches and up will admit two standard knots. Straight splits 
not to exceed one-fourth of the length of the piece will be 
allowed if there are no knots. Selects shall be 7 inches 
and up wide and grade as good as firsts and seconds on face 
side. Poorest side to grade equal to common, 

Common. 

Shall be 5 inches and up wide. Five inches will admit 
one standard knot or equal defects; 6, 7 and & inches will 
admit two standard knots or equal defects; 9, 10 and 11 
inches will admit three standard knots or equal defects; 12, 
13 and 14 inches will admit four standard knots or equal 
defects. 

As widths increase defects may increase in proportion, 
provided the board will work two-thirds clear cutting, no 
piece to be less than 5 inches wide and 8 feet long. — Bright 
sap admitted in any width without limit or one-third stained 
sap, straight splits not to be considered a defect. 

No. 2 Common 

Shall include all lumber 4 inches and up wide that will 
not come up to the grade of common, that will cut 50 feet 
clear in short pieces. No cutting to be less than 2 feet 
long and 4 inches wide. Stained sap shall not be_ consid: 
ered a defect in this grade. 

Culls. 

Shall include lumber that will not come up to the grade 
of No,’2 common, and will be a board that can be used for 
sheathing, crating, boxing, etc. Fine pin worm holes ad- 
mitted in this grade if the lumber is sound. 

Mill Culls. 

Shall include all lumber that will not come up to the 
grade of culls. 

Strips. 

Shall be 4, 5 and 6 inches wide and clear on face side, 
admitting one inch of sap on one edge, showing only one 
side. 

Squares. 

Firsts are to be sound and free from heart shakes and 
chocks. Kight, 9 and 10-foot lengths will admit two stand. 
ard knots or 2 inches of bright sap on the corners; 14, 16 
and 18-foot lengths will admit three standard knots or 3 
inches of bright sap on two corners. 

Seconds shall be graded same as firsts as regards knots, 


but bright sap will be admitted without limit. If er 
are no knots one-third sound discolored sap will be ad- 
mitted or slight seasoning checks on one side. These de- 


fects are based on 6 x 6 squares, and bear the same ratio 
in other sizes. 
Common Squares. 4 
Will include all squares not up to the grade of firsts = 
seconds that will cut two-thirds their length clear in gg 
pieces that can be used for newells and short turnings, 
will admit of stained sap without limit if they have ti 
more defects than would go in a second, or will admit sig 
seasoning checks running full length on two sides. 
Narrow Box Boards. 4 
Widths 8 to 12 inches, 12, 14 and 16 feet long only, fit 
shall be clear of all defects except bright sap without > 
or slight discolored sap that will dress up sound, not ne 
sarily bright, and not black. ° 
q Wide Box Boards. iy 
Widths 13 to 17 inches, 12, 14 and 16 feet long fyi 
bright sap is no defect, or slight discolored sap tha 
dress up sound, not necessarily bright, but not black. how 
One sound knot not to exceed % inches in diameter & nits 
ing on one side only, will be admitted in this grade. SP 
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in 12-foot may be 12 inches or a knot that will cut off, 
in ying the board 10 feet, 6 inches long. LTFourteen-foot is 
pane for making one side 10 feet, 6 inches, and one end 3 
baw 6 inches, so a split is a serious defect in this length, but 
fee rer cent of all 14-foot in a given lot may have one split 
gel exceed 12 inches in length. Sixteen-foot may have 
= standard knot, showing through the piece, provided it 
will cut two clear pieces same as a 14-foot board. 

ss The general instructions governing cherry, walnut, chest- 

t and poplar are the same as now appear in the rules of 
ie National Hardwood l.umber Association. 

The above rules, as far as the numbered paragraphs 
run, are the Evansville rules as presented by William 
Threlkeld, except that No. 8, containing an unimportant 
provision, has been omitted and the balance renumbered ; 
and the substitute for paragraph 26 which he offered 
was adopted after further amendment in the form in 
which it appears under No. 25 of the new numbering. 
The rules recommended on cherry and walnut are what 
are known as New York rules, with a slight amendment 
regarding gum spots ; and the poplar and chestnut rules 
recommended were taken from the very complete and 
comprehensive set of rules offered by C. L. McConnell. 
In the discussion it was stated that the rules on these 
last four woods, being specific grades, would not fall 
under the standard grade definitions of Mr, Threlkeld’s 
rules, but they suffer somewhat nevertheless from having 
been separated from the general grading instructions 
provided by Mr. McConnell’s set of rules. 

Those present at the meeting were: 

Those Present. 
R. J. Walkley, The Crosby & Beckley Co., New Haven, Conn. 
J. V. Stimson, Huntingsburg, Ind. 
(. A. Hubbard, Martinsville, Ind. 
Jacob Mahley, Sullivan, Ind. ; 
(.L. McConnell, Prewitt-Spurr Mfg. Co., 
C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 
, J. Christian, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Company, 

South Bend, Ind. F 
Hany Christian, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Errett B. Roberts, Indianapolis, Ind. 
James Buckley, Brookville, Ind. 

§ Burkholder, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
C.D. Strode, Chicago, Il. 

J. M. Pritchard, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Albert Benjamin Cone, Chicago, Ill. 
W. BE. Barns, St. Louis, Mo. | 

M. B. Farrin, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

w. A. Bennett, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. Watt Graham, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
M. W. Knight, Indianapolis, Ind. 

fh. F. Swain, Shelbyville, Ind. 
William Threlkeld, Evansville, Ind. 
S. M. Nickey, Princeton, Ind. 

J. C. Wood, Muncie, Ind. : 
George M. Waters, New Palestine, Ind. 
W. J. Roach, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. O. Pearson, Sheridan, Ind. 

§. A. Conn, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(. Maley, Evansville, Ind. 

C. G. Powell, South Bend, Ind. 

M. M. Wall, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. W. Thompson, Memphis, Tenn. 

I’. W. Vetter, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A.R. Vinnedge, Chicago, II. 

II. M. Nixon, Chicago, II}. * 

W. H. Bowman, Madison, Wis. 
Daniel Wertz, Evansville, Ind. 

Bedna Young, Boonville, Ind. ; ’ 

(C.J. Kehr, Herrmann Manufacturing Co., Evansville, Ind. 
(.L. Storrs, Moeller & Storrs, Evansville, Ind. 

W. Kramer, Richmond, Ind. 

Cc. BE. Platter, North Vernon, Ind. 

S. T. Dering, Petersburg, Ind. 

James W. Hale, Indianapolis, Ind. 

lr. H. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Clark, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. B. Dutton, Racine, Wis. . . 

H. A. Reeves, Jr., R. B. Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 

MemPuis, TENN., Oct. 15.—There is now a_ better 
feeling prevailing with the lumber interests than for 
many a day. Heretofore dealers have largely kept their 
spirits up by figuring what the future would bring 
forth; now they are all busy getting out stock and 
filling orders. True, sales are still being made at un- 
satisfactory prices, as the margin between the cost and 
sales figures is too small, but indications point toward 
an upward movement in the price list. This advance, 
however, can only be small while the present sluggish- 
ness in the export situation continues. 

The impression obtains that the present improved con- 
dition of this market is to an extent due to the improved 
tone abroad; not that the foreign markets are notably 
any better than they have been for the past year but 
the slight increase in the number of sales abroad now 
being made indicates that the feeling in England and 
on the continent is not now so hopeless, and buyers 
are therefore willing to purchase enough to keep up 
stocks instead of endeavoring to reduce them to a mini- 
mum, as in the past. It must not be assumed, how- 
ever, that our foreign friends are as yet prepared to pur- 
chase freely in anticipation of future wants. On the 
contrary, it is evident that the market conditions in 
Europe can scarcely become normal under a year or 
eighteen months at least, not only because financial 
conditions are bad but also because of the large stocks 
now on hand in various kinds and sizes of lumber. 

Logs are now by no means in plentiful supply, largely 
because of the decrease in equipment available for log- 
ging purposes, the rivers being quite low and, judging 
from the past, will continue so until well along in 
December. The scarcity of cars for shipping purposes 
18 getting more and more pronounced, shippers often 
being forced to employ no litle diplomacy in order to 
get. their requisitions filled, and even then are com- 
pelled to put up with vexatious delays. The prospects 
for making prompt shipments after cotton shall begin 
to move freely are anything but encouraging. 


woe" 
THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 16.--Conditions at this point 
are excellent. October’s volume of business is most sat- 
isfactory so far; it is expected in fact to exceed that 
of last year. One firm has already shipped 100 cars 
of lumber this month. The tone of prices is firm. 


Nashville, Tenn. 





Lower prices are not looked for nor talked of. 

The importance of Nashville as a manufacturer of 
lumber products is noted in the building by the David- 
son-Benedict Company of two new furniture factories 
now nearing completion, which were referred to in this 
column when work was first begun. The main building 
will be brick and 60x154 feet and two stories high. 
The other building is to be frame 48x96 feet. Only 
the cheap grades of furniture will be manufactured. 

A charter has been granted to the Northern Tennes- 
see Coal & Lumber Company. The incorporators are 
William H. McKinley, of Pittsburg, Pa.; C. FE. Hutch- 
ison, A. B. McDonald, of Fairmount, W. Va.; W. W. 
Kelfer, of Danville, Ill., and John H. MeMillin, of 
Nashville. Mr. MeMillin is a brother of Governor Me- 
Millin and is a lawyer. The capitalization of the com- 
pany is $100,000, with the privilege of increasing it 
to $1,000,000, and its purposes are to cut timber, man- 
ufacture spokes and handles and mine coal. The com- 
pany claims to have 20,000 acres of valuable timber 
and mineral lands in Tennessee, but will not tell 
where they are located as it wants to obtain adjoining 
property. It is probable the land is in Smith and 
White counties, where Governor MeMillin and his broth- 
er, John H. MeMillin, are interested in timber and min- 
eral lands. Both are from Smith county. 

A large land deal has just been consummated in 
Stewart county. The Rough & Ready Furnace property, 
consisting of about 8,000 acres of land, has been sold 
to D. N. Helfrich, of Evansville, Ind., for $60,000. The 
property is valuable only for the ore and timber. Mr. 
Helfrich will begin to move the timber next year. 

The Foreman Shingle Company, of Tennessee City, 
has sold its entire plant to 8. W. Taylor & Co., which 
has been a stave concern for a number of years. The 
trade is one of considerable proportions. 

W. J. Cude, a prominent lumber dealer of Kimmins, 
Tenn., is now shipping two or more cars of lumber 
daily. Recently he sold through the Ferd Brenner 
Lumber Company, of Chattanooga, several carloads of 
lumber for export. : 

An officer of the Mayers chair factory, of Union City, 
Tenn., who was recently here, said his business was 
never more flourishing. The plant runs a saw mill in 
connection with its factory, which saws the material in 
the rough. It gives employment to 100 to 150 people. 
It has just added machinery for making beechwood 
pipes, and out of the small pieces of wood manufactures 
numerous small articles, which find a ready sale. 

The large spoke and hub factory plant of George W. 
Ransom & Co., at Shelbyville, was destroyed by fire the 
night of October 8. The owners lost all their valuable 
machinery and a large lot of finished and unfinished 
work; also piles of valuable lumber and lumber logs. 
The loss is estimated all the way from $10,000 to 
$20,000. The insurance was only $1,350. 

Col. J. B. Killebrew, of this city, immigration agent 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway, has 
received an invitation from Prof. J. A. Holmes, geolo- 
gist, of North Carolina, to join his party of distin- 
guished men in making a¢rip through a section of the 
timber lands in the Appalachian mountains, in which 
the government has purchased several million acres 
for a government reservation. 

None of the Nashville lumbermen are going to the 
New Orleans convention. 

On November 7 the Tennessee Forestry Association 
will convene in Nashville. The leading spirits in the 
association are William B. Hall and Bartow B. Ramage, 
both of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Southern furniture manufacturers will meet at Chat- 
tanooga October 23 to form a permanent association. 
The movement results from the furniture exhibition 
which has been held at Chattanooga for the past three 
months. It is said the organization will not be con 
fined to furniture but kindred industries will be asked 
to join it. The idea is to have a permanent furniture 
exhibit at Chattanooga, to be in charge of representa- 
tives of different houses having exhibits, and buyers will 
be invited to come to Chattanooga twice a year or as 
often as they may wish to make purchases. 

ee ee ee 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 15.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
banquet at the Burnet house on Monday was the usual 
felicitous occasion. Definite action was taken on the 
new minimum ruling of the railroad companies by 
which an increase is made from 24,000 to 30,000 pounds 
to the car. Many visitors expressed themselves vigor- 
ously upon the question and the river and rail com- 
mittee was instructed to co-operate with bodies in other 
cities and have the matter brought to the attention of 
the railroad companies in a most forceful manner, 

A healthy boom in cottonwood is the feature of the 
market here. It appears that business was partiauy 
abandoned in the hot season and buyers are now com- 
ing in in droves. One big firm has refused to take 
further orders and will not .consider anything to be 
delivered within six weeks. Other hardwoods are hold- 
ing their own. 

Yellow pine is slow sale this week and prices are not 
as firm as usual. However, there is plenty of business 
doing in this line. 

The Darling-Hurd Lumber Company will branch out 
next week into more spacious quarters near the present 
location, in the Union Trust Company building. 

BPA PILI III IT 


A FLORIDA ELECTION IN MICHIGAN. 
Granp Rapips, Micn., Oct. 15.—The annual meeting 
of the Batchelor Lumber Company, of Panasoffkee, Fla., 
was held yesterday at the Morton House, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, H. A. Batchelor, of 





Panasoffkee, Fla.; secretary, H. W. Carey, Manistee; 
treasurer, W. H. Anderson, Grand Rapids. R. G. Peters, 
of Manistee, is a director in the company and was pres- 
ent. Reports showed the company to be in good condi- 
tion. 





A NEW PIONEER. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 
its protection. 

On Mr. Bullen’s letterheads the black cat, with tail 
in the air, is perched, an indication that he has sworn 
allegiance to Hoo-Hoo. For two years he was Vice- 
gerent Snark for Oklahoma. Following his admission 
to the order he attended the Annual meeting in Kan- 
sas City, the next year he was on the same mission 
in Minneapolis and the year following in Denver. When- 
ever the black cat is announced to cut any of its capers 
Mr. Bullen is generally on hand. Volumes would not 
more explicitly describe his social bent. He believes in 
recreation and attending concatenations is one way of 
obtaining it. He insists that business shall grind out 
of shape neither his soul nor body. He has a cottage 
150 miles northwest of Denver, on Lord Dunraven’s 
estate, where he puts in from four to six weeks every 
season, spending most of his time luring the trout from 
the mountain streams. He has the paraphernalia of 
the professional fisherman, yet he is so wise as to ad- 
mit that his 10-year-old boy, with a staddle eut with a 
jackknife, is a more successful fisherman than he. 

For four years Mr. Bullen has been city treasurer. 
His neighbors believe in him and he in them. He has 
absolute faith in the country in which he resides, and 
it would be impossible to associate with him for half 
an hour without hearing him swear with uplifted hand 
that Stillwater is the greatest little town that has a 
name on a map. 

OBB PIII IF 


HYMENEAL. 





Coe-Smith. 

The engagement of John V. Coe and Miss Madge 
Smith has been announced, the marriage to take place 
in November. Mr. Coe is a partner in the wholesale 
lumber firm of T. H. Johnston & Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
and also president of the Gregory-Coe Lumber Com- 
pany at Stanton, that state. He is one of the most 
popular members of the Birmingham lumber fraternity 
and has many friends in many parts of the state to 
congratulate him. He is having a handsome residence 
erected in the most fashionable part of Birmingham. 





Bishop-Young. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dickson Young, of Bay City, 
Mich., announce the approaching marriage of their 
daughter, Miss Fannie May Young, to Dr. William Lee 
Bishop, to take place at 6 o’clock on Thursday evening, 
October 24. The ceremony will be performed at Trin- 
ity church and a reception will be held at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, 814 Center avenue from 7:30 
until 9 p. m. The bride, who is said to be a charming 
young lady and highly accomplished, recently graduated 
from a fashionable New York school and is a great 
favorite in social circles. 


i, iil 
Meeks-Bennett. 

Clarence G. Meeks, son of Hamilton V. Meeks, of the 
Gardiner & Meeks Lumber Company, North Bergen, N. 
J., was married on October 5 to Miss Lillian Bennett, 
of Bay Ridge, L. I. 

Langdon-Cline. 

C. S. Langdon, of C. S. Langdon & Co., yellow pine 
dealers, of 66 Broad street, New York City, was married 
on September 19 to Miss Minnie Kline at Plainfield, 
N. J. 

OBB PD LID ID I I I DS 
‘FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Nor¥ro.k, VA., Oct. 14.—The article in the last number 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN touching on the general 
scarcity of cars for the lumber trade is regarded here 
as both timely and well written. The question is assum- 
ing a serious aspect, since every shipper in this see- 
tion is behind on aceount of inability to secure the 
proper number of cars. The railroad companies under- 
take to attribute this condition to an unprecedented de- 
mand. 

Lumbermen are not yet able to determine just what 
effect the building of the enormous plant of the Norfolk 
Shipbuilding & Drydocking Company will have on the 
local market, but it is believed that the effect of the 
demand thus created will be felt for months. The en- 
terprise is now an assured fact. The company has been 
chartered under the laws of the state of Virginia, with 
a capital stock of $2,000,000. However, it is to be in- 
creased immediately to $5,000,000, which will give Nor- 
folk the largest establishment of the kind in the world. 
There are to be two great marine railways and two im- 
mense sectional dry docks. 

Mills throughout the longleaf pine section of North 
and South Carolina are overrun with orders and prices 
are ruling high. All mills are behind on present orders 
and are not quoting on the future. 

W. H. Britton & Co., of Timberland, N. C., are moving 
one of their mills into a new section of fine timber. 

The North Carolina Pine Association will hold a meet- 
ing at the Monticello hotel on Thursday. Nothing of 
importance is scheduled to come up, except that the 
lumbermen intend to have something swell to eat. 

G. S. Briggs, of the Briggs Lumber Company, is in 
Philadelphia on a business trip. 
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ALONG THE Pp ACIFIC SLOPE the big plant at Chemainus, was in Port Townsend last 
e week looking over the now defunct Port Discovery Mill 
wor ve recently purchased at sheriff’s sale by 
‘ im. i 
Activity in Redwood Shingles—A Dollar Advance in Redwood Clears—Improved Conditions put is eel cer sega as the sascha 
Since Cessation of the San Francisco Strike— Tacoma Lumbermen to ~ state of preservation, may be put into operation, . 
Have a National Bank—Late Oregon News. Pi ect y ina ah oe <i ban ae _ 
Company, that city, and will arrange to operate the 
FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. The hardwood men are having a large trade, as the ‘Mill soon, possibly first removing it to a more advan. 
SAN FRANcisco, CaL., Oct. 12.—The shingle business interior finishing of the buildings being erected along tageous site. Mr. Miller reports business good, but cars 
continues to be one of the best branches of the redwood the coast is generally ordered in San Francisco. Prices S°@FCce. | ; ot ; 
interests in this state. Up to the present the principal are being generally maintained as far as seems possible b a timber is involved in a contract awarded 
point of shipment has been Santa Ana, where there is under the misguided policy of certain hardwood interests y Seattle & Tacoma Interurban Railway Company 
a great drying establishment, but another is being put who seem to think that, because a sale is made, prices to the Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Company for the | 
into operation near Antioch, on land belonging to C. A. should not be considered save as a secondary considera- construction of a trestle 3,300 feet long across the Du. . 
Hooper & Co. This has the advantage of being much tion in the proposition at hand. However, there is less wamish river, with a 200-foot drawbridge, and for q 
nearer to Humboldt county, where practically all cause for complaint now than in the past and dealers  290-foot drawbridge over the White river. 
shipped are manufactured, and nearer also by rail to in hardwoods are gradually awakening to the fact that 
the markets of the states from Chicago west to the cutting prices is the greatest trade evil in existence. 
Rocky mountains. In any event, the shipments are In the redwood field there is certainly every reason FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. , 
steadily increasing and there are more orders now re- to believe that this month will be the record breaker of PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 12.—Some of the large logging 
ceived than can possibly be filled with the facilities at the year notwithstanding the dragging influences of the camps on the lower Columbia have closed down for the 
command at present, on the authority of EK. L. Allen.  Jate strike on all lines of commercial and industrial winter or are making arrangements to close down and re. | 
This year’s shipments will aggregate 200,000,000 and activity. Prices remain at their mark of the past and fuse to sell logs at present prices. They are under the | 
50 percent more could be sent it they were on hand. The although there are many indications of a probable ad- impression that by holding long enough they will be 
drying process takes sixty to ninety days and tlle  yance there are some manufacturers who display a tend- enabled to restore the prices to the old figure of $6 a ( 
greater part of the year can be utilized for the business. ency to be content with smaller results and a stable thousand. 
‘here are no better shingles in the world than those market price list. There is every reason to think, how- W. J. Clark, Frank Jewell and H. Merly, of Grand | 
made from redwood. ‘The manufacturers have agents ever, that an advance will occur all along the line of | Rapids, Mich., are among the late arrivals of timber 
in all the principal cities of the Mississippi valley. redwood products before the close of the next fortnight. seckers from the east. They are looking over a sugar 
This business has been the growth of the past four Some friendly rivalry exists between the various saw- pine tract in Klamath county this week in the interest 
years and it is certain that it is only in its infancy. yers employed at the shingle mills of the redwood belt of an eastern syndicate. 
In the redwood realm nothing is heard of but good and many excellent records have been established only The Booth-Kelley Lumber Company since the addi- 
times, an ever increasing demand and a positive inability to be excelled before many days have passed. The latest tion of the Springfield mill to its system has a capacity 
at present to supply orders; indeed this is the case all one made is that of Arthur Thurston, which was made of 750,000 feet in a 24-hour run and is kept busy filling 
along the line and in every description of lumber. No at the Pinkerton mill at Wrangleton, Cal. Working ten orders. It will run the Springfield mill in its present 
doubt this condition arises from the rush to complete hours a day, he made a single day’s record of 67,000 feet, shape this winter but will give it a general overhauling 
orders long delayed by the strike, but not entirely 1rom while his other work has never been below 52,000 and in the spring and double its capacity. ? 
this cause. Jf the present situation should continue jis week’s work footed up a grand total of 366,000, all Davenport Bros., at Hood River, have just put in a 
the result will be manifested in a tendency to stimulate done on an 18-gage Simonds saw. The Pinkerton mill is couple of planers which they purchased from the Booth- 
prices. From now on the prospects of the redwood in- 4 three saw plant which has been in operation about a Kelley Lumber Company. 
dustry are very good and the market promises to keep year and this means even more for the record, as an Inman, Poulsen & Co. have dispatched the American | 
in good shape. . older mill would have admitted of even a better record. bark Prussia for San Francisco with 900,000 feet of | 
_ ‘The long delayed lumber fleet has now begun to arrive Shingle mills report the best of demand, while prices lumber. The Eastern Lumber Company during the past | 
in force and cargoes that had remained idie in the bay keep on their normal run since the output is not too week sent out the schooner Lena Sweasey with a cargo | 
are being rapidly discharged. ‘the old stevedores are excessive. Eastern contractors are calling for the red- of lumber and box shooks for Oakland and San Fran- | 
getting back to work and ~_ oe up toe ge d wood product where formerly they were content with cisco. The North Pacific mills are finishing off a cargo | 
Fh mean oe a ataauadmaren ane aes inferior shingles and manufacturers in the redwood zone on the steamship Sutherland. 
esis a the a would be upward comes the news are confident that another year will see a heavy increase A large number of the tie saw mills in this vicinity 
: oe ee Sige sie Phage in the call for their products. Prices are moderate. have closed down on account of a slackening in the : 
of an advance on October 10, when at a meeting of the demand for ties. This business has reached big propor | 
cE detach bt anie-onauiapaenatinae. a WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. tions and the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company 
price of clear is now $23 f. 0. b. San Francisco, with Tacoma, Wasu., Oct. 11.—The report comes from during the past season took out of this section for its 
the same advance made on the various sizes ete. Rough South Bend, Wash., that the Weyerhaeuser syndicate own use and for the Oregon Short Line and Union 
redwood was left at $14. In order to facilitate trans- has purchased the property of the Shoalwater Bay Mill Pacific over 2,000,000 ties. 
portation the mill men desire to have the sizes made Company, in Pacific county, involving 5,500 acres of A. J. West, of Aberdeen, Wash., is said to be arrang- 
as short as may be and do not like anything over 12x18. timber land, at a price said to be from $75,000 to ing for the construction of another 100,000 foot mill 
They desire to foster the habit of calling for short $80,000. ; ; i on Grays harbor. The new mill will have two band saws, 
lengths, so that they make a milling charge of $2 a The Centralia Shingle Company was obliged to close automatic trimmers and all of the latest appliances. — 
thousand, which is remitted on the short lengths, LKast- down temporarily last weele owing to the inability of Simpson’s new mill at South Bend made an experi- 
ern buyers, it is said, generally prefer 12x16, so the ts dry kiln to keep pace with the daily output of 265,- mental run last Thursday. Tt will be a week or two ) 
rate for lumber intended for the east is not affected by 900 shingles. The kiln is to be enlarged. yet before everything will be in readiness for a run to 
this arrangement. Under present circumstances red- A. W. Brown and J. W. Moeir, of Rhinelander, Wis., its capacity, but. so far as it has been tried it is giving 
wood prices are liable to advance further any day, and re on the sound this week looking over the western perfect satisfaction, The capacity of the new mill is 
once the eastern demand can properly be supplied the Washington lumber industry. Speaking of freight rates, 100,000 feet a day, an increase of 25,000 feet over the 
price will never go down again. ‘Lhe good qualities of | Mr. Brown says he does not think the coast lumbermen  old_ mill. 
our redwood will be learned by the experience of manu- have to pay as high a rate proportionately as is paid The fire rangers who have been protecting the forest 
facturers and it will be rather difficult to supply the for short hauls in the middle west. reserves in this state for the past summer have all been 
demand. When it is remembered that there are hun- The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Cor1pany last week called in, their labors to cease October 15. 
dreds of markets that will need to be supplied once the at the North Yakima state fair had on exhibition the larg- W. E. Stowe, of Chicago, has purchased the saw mill 
movement shall be well started the magnitude of the est board ever cut out of a log, so far as known. It plant known as the Vancouver Lumber Company mill ; 
movement may be faintly realized. Progressive firms was six and one-half feet wide and was cut at the mill at Vancouver, Wash. It was built about ten years ago 
here have examined the field and are convinced that in this city. and has a capacity of 60,000 feet a day. The property 
redwood is the coming lumber in all the markets in A. P. Stockwell has acquired a half interest in the will be improved and placed in good order at once. 
the east. The work of building, which was partially Bryden & Leitch mill at Aberdeen, and it will be thor- Articles of incorporation of the Wisconsin Log & 
suspended by the strike, is now going on actively and oughly overhauled and enlarged at once. John Blodgett, Lumber Company, of Superior, Wis., have been filed in | 
all jumber arriving for some time wiil be taken up at of Grand Rapids, Mich., is also said to be now interested Latah county, Idaho, by P. S. Robertson, A. A. Lau- 
once for local consumption. The south for a couple of in the property. Mr. Blodgett owns large tracts of rent and H. L. DeForest. The capital stock is $200,000 
months more will also be a heavy buyer. timber land tributary to Grays harbor. A new 300 horse- and the incorporators have large timber holdings in 
In the sugar pine field the news is of an activity power engine will be installed at the mill, as well as a Idaho. , |! 
almost incessant and of inability to fill the eastern new bandsaw, automatic trimmers ete. The Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, at 
orders that are on the market. But all along the west- C. F. White, general manager of the Grays Harbor Chemainus, B. C., is making a number of improvements 
ern slope of the Sierras the ring of the woodman’s ax Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, was in the city dur- in its plant. 
is heard where it never was heard before, while means ing the week. 
of transportation to the railroad lines are being pro- The Rock Creek Lumber Company is said to have re- It is reported that A. B. Hammond, president of the 
vided. cently refused $30,000 for three claims of timber land Astoria & Columbia River railroad, Oregon, who has { 
Isaac Minor, the Glendale mill operator and lumber- on Rock creek which the company purchased a year ago figured largely within the last few years in timber trans- 
man, is in the city. for about $12,000. : actions in Oregon and California, has given an eastern 
Eastern lumbermen have begun to arrive to spy out A charter has been granted to the Lumbermen’s Na- Syndicate an option on all his timber holdings in Clatsop 
the land. Three of the eastern visitors called at the tional bank, of Tacoma, with capital of $100,000, and county, Oregon, and that the sale will probably be closed t 
office of the Hammond Lumber Company during the the present Lumbermen’s State bank will change to a _—- soon. 
week. national bank next month. R. D. Musser, the well- IRIN egy ed 
C. A. Hooper, of C. A. Hooper & Co., the great red- known Iowa lumberman, is president; George S. Long, WALTER A. ZELNICKER, THE MILL SUPPLY , 
wood firm, has gone south. vice president; W. E. Bliven, cashier, and William MAN “IN ST. LOUIS.” | 
_ C. R. McCormick, of the Hammond Lumber Company, _ Fraser, assistant cashier. Walter A. Zelnicker, the mill supply man “in St. ’ 
is back after a trip to the east. The Northern Pacific has issued a circular stating Louis,’ has added another important feature to his ' 
~ recently — _ of — = 4x4 timbers have business in the opening of a branch office ret 
een improperly loaded, in that they are not stripped York city, 1123 Broadway, room 905, Townsend build 
ae “TRADE ed THE ooLeEn GATE. . through and across the center of the load. Shines ing, auth Graces 138 Beeaty in charge. Mr. Beverly 1 
San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 12—The lumber business are notified that it will be necessary to load lumber will take care of Mr. Zelnicker’s rapidly growing trade 
on the Pacific coast is booming these days and the mills jn a substantial manner in order that ordinary rough in New York city. Recently Mr. Zelnicker opened his t 
mm the mountains and along the coast are rushed with handling will not necessitate setting out and reloading Chicago office in the Rookery, and it has scored a sig: 1 
work. Sirice the strike closed in this city the lumber with the consequent delay. The Northern Pacific has nal success already. He already employs six traveling 
manufacturers, dealers and jobbers have had about all also issued a circular stating that hereafter all ship- salesmen, covering the entire country from the Atlantic 
they could carefully attend to. Building has never been ments requiring to be handled with more than ordinary to the Pacific. , 
more active and contractors have been rushed endeavor- dispatch will, in addition to being placarded with the red Mr. Zelnicker has just announced the approaching 
ing to secure the best available timber to be had at local placard, have the word “special” stamped on the waybill. completion of a new catalog, which will be about 250 
yards. The result has been that the mills are crowded For the present the circular instructs that all lumber pages, illustrating the specialties handled in mill and . 
with orders and night and day forces have been neces- destined for Colorado and Utah points be marked for spe- railway supplies, and for which those interested should 
sary. October promises’ to end one of the most suc- ial dispatch. file their applications. It is a valuable compendium i 
cessful periods ever enjoyed by the local and coast lum- Samuel Erb, general manager of the Victoria Mill & of information to saw mill men who wish to keep 
ber manufacturers and general timbering interests. Lumber Company, operating, among other properties, abreast of new machinery and supply material. I 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Childersburg—Seale & Co. have been succeeded by the 
McCormick Lumber Company. 

Cuba—The Cuba Lumber Company has dissolved, L. Peele, 
jr., retiring and his interest being acquired by Simmons & 
Wright, of Kewanee, Miss. The company will hereafter be 
known as the State Line Lumber Company, with office at 
Kewanee, Miss. 





Arkansas. 

Cauthron—The Cauthron Lumber 
menced business. 

Texarkana—J. T. Murphy & Bro, have been succeeded by 
Mrs, M. G. Murphy. The Little River Hardwood Lumber 
Company has been incorporated, with $10,000 capital. 

Walnutridge—S. T. Benningfield has been succeeded by 
Benningfield & Lane. 


Company has com- 





California. 

gan Francisco—The West Side Lumber Company has dis- 
continued its office here. The Stockton Lumber Company 
has been incorporated by W. J. Adams, Charles Hanson and 
others. 





Delaware. 

Dover—The Alabama Coal, Mineral & Lumber Company 
has been incorporated, with $200,000 capital. It will operate 
in Jackson county, Ala. . 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—A receiver has been appointed for the Mc- 
Gaughey Lumber Company. 

Brunswick—The Gregerton Lumber Company are reported 
out of business. 

Damascus—W. J. C. Garr is out of business, 

Irby—J. J. L. Phillips has been succeeded by P. D. Phil- 


INS acon—The headquarters of the Macon Lumber Company 
have been removed to Thomasville, Ga. 
Quitman—Oglesby Bros. will incorporate. 


Idaho, 
Anderson—P. L. Dalberg has been succeeded by Rue & 
3enson. 
Drfoantain Home—Anderson & Baker have succeeded L, G. 
Day & Co. wire 
Illinois. 
Arcola—The Central Lumber Company is reported out of 
iness. 
a B. Bartholomew is dead. 
Benton—Sullivan & Hutchins have commenced business. 
Chicago—The American Zine & Metal Production Com- 
pany has changed style to National Land & Lumber Com- 


any. 

. Chicago—Andrew J. Olson has commenced the manu- 
facture of doors, blinds, etc., at 988 North Turner avenue. 
The People’s Mill Company has been succeeded by the 
Gardner Mill Company. The Globe Frame Works has 
incorporated, with $2,500 capital stock. The West End 
Sash & Door Mill has commenced business. 

Cuba—Cutright & Russell have sold out to Andrew Bros. 
Co. 

Downers Grove—The Illinois Lumber & Construction Com- 
pany, with capital stock of $10,000, has succeeded the P, A. 
Lord Lumber Company. 

Essex—Forbes & Eversole are selling out. 

Mount Pulaski—George W. Vonderleith is dead. 

Virginia—l’. L. Shary has sold out to Lee Skiles, 


Indiana. ‘ 
Elizabeth—W. S. Troupe has sold out here. 
Indianapolis—The assets of the G, F. Wittmer Lumber 
Company has been sold to A. C, Kies, who will incorporate 
5 t age C. Kies Lumber Company, with capital stock of 
50,000. 











lowa. 

Clinton—The Clinton Manufacturing Company has suc- 
ceeded A, E. Beall & Co. and J. K. Milner & Co. The com- 
pany is incorporated with $50,000 capital. 

Eagle Grove—The W. R. Blake Lumber Company, with 
capital stock of $15,000, has succeeded W., R. Blake & Co. 

Keokuk—Carson & Rand have sold their yard here. 

Rodney—The Rodney Lumber Company has sold out to 
W. J. Bruce & Co. 

Kansas. 

Vermillion—J. M. Goheen and the Layson Lumber Com- 
pany have sold out to W. A. Rogers. 

The Layson Lumber Company has sold out. 


Louisiana. 

Hornbeck—R, B. Zimmerman has been succeeded by the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company. 

Kees—Bradford & Kees have recently commenced a saw 
mill business. 

Pearl River—The Pearl River Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated, with capital of $14,000. 

Rosepine—The Rosepine Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by W. O. Brice & Co. 


Maine. 

Augusta—The George E. Smith Lumber Company has been 
Incorporated with capital stock of $500,000. 

Gardiner—The Eastern Lumber Company, with capital 
stock of $10,000, has been incorporated. The officers are: 
Herbert L. Edwards, president ; Langdon G. Paul, treasurer. 

Madison—E, J. Russell has established a lumber business. 

Portland—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
- beg & Stahl Lumber Company, with $50,000 capi- 

ock, 
Maryland. 

Baltimore—J. A. Baker and L. L. Clogg have established 
an office and wholesale yard. 


Michigan. 

Baraga—McKanna & Hillyer have succeeded Funk & Co. 
Detroit—The Standard Tie Company has been organized 
by B. A. Scott, Levi L. Barbour, Charles F. Tillotson and 
others, with capital stock of $100,000. 
» East Leroy—David Mather & Son and D, L. Swain have 
een succeeded by Hagleshaw Bros. 
ett aiale—R. J. Vorlett has been succeeded by R. J. Cor- 

on, 

Muskegon—The Shaw Walker Company will incorporate, 
with capital stock of $30,000. 

ort Huron—The Henry Howard Lumber Company has 

n succeeded by John H. Howard. 

Sault Ste Marie—C. W. Caskey & Sons have recently 
established a planing mill business. 

Sturgis—Frank W. Wait has been succeeded by the Walt- 
an Buren Lumber Company, Limited. 
t est Haven—The Callard Furniture Company has removed 
© Bancroft, Mich. 


new bitehali—c. E. & M. B. Covell have discontinued busi- 


Mississippi. 
eestabuchie—The Eureka Lumber Company has bought out 
@ Estabuchie Lumber Company. 
a» Missouri. 
ow—R, F. , 
gomery Bros F. Richardson has been succeeded by Mont 
uplin—L. A, Fillmore has closed out his lumber business. 
K an—A. W. Elmore has succeeded J. L. King. 
Its ansas City—The Globe Lumber Company has increased 
Portage oe 810,000 to $40,000. 
DeLisle -& E moan ng & Boon have been succeeded by 
busi neeton—G. D. Smith & Co. have recently commenced 


St. Louis—The Brueggeman Covert Hardwood Company Is 
reported as closing out. The Raithel-Gatlin Manufactur- 
ing Company has established a planing mill. ‘The Wabash 
Hd wore Mills (Lange & Bergstrom, owners) has started 

usiness. 

Reeds—W. W. Whittaker has sold out to the Reeds Lum- 
ber Company. 








Nebraska. 
Giltner—The Giltner Lumber Company has recently com- 
menced business. 
New Hampshire. 
Berlin—The City Supply Company, to deal in lumber, has 
incorporated, with capital of $5,000. 


New Jersey. 
New_Brunswick—A ‘yard has recently been opened by 
J. H. Rolfe & Son. 
New Mexico. 
Deming—Merrill & Clement have succeeded William R. 


Merrill. 
New York. 

Baldwinsville—The sash and blind factory of Charles N. 
Bliss has been closed, — to financial embarrassment. 

Central Bridge—Frank Bateholts has bought out D. W. 
Jenking. 

Cortland—J. C. Seage 

Edmeston—S. B. & E 
by Egbert L. Ackerman, 

Hamburg—M. L. Millar has succeeded the Millar-Grimm 
Company. 

Massena—The Massena Mill Company is reported out of 
business. 

New York City—L. C. Tufts has been succeeded by Rich- 
ardson & Dutt. 

North Tonawanda—W. H. Bellinger has commenced a 
wholesale lumber business. James Gillespie will engage in 
the wholesale lumber business on November 1. A receiver 
~ been appointed to take charge of the assets of Calkins 

0 


has opened a yard. 
. L. Ackerman have been succeeded 








Schenectady—Knapp & Jarrard have been succeeded by 
the Knapp & Hotchkiss Lumber Company, with capital 


stock of $20,000. 
North Carolina. 
Waynesville—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Cattaloochee Company, to deal in timber lands etc., 
by Walter G. Taylor, Silas A. Jones and Isaac L. Council. 
The capital stock is $350,000. 


North Dakota. 

Braddock—Core E. Junge has established a ors. 
b Buford—Heddrick Bros. & Co. have established a yard 
ere, 

Esmond—Huyssen & Hendricks have established a yard. 

Lanona—A, B. Storms has sold out to the Smith & Rogers 
Lumber Compariy. 

Nome—Hanson & Wilberg have dissolved partnership. 

Osnabrock—H. J. Haskamp has opened a yard here. 


Ohio. 

Antwerp—F. E. Washburn has commenced business. 

Caledonia—Resler Bros. have dissolved partnership. The 
business will be continued by J. A. Resler. 

Cincinnati—H. C. Miltenberger has opened a yard. 

Columbus Grove—Crawford Light and Peter P. Welty 
have been succeeded by Welty & Crawford. 

Ironton—-The Walker-Drayer Company which was reported 
as having discontinued business, has not done so, the former 
report being in error.——The Ironton Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by Nathan Goodman, J. W. Lowry, A. R. 
Johnson and others. with capital of $50,000. 

Mount Sterling (Hopewell P. O.)—Robert Brown has been 
succeeded by George Jessie. 

Sebring—-The Jamieson Lumber Company has sold out 
to W. G. Roller, of Kensington, Ohio, who will take posses- 
sion January 1 

a Mile—R. A. Campbell has bought out J. B. Jacoby 

0. 

Wauseon—The Wauseon Lumber Company has been Incor- 

porated, with capital of $10,000. 


Oklahoma. 

Anadarko—The Staedelin Lumber Compeny (EB. H. Staede- 
lin, proprietor) has recently commenced business. 

Bridgeport—W. S. Brooks, the G. A. Huffaker Lumber Com- 
pany and the Western Lumber Company (D. B. Richardson, 
proprietor) have recently commenced business. 

Elk City—J. A. Summermour has sold out. 

Harrison—Leeper Bros. have opened a yard here, 

Hobart—T. P. Cowan & Co. have established a yard. 

Lawton—A yard has been opened here by Charles D. 
Cummings. 

Lexington—The Little & Smith Lumber Company has estab- 
lished a yard here. 

Moore—C. J. Weiche has recently commenced business. 

Rusk—The Rusk Lumber Company recently started busi- 
ness. 

Sayre—The Western Lumber Company (D. B. Richardson, 
proprietor) has opened a yard here. 

Waronga—Charles Hatje is out of business. 

Weatherford—Baldwin & West are reported as having 
sold out. 

Oregon. 

Needy—Bagley & Hein have dissolved partnership. 
L. Bagley will continue the business. 

Nehalem—Robert Krebs is dead. 


Pennsylvania. 

Cambridge Springs—-A. Sherwood & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by A. Sherwood & Bro. ' 

Montgomery—H. H. Johns recently opened a yard. 

Mount Carmel—J. M. Bright has succeeded Bright Bros. 

Philadelphia—The Frambes-Difenderfer Company has suc- 
ceeded Smith 8S. Frambe. 

Pittsburg—The Furnace Run Saw Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany has dissolved partnership and will continue business 
under same style. C. J. Imel has sold out. 

Reading—J. S. Weidenhammer is reported as closing out. 

Scranton—Catirey Bros. have recently commenced business. 

Swiftwater—W. J. Hamblin has been succeeded by Ham- 
blin & Smith. 

Wysox—S, B. Eilenberger has sold out to E. E. Frutchey. 


South Carolina. 

Mullins—A charter has been granted the Mullins Lumber & 
Brick Company, capitalized at $15,000. he officers are: 
John B. Boatwright, president; E. B. Bramford, vice presi- 
dent, and S. H. Schoolfield, secretary and treasurer. 


Tennessee. 
Greenfield—Keel & Dreway have commenced business. 
Memphis——-The Robert E. Lee Lumber Company has sold 


F. 8. 





out. 
Ridgely—O. H. Scoggins is reported out of business. 


Texas. 

Dallas—Hoffman & Co. have succeeded Hoffman, Son & Co, 

Dayton—C. F. Brown has started a saw mill. 

Cleburne—J. E. Quarles will establish a yard, under style 
of J. E. Quarles & Co. 

Hale Center—Terry & West have opened a yard. 

Hillsboro—The Hillsboro Lumber & Grain Company has 
dissolved, E. S. Campbell retiring. George L. Porter will 
continue the business, 

Houstonville—C, L. Reed has opened a yard, 

Marja—The Lancaster Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated by C. D. Lancaster, R. D. Lancaster and N. 
Gaffney, with angi stock of $10,000. 

Perry—John G, Leuschner is reported out of business.—— 
Strauss & Gaskamp have opened a —_ 

Taylor—Castleberry & Lawrence have commenced business. 

Thomaston—G, W. Betts has sold out, 


Utah. 


Bear River City—C. C. Wilson will open a yard. 
Vermont. 

West Dover—Myron E. Lyman has sold out to the Deer- 
field Lumber Company. 

Virginia. 

Norfolk—The Sandy Point mills have been leased by the 
Camp Manufacturing Company, of Franklin, Va., and will be 
put in operation at once. 

Tacoma—R. C. Meador has commenced the manufacture of 


lumber. 
Washington. 
Chehalis—The Mealy Lumber Company is said to be out of 
business, 
Deming—Frank Thurston has sold his interest in the 
United Shingle Company. 
Ellensburg—L. F. Ellison has bought out Sayles & Ellens- 


urg. 

Granite Falls—Schaffer Bros. have sold out to the Sobey 
ay oe a Bae any. . , c h ' 

tanwood—The Camano Logging Compan as incorpo- 

rated, with $5,000 capital stock. — rit 

Vancouver—W. E. Stowe has purchased the saw mill plant 
of the Vancover Lumber Company. 

Van Zandt—F. Schnorbuss has purchased C. E. Suther- 
land's interest in the shingle mill of Hine & Sutherland. 


West Virginia. 

Charleston—The Superior Lumber & Coal Company Is re- 
ported out of business. 

Clarksburg—The Stout-Williams Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Southern Pine Lumber Company. 

Huntington—The Huntington Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by Anton ZihIman, W. E. Hunter, C. W. Camp- 
bell and others, with $50,000 capital stock. 

Parkersburg—The Wood County Lumber Company has in- 
corporated, with $25,000 capital. 


Wisconsin. 

Eau Claire—Benjamin Heineman, Fred Schubring, jr., and 
F. E. Bump have incorporated the Eau Claire Mill Company, 
with capital of $10,000. 

New London—A. G. Meiklejohn, of the Meiklejohn & Hat- 
ten Lumber Company, has sold his interest to W. H. Hatten, 
who will continue the business under same style. 

Peebles—F.. M. Coffeen has opened a yard. 

Plattville—The Meyer-Metcalf Lumber Company succeeds 
the firm of Meyer & Metcalf, and has incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital stock. 

Rice Lake—Charles Trempler is opening a yard, 

Wausaukee—J. Hoff Las sold out. 


British Columbia. 
Whitby—Richard Oke has succeeded Mr. Gross. 


PAPA DOOOOOEOI I 


NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 
Sheffield—The Bellamy Lumber Company, of Florence, 
Ala., will not build a branch mill at this place, as has been 


reported. 
Florida. 
Whitfield—H. Jernigan & Sons will rebuild their saw mill, 
recently burned. 
Maine. 
Vanceboro—Hicks & Son are erecting a saw mill. 


New Hampshire. 
Andover—L. E. Hillard is rebuilding his saw mill, re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 
North Carolina. 
Elizabeth City—The Elizabeth City Manufacturing Com- 
pany is erecting a planing mill. 


Tennessee. 
Chattanooga—The Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Com- 
pany is rebuilding its saw mill, recently burned. 
Newport—The National Abrasive Company of Waynes- 
ville, N. C., will build a saw mill of 60,000 feet capacity. 


Texas. 
Warren—The Texas Yellow Pine Company will rebuild 
its mill which was burned a week or two ago. 


Washington. 
Spokane—A shingle mill will be built here by R. B. John- 
son. 


PAPAL III I 


CASUALTIES. 





° California. 

Berkley—On October 3 the lumber shed owned by George 
C. Pape was destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of $4,000. 
There was no insurance, 

Georgia. 

Colquitt—The saw mill owned by B. F. Rawls was burned 

last week. Loss estimated at $2,000. 


Kentucky. 
Middlesboro—William Givens’ saw mill was burned Octo- 
ber 4. Loss estimated at $7,000, with no Insurance. 


Louisiana. 
Bowle—tThe plant of the Bowie Lumber Company was de- 
stroyed by fire, October 13. Loss, $45,000; fully insured. 


Minnesota. 
Madison Lake—W. N. Durrin’s saw mill was burned on 
October 8, Complete loss, with no Insurance. 


Texas. 
Josserand—tThe dry kiln of the Josserand Lumber Com- 
pany, and about 50,000 feet of lumber, were burned October 
7. Loss, $2,500; no insurance. 


Tennessee. 

Rolling Fork (near)—R. S. Meyers’ saw mill, situated on 
the Sunflower river, was wrecked by an explosion on Octo- 
ber 8. Two men were killed and several injured. 

Shelbyville—The hub and spoke factory of George W. 
Ransom & Co., together with a large amount of lumber, was 
destroyed by fire October 9. The loss is estimated to be 
about $20,000, with $1,350 Insurance. 


Vermont. 

Rutland—The wood working plant, owned by the Moseley 
Stoddard Manufacturing Company, was destroyed by fire 
—" 6. The loss is estimated at $40,000; partially in- 
sured, 

Washington. 

Spokane—The Spokane & Idaho Lumber Company’s plant 
= cea October 3. The loss is about $25,000; fully in- 
sured. 

Wisconsin. * 


Green Bay—The dry kiln owned by the Murphy Lumber 
Company was destroyed by fire October 7. The loss Is be- 
tween $3.000 and $4,000. 

Mukwonago—H. L. Porter lost about $5,000 In a fire on 
October 5. Said to be fully insured. 

Superior—A fire which occurred on the docks of the Sco- 
field Lumber Company destroyed about 1.000.000 feet of 
lumber belonging to Eddy & fo ge on October 15. The loss 
is estimated at between $15, and $18,000; fully insured. 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


Evidences of an enormous business in various in- 
dustries throughout the country are seen on every hand, 
but in none has the demand been more vigorous or con- 
tinuous than has been the case in the door and mill work 
industry during the past several months. It is not a 
local boom, but is general throughout the United States. 
Orders and inquiries have been coming in since the be- 
ginning of October in proportions that are fairly over 
whelming to the average jobber, who had anticipated, in 
view of the continued strenuous demand through the 
summer and early part of the fall, that possibly there 
might be a reaction this month. Instead there has been 
a marked increase and reports trom the various dis- 
tributing markets outside indicate that demand will 
hold up to the close of the building season. 





Chicago jobbers are getting their full share of this 
prosperous condition of affairs at large, this being con- 
cededly the leading market in the distribution of stock 
goods and odd work to the retail trade. Jobbers here 
say that their demand is growing into enormous pro- 
portions and that the month in all probability will show 
a heavier business than any month in the history of the 
trade. One jobber stated that his mail on Monday morn 
ing last was the largest mail that he had ever opened. 
Another says that his office is being fairly besieged with 
telegrams from his customers who desire to find out why 
goods ordered had not been shipped. All of the jobbing 
offices are full to overflowing with estimates and orders 
and most of them would have all they could do in six 
weeks or two months to fill the orders already on their 
books if they did not have another order, 


w * 


A pronounced scarcity in several items of stock goods 
would seem to preclude any price cutting, at least on 
those items. Local conditions, however, have caused 
some demoralization in prices in one or two sections of 
the country, though the probabilities are, in view of 
the big trade at hand, that it cannot become general. 
Most of the jobbers here are ignoring these local dis 
turbances, in some cases withdrawing their traveling 
men from the disputed territory and asserting that they 
ean sell all the goods they want to dispose of at the full 
discounts. 

* 

On Tuesday last, according to program, a large pro- 
portion of the co-operative window glass factories 
throughout the country were started, to continue in 
operation probably until May. ‘These factories are prac- 
tically fully manned, although there is a shortage of 800 
glass blowers in the window glass trades at large, which 
will cripple the American and Independent glass com 
panies more than it will the co-operative. The American 
Window Glass Company and Independent Glass Company 
factories, comprising respectively 1,656 pots and 882 pots, 
will start up November |, although rumors are afloat that 
they may not start up until a month later, which 
rumors, however, are not confirmed, Buyers of glass are 
anticipating that with all the factories again in. opera- 
tion there may be somewhat lower prices offered, but 
well posted window glass men are of the opinion that 
it will be some time before there will be much if any 
break in prices and at least not until after the first of 
the year. 

*% *% 

The demand for mill work at Kansas City, Mo., is so 
good that no one has any complaint to make. Mills 
are all busy and some good contracts are being let right 
along, all getting their share. Owing to the lateness 
of the season work is being rushed as much as _ possible, 
but with the contracts on hand and those in sight 
which will shortly be let the indications are that the 
mills will be busy clear through this year. The demand 
from the country is rather disappointing in view of the 
good demand for Jumber. This is accounted for by the 
fact that the lumber is being used largely for rough 
work or for repairs and house building in the country 
tributary to Kansas City is nowhere near as active as 
it was during the spring season. Prices are only mod- 
erately firm on regular stock goods, there being a good 
deal of outside competition. 


When this season’s business in and around New York 
city shall be counted up it will be found to have been 
of unusually satisfactory proportions. The ery for 
more is still heard from the yards and from the build- 
ers, and if the business should drop off this winter for 
any reason there really will be no cause for grumbling. 
There are no reports of prices being cut in the metropol- 
itan market. 

* * * 


“We have found out one thing,’ said a member of 
one of the larger woodworking factories at Buffalo. 
N. Y., this week, “and that is that it is out of the ques- 
tion to make any money out of our business if we buy 
ur white pine at present prices.” This is to say that 
factories with a good stock of lumber bought before 
high-grade pine went up are doing well, but those with 
their stock to buy this year are having a hard time of 
it. The prices paid-for doors and finish are not high 
enough to warrant the advance in pine unless there is 
a very close handling of stock. The demand for all 
sorts of finished work is good and there is not the 
amount of haggling over the prices that there was last 
year. Everybody is busy and likely to be for an indef- 
inite time. The east has money and is willing to use it 


in this line of expenditure. The increased demand for 
finished work in pine continues in spite of the effort 
of the mills to substitute something else for it. This 
has its effect on the cutting down of profits. 





Large Meeting of Door Men. 

A well attended meeting of the manufacturing and 
jobbing fraternity of the country was held at the Audi- 
torium hotel, in this city, on Wednesday last. Those 
who attended were the following: 

J.T. Carr, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, lowa. 
If. f. Hafner, Hafner Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

lf. B. Munger, Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 

W. A. Radford, Radford Sash & Door Company, Chicago. 

W. 1D). Martin, A. H. Stange Company, Merrill, Wis. 

A. H. Stange, jr., A. H. Stange Company, Merrill, Wis. 

Ih. L.. Roberts, EB. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 

A. W. True, True & True Company, Chicago. 

T. R. Morgan, Morgan Company, Chicago. 

T. R. Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

(. W. Radford, Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

li. W. Huttig, Huttig Bros. & Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Charles F. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

I. L. Hughes, Bf. L. Hughes Company, Louisville, Ky. 

W. G. Frye, Philibert & Johanning Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
W. K. Palmer, Cleveland Window Glass Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W.S. Paddock, Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. B. Ideson, Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis. - 
R.C. Kuhn, R. C. Kuhn Sash & Door Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
M. A. Disbrow, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Lyons, Iowa. 

«. M. Peaslee, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Towa. 
J. i. Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

If. Alden Smith, Smith & Wyman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Il. R. Whitmer, Goshen Sash & Door Company, Goshen, Ind. 
George M. Kelly, Adams & Kelly Company, Omaha, Neb. 
W_N. Hallam, Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines, Lowa, 
John A. Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

red Luttig, jr., Western Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
I. W. Rockwell, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
I’. G. Steenberg, O. C. Steenberg Company, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
John Moss, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
If. A. Sellen, Morgan Company, Chicago. 

A joint meeting of manufacturers and jobbers, com- 
prising the Western Sash & Door Association, was called 
at 10:30 a. m., W. G. Frye, of St. Louis, presiding. The 
only business of importance transacted at this session 
was the formal dissolution of the Western Sash & Door 
Association, which had been in existence during the past 
several years. The two branches of the trade, it was 
found, had rather divergent interests, and as they could 
no longer act in harmony it was thought best to discon- 
tinue the organization. 

In the afternoon the Wholesale Door, Sash & Blind 
Manufacturers’ Association of the Northwest held 
meeting, during which trade conditions were discussed 
and an advance of 1 percent gross on No. 1 white pine 
doors in carload lots was decided upon. It was the 
general expression among manufacturers that No. 1 as 
well as No. 2 white pine doors had never been as scarce 
as they are now. 

Members of the door distributing fraternity, com- 
posing the Wholesale Sash, Door & Blind Association, 
which was organized in this city several weeks ago, 
held a session also in the afternoon, at which the com- 
mittee, composed of Messrs. Laing, of Chicago; Frye, of 
St. Louis, and Kelly, of Omaha, to prepare constitution 
and by-laws reported and its report was adopted. The 
oflicers elected at the last meeting, namely, J. A. Cheyne, 
of Pittsburg, president; W. K. Palmer, of Cleveland, 
vice president, and H. B. Munger, of Chicago, secretary, 
were continued for the present, the election of perma- 
nent officers being deferred until the next meeting of 
the association, which will be held in this city on 
Wednesday, November 13. ‘The constitution and by- 
laws of the new organization were subscribed to by 
twenty-six sash and door distributsrs and manufactur- 
ers in various sections of the country. It is expected 
that the total membership will be from thirty-five to 
forty. 

PAPAPAL LLL IP 


HOO-HOO DOINGS. 





The Des Moines Concatenation. 

Vicegerent Snark Julius Moetzel, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
held a most successful and -enjoyable concatenation dt 
the Savery hotel on Friday evening, September 27. 
A, H. Weir, of Lincoln, Neb., Snark of the Universe, was 
present and conducted the ceremonies in an impressive 
manner,* After the concatenation an “on-the-roof” was 
held, lasting until a late hour. The initiates were 
as follows: 

Richard Arthur Belding, Des Moines, 

Benjamin Allen Brown, Colfax. 

Austin Baldwin Caswell, Chicago, III. 

William “Bell” Clapper, Des Moines. 

Ellis R. Engelbeck, Des Moines. 

George Nichol Fairchild, Des Moines. 

J. M. Harlin, Indianapolis, Ind, 

David Henning Hoops, Des Moines. 

Thomas Nash Hopper, jr., Colfax. 

William Carmon Layton, Des Moines. 

John William Lloyd, Chicago, IL. 

Benjamin Anshutz Lockwood, Des Moines. 

Anthony Melroy McCall, Woodward. 

Simpson Grant Magden, Des Moines. 

James Rowen Martin, Des Moines. 

I'red Herschel Munn, Ames. 

Harry Iowa Pierce, Davenport. 

Edward Cameron Roberts, Davenport. 

William Henry Rudd, Corydon. 

William Preston Steele, Corydon. 

Clarence Ira Thorp, Bondurant, 

James Rollin Veitch, Des Moines. 

Buffon Stewart Walker, Des Moines. 

Charles Henry Weitz, Des Moines. 

Frederick Shear Whiting, Waukee. 

ee a a a al 
' Hoo-Hoo Notes. 

The Texas Hoo-Hoo are getting an early start and 
have already two concatenations arranged. The first 
is for Amarillo, Tex., on October 18, which will be 
held by Vicegerent Snark Orr; the second concatena- 
tion will be held by Vicegerent Snark Bonner, at Gal- 
veston. 
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CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIs., Oct. 16—The lumber market ¢on. 
tinues active and heavy shipments of lumber are moy. 
ing notwithstanding the fall storms on the lakes and 
that rates have gone up 25 cents and will probably raise 
another 25 cents before the first of next week. Although 
there have been no charters at $3 from the port of Ash. 
land as yet there is strong talk of some being made at 
that figure the last of the week. 

The Lumber Inspectors’ Union is about on its last 
legs. Although it won a partial victory since it began 
bucking the shippers, not a corner man has been at 
work since the union was started and now there have 
been several meetings of the inspectors and the shippers 
and an end is in sight by peaceful means. It is under. 
stood that the inspectors will surrender their charter, 

The George KE. Foster Lumber Company’s mill at 
Mellen will close the last of this week and remain closed 
until winter. ‘Phe mill will be thoroughly overhauled 
and numerous repairs made. With the beginning of 
winter the mill will start up and run night and day, 
This will be doing more than it has done all summer, ag 
it has only had a day shift. All of the lumber of this 
concern is shipped by rail, and evidently Mr. Foster by 
keeping the mill running day and night this winter 
expects that rail shipments will be very heavy this win- 
ter. When the mill shall close the last of this week jt 
will have finished cutting all its logs banked on Bad 
river last winter. 

Heavy shipments of lumber by rail to Chicago and 
other points in the east have begun rather early this 
year, The Spider Lake Lumber Company, at Spider, the 
J.S. Stearns Lumber Company, Odanah, and the George 
Ki. Foster Lumber Company, Mellen, are the principal 
shippers by rail from Ashland territory and all are 
sending a great deal of lumber to Uhicago, particularly 
the Spider Lake Lumber Company, and the Northern 
Pacific railway has had on a special freight for the 
past month, part of the time in order to carry the lun- 
ber from the Spider Lake company’s mill. 

Fear is expressed by loggers that scarcity of labor 
in the northwest this winter is likely to hinder logging 
operations in the woods. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company sold on Monday 
1,000,000 feet of white pine lumber to the C. W. Kotchar 
Lumber Company, Detroit. The stock sold is on the 
docks of the South Side Lumber Company at Washburn 
and will be shipped before the close of navigation. 

If. H. Flanders, of Chicago, representing a party of 
ten capitalists, was in Ashland last week and met some 
of Ashland’s business men at the Knight music hall to 
get them to listen to a tannery proposition, Mr, 
Flanders wants the citizens of Ashland to put up $50, 
000 worth of bonds for the erection of a tannery in this 
city. He purposes to establish a $500,000 plant in this 
city but wants $50,000 practically as a loan. Mr, 
Flanders offers a pay roll of 150 men and _ promises 
to buy the hemlock bark from the loggers at market 
prices. 
He represents the independent leather companies which 
have no connection with the United States Leather Com- 
pany. The question of building a tannery at Ashland 
has been discussed for more than ten years past, Fay- 
ette Shaw hired a tug and made a trip among the islands 
and along the adjacent shores several years ago and 
found an inexhaustible supply of hemlock tributary to 
Ashland, but he located at Mellen, being offered special 
inducements by the Wisconsin Central, 

Following are the shipments trom the port of Ashland 
for the two weeks beginning October 2: 


Boat AND DESTINATION, Feet Carried, 


Propeller J. W. Westcott, Lake Linden... 950,000 
Propeller George King, Cleveland........ 500,000 
Propeller J. P. Donaldson, Bay City...... 450,000 
Barge Sophia Minch, North Tonawanda. . 800,000 
Propeller J. H. Shrigley, Cleveland...... 550,000 
Schooner Crosswaite, Buffalo. .......... 760,000 
Schooner Thomas Gawn, Cleveland ...... 630,000 
Propeller D. Pendell, Vermillion ........ 600,000 
Propeller H. B. Tuttle, Cleveland........ $00,000 
Schooner Halsted, Chicago ............. 700,000 
Propeller Oscoda, Sandusky ............ 700,000 
Schooner Nelson Bloom, Cleveland....... 700,000 
Schooner D. L. Filer, Toledo............ 520,000 
Schooner Alice B. Norris, Milwaukee... . . 800,000 
Schooner Ida Corning, Toledo........... 550,000 
Propeller J. W, Westcott, Lake Linden... 450,000 
Propeller Niko, CHICAZO ... 0.0656 eoccccee $00,000 
Propeller S. S. Wilhelm, Buffalo and Port 

MINS 6 01s oid «oF wiaia kere o> err we 716,000 
Propeller Santa Maria, Chicago to St. Joe 970,000 
Propeller Cormorant, Chicago .......... 900,000 
Schooner Montgomery, Cleveland ........ 875,000 
Propeller Delaware, North Tonawanda... — 650,000 
Barge Kingfisher, Milwaukee ........... 720,000 
BATSE CONE, ClOVEIANG «60.6 vce ccr sees 625,000 
Schooner Nirvana, Cleveland ........... 800,000 
Schooner Galatea, Cleveland ............ 800,000 
Propeller Leland, Cleveland ............ 325,000 
Propeller Newago, Cleveland ........... 825,000 
Schooner Donaldson, Cleveland ......... 700,000 
Schooner A, Anderson, Cleveland........ 1,050,000 
Schooner J. B. Edwards, Cleveland....... 635,000 
Schooner Checotah, Cleveland .......... 900,000 
Propeller J. W. Westcott, Lake Linden... 450,000 
Schooner 8. BE. Marvin, Michigan City... . 800,000 
Schooner Wayne, Chicago ............+5 850,000 

ORIN ehh aes eh: ep a pr eae ohn eR 31g OO 


IN RECOGNITION OF MERIT. 


In addition to its other triumphs, the Lunkenheimer 
Company, the well known manufacturer of superior 
brass and iron steam specialties, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and branches in New York city am 
London, England, has secured further appropriate recog: 
nition of the merits of its famous specialties. This time 
it happened at Buffalo, N. Y., where the Pan-Americal 
Exposition authorities have awarded the Lunkenhelmét 
Company highest honors—a gold medal for the exhibit 0 
its valves, lubricators and engine fittings. 


OcToBER 19, 190], 


He also promises to run the plant ten years, 
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AN OHIO-TENNESSEE INTEREST. 


The Beginnings of a Great Factor in Middle West Trade—Unexcelled Stocks and Facilitie 
in Ohio and Tennessee—Personnel of a Big Lumber Jndustry— 
Its Scope and Intelligent Management. 





PPPPPPPLS 


«what is in a name?” Sometimes a name is descrip- _in the Cincinnati yard is Mexican and Santiago mahog- 
‘. sometimes historical, sometimes more fanciful than any. This department of the business is in charge of 
petede ]. The name of the Cypress Lumber Company, Frank Puttman, who is a specialist in mahogany, hav- 
Te enatl “Ohio, be- ing been identified with this branch of the lum- 
ably the second class, ber business for twenty-seven years and is 
— srpetuates the recognized as an expert. 

- e the first busi- The facilities of the company at Cincinnati 
ae in 1897 by a for shipping mixed car orders with promptness 
re Mn ‘then organized are unexcelled.. In addition to the yard is a 
rong, had not been planing mill of 50,000 feet daily capacity for 
a med But the the production of poplar siding etc. and also 
finally na — did not for the manufacture ‘of oak flooring, ceiling 
word cael the and other hardwood dressed lumber products. 
hi of Pihis ambi- The planing mill is located at Sixth and Evans 
i and growing con- streets. ™ rae F 

oan. for now while it The development of this business from its 
— lles cypress it is small beginning is well shown by the group of 
- me ae yaar te views given herewith. That little yard estab- 
essentially i maa « lished in 1897 was neither an ambitious nor 
concer wal hm lentes large affair. Neither is the present establish- 
specialty Pe ‘tee shew ment a pretentious one, but it has all the facil- 
ee ities for economical handling of business; it 
ae hack in . 1807 has ample capacity for the present trade of 
M sores  Tuthill for the company and its branch yards add wonder- 

a We , 





a arcs fully to the equipment. Yet it would not be 
co the Dan's ; maepe ; 
ar yconttagghs bea safe to predict that the present facilities will 

rl0 ret L : 
Ph the lumber business MAJOR S. TUTHILL, long answer the purpose, for with the talent at 


centering at Cincinnati, president of the Cypress Lumber Company. the command of the company and with the 
anized & new com- 
or The first lumber purchased on behalf ree 
of the new institution, while yet its — = 
zation Was not complete, was a fine noe 
cypress afloat on the river, which — 
Cincinnati by, barge. While Major Tuthi 
was admiring his new stock J. B. Cochran, 
of the Cochran Lumber Company, came bs 
complimented the major on the lumber anc 
said, “I will christen this new lumber com- 
pany the ‘Cypress Lumber Company, with 
your permission.” The major agreed and 
ihe style of the institution has been the 
Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany ever since, 
though no longer de- 
seriptive of its busi: 
ness and merely of 
historical interest. 

The Cypress Lum- 
ber Company opened 
an office and began 5a 
active business in “DOUBLE SPRINGS YARD 
October, 1897, at the ) 
corner of Richmond 
and Harriett streets 
in Cincinnati. In 1899 
it had outgrown these 
uarters and rented ? j 
J. ERNEST TUTHILL. another yard at 1200 : ‘ agp o Eset 

to 1213 Gest street, aa am & - F Ti wii 

extending through to ge Court 1a OM DUSSANIUE FRYMIUTH, STEM # a 
street. This yard was soon outgrown, ¢ | 
and on sear 1, 1901, the Cypress ‘¥? ; ae 
Lumber Company annexed more yard  { 
space at the corner of Gest street and 
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Dalton avenue, extending through to DOUBLE SPRINGS YAR 


Clark street. This gives the company 
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energy and foresight that have been shown by its 
leaders new facilities are likely soon to be needed. 

The executive head and founder of the Cypress Lum- 
ber Company is Major S. Tuthill, referred to before. 
He is one cf the pioneers in the lumber business of Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity, having begun in 1868 to operate 
mills along the Ohio river, and was for a number of 
years one of the largest producers, if not the largest, 
of walnut lumber in the Ohio valley. He has been iden- 
tified with the lumber business of that section for 
thirty-three years. After walnut timber became largely 
exhausted he branched out into the general hardwood 
lines, operating mills at various points in Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Virginia, but always with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, where he is and has been a well known 
figure among the lumbermen of that lumber metropolis. 
He is an honorary Hoo-Hoo in good standing. 

Major Tuthill’s right hand man in the business of 
the Cypress Lumber Company is his son, J. Ernest 
Tuthill. He manages the sales department and there- 
fore handles the company’s business at the various 
points. He became identified with the company in 
1899, previous to that time having been connected with 
other hardwood concerns. He began his training in the 
hardwood lumber trade when 17 years old, start- 
ing at the stump and working up through the various 
lines of trade to his present position. He represents 
the company on the road to a certain extent, traveling 
exclusively in the northwest and east, handling the 
wagon box boards trade as a specialty in addition to 
the general lines carried by the company. Of late he 
has had very little traveling to do, as he has estab- 
lished such relations with his customers that the orders 
come to him without personal solicitation, one visit 
usually being sufficient to convince customers that the 
company handles what they want in the way they like 
it handled. It takes a man of tact and ability to gain 
this position in the trade. Mr. Tuthill is also recog- 
nized as one of the best lumber inspectors, and perhaps 
the best, in the Cincinnati 
district, using his sound 
judgment based on natural 
aptitude and long expe- 
rience rather than printed 
rules. This accounts for 
the efficient way in which 
he is able to talk about 
the lumber business, for 
he knows it from bottom 
to top. Mr. Tuthill is 
also a Hoo-Hoo and thus 
identified with the social 
side of the business. 

The trade of the Cypress 
Lumber Company is heay- 
iest among the manufac- 
turers of furniture, the 
wagon and carriage mak- 
ers, the piano factories, 
the picture frame and 
molding shops and the 
planing mills, though its 
varied business enables it 
to cater to all classes of 
retail lumber trade. 

The company is not par- 
ticular as to the contents 
of an order, because it is 
in business to sell a man 
what he wants and not 
simply what it wishes. 
The result is that any 
order, no matter how com- 
plicated in its specifica- 
tions, receives just as 
prompt and conscientious 
attention as it would were 
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a present yard space of about ten 
acres centrally located in the city of 
Cincinnati with the general office and 
headquarters for the varied and ex- 
tended business of the company at the 
corner of Gest street and Dalton ave- 
nue. It also has a distributing yard 
at Double Springs, Tenn., occupying 
five acres and other distributing yards 
at other points on the Nashville & 
Knoxville railroad, the acreage of all 
the yards in Tennessee being about ten 






































































SO SWUURS. SUT LOADING 


it for random widths and 
lengths. The company has 
made a study of this class 
of business—of suiting the lumber to the 
wants of various classes of buyers and 
filling with exactness the varied wants 
of dealers and consumers. That it has 
been successful in satisfying the trade 
in the past is demonstrated by its steady 
growth in acquaintance and volume of 
sales to the position of one of the largest 
lumber concerns 









acres, 

These Tennessee yards handle plain 
and quarter sawed oak, both white and “GENERAL HEAD QUA 
red, poplar, chestnut ete.—in fact, a 
general line of Tennessee woods cover- 
ing all grades and dimensions. The 
object in operating these yards in Ten- 
nessee is to facilitate quick shipments 
direet from the mills instead of bring- 
ng the stock to Cincinnati thence to 
be distributed. These yards in Ten- 
hessee are at or serve as points of con- 
‘entration for the lumber manufac- 
tured at the various mills. 

The Cypress Lumber Company usu- 
ally carries about 10,000,000 feet of 
stock on hand at its various yards 
and, as special attention is paid to 
completeness of assortment, it is pre- 
pared to ship any order at twenty-four 
hours’ notice, 

he Cincinnati yard stock is composed chiefly of 
‘ypress, cherry, walnut, mahogany, plain and quartered 
ted and white oak, yellow poplar and ash. The specialty 

















































































































































































in Cincinnati. 
And when that is 
said it is prae- 
tically asserted 
that it is one of 
the leading con- 
cerns in the 
country, for the 
central position 
of the “Queen 
City,” in rela- 
tion both to the 
hardwood = lum- 
ber supply and 
to the chief con- 
suming sections se ae ° 
of the country, is FRANK PUTTMAN. 
such that a 

prominent position there means much 
as to the wider field. Cincinnati has a 
reputation as a great poplar market, 
but in the general hardwood line it is 
also fortunately situated, as the trade 
center of a great hardwood district. 
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MECHANICS OF THE TRADE. 





Recommendatory Features of a Flexible Kiln Door—Substantial Improvements in a Sizer— 
Operation of the Jeffrey Wood Pulp Conveyor—Improvements in a Shingle Machine, 
an Edger and a Lath Bolter—How Ruberoid Commands Commendation. 





THE IDEAL DRY KILN DOOR. 

Of all the recent inventions applied to dry kilns 
there is nothing else that has been received with so 
much favor as the canvas door and its method of 
hanging, invented and manufactured by R. B. Andrews, 
the expert dry kiln man of the Emerson Company, 
Fidelity building, Baltimore, Md. 

The ordinary kiln dried door is a cumbersome thing 
at best and requires the erection of heavy posts to 
maintain it. It is difficult to handle and is seldom 
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THE ANDREWS FLEXIBLE DRY KILN DOOR, 


even reasonably tight. Mr. Andrews’ ideal flexible door 
requires no high posts, weights, wire ropes, sheave 
pulleys or cross beams. It is simple in contruction and 
can be raised or lowered by one man in less than a 
minute, and can be attached to any kind of a drier, 
either old or new. These doors are made of heavy can- 
vas and stiffened by slats running crosswise of the 
door, and roll up from the bottom by the aid of cords. 
They are nailed fast to the top of the door opening 
only. A heavy roller makes the door tight at the bot- 
tom, and the sides are held fast to the opening jams 
by means of strips held in place by spring hinges. 

These doors are great heat savers, as well as being 
extremely simple. A large percentage of all new kilns 
erected in the country are being supplied with them, 
and many have abandoned the old, heavy wooden doors 
on old kilns and are using Mr. Andrews’ doors in 
their stead. 


GLEN COVE “BOSS” TIMBER SIZER. 
The accompanying engraving illustrates the Glen 
‘Boss” timber sizer, built by the American Wood 





Cove ‘ 


Working Machine Company. This is claimed to be the 
heaviest and most powerful as well as the simplest and 
most easily handled machine of this class on the mar- 
ket. It is fully up to date in design, simple in con- 
struction and all material and workmanship are of the 
very best. ‘The parts liable to breakage are reduced 
to a minimum and a complete system of numbering and 
lettering applied, which is a great convenience when 
ordering necessary repairs. 

This machine is built to work 30x20 inches, 30x18 
inches, 30x16 inches and 20x20 inches, with eight feed 
rolls; also 30x14 and 30x12 inches, with six feed rolls. 
The accompanying illustration shows the 8-roll machine. 

All of the adjustments are easily and quickly made 
and those necessary for a change from one class of 
work to another are all made from the operator’s posi- 
tions at the side or end of the machine, and so easily 
and quickly as to make this machine capable of cov- 
ering a very large range of work—from surfacing four 
sides (full capacity of the machine) to car sills, floor- 
ing, decking or any similar work. 

The frame is substantial, the sides are heavily ribbed 
and cross girts are all planed to a seat and strongly 
bolted, and all the upper work applied in a way to add 
strength and stability. 

The feed is exceptionally powerful. All rolls are geared 
at both ends. The first two top rolls are divided, except 
in the 20x20-inch machine, where the rolls are solid. 
In the 8-roll machines the two pairs of rolls after 
the cut of all heads are solid, and the rolls after the 
cut on the 6-roll machine are also solid. All top rolls 
are independently weighted and rise and fall parallel 
with the bottom rolls. The feed as well as the power 
hoist is handled from the operator’s position from the 
end and side of the machine. The feed hoist is very 
effective and is available when the feed is on or off. 

The manufacturers will be pleased to send illustrated 
circulars giving a complete description of all details 
and other information upon application, and our read- 
ers are requested to address the office nearest to them 
as follows: American Wood Working Machine Com- 
pany, 136 Liberty street, New York city, or 45 South 
Canal street, Chicago, III. 





THE APPROVED EXHAUST SYSTEM. 


A comparison of the various exhaust heads on the 
market vividly illustrates the difference between so- 
called practical designs and those which are based on 
scientifie study. In the former category are to be 
classed those heads in which baffle plates and tortuous 
passages predominate, introduced, ‘it would appear, in 
the effort to wrest the water from exhaust steam by 
mere brute force. On the other hand a typical example 
of well applied scientific reasoning is presented in the 
centrifugal head manufactured by the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company, of Boston, Mass. Recognizing the fact 
that centrifugal force is proportional to the weights of 
the bodies in motion and that water is nearly 1,600 
times heavier than steam, this head was so designed 
that the exhaust steam is given a vigorous whirling 
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motion within the case, thus throwing the water out. 
ward with such excessive force as absolutely to prevent 
its escape through the large central exit opening pro- 
vided for the steam. The water and likewise the oil 
trickle quietly down the sides of the case, which jg jn 
the shape of an inverted cone, and finally escape 
through a special drip pipe at the bottom. 





. JEFFREY WOOD PULP CONVEYOR. 

The International Paper Mill at Piercefield, N, y 
has recently installed a Jeffrey pulp wood conveyor, 
which is — one of the longest conveyors of its 
kind in the world, for handling pulp wood from the 
water to the storage ground, and is located adjacent 
to the mill. It carries the pulp wood about 1,200 fect 
and 2,500 feet of cable are used in its construction. The 
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THE JEFFREY WOOD VPULP CONVEYOR. 


accompanying illustration will give some idea as to 
its length. When the conveyor was installed it was 
found that there was no power convenient to drive it 
from the delivery end, where it is usually applied, and 
special arrangements were made for driving it at the 
head or receiving end, which was done very successfully. 
The pulp wood is carried along in a trough by means of 
special clamps attached to the cable and is discharged 
through suitable gates at intermediate points. The con- 
veyor is so arranged that it can be made to do double 
duty by running the lower or return cable near the 
ground, which would again carry the pulp wood 
back to the mill, Further information and data 
can be obtained by addressing the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company, at Columbus, Ohio, or any of 
its various branch offices. 
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THE AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINE COMPANY’S GLEN COVE “BOSS” SIZER. 
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AN IMPROVED SHINGLE MACHINE. 


The hand-feed shingle machine made by S. Adams & 
Son, of Rome, N. Y., has a number of strong points 
which have materially added to its popularity and 
resulted in a steady and gratifying increase in sales. 
[t is extremely simple in construction, a feature which 
will commend itself to all prospective purchasers, as, 
other things being equal, the simplest machine is 
always the best. From 30 to 40 cuts a minute 
can be made, and with a 36-inch saw it will cut 
blocks 13 inches wide and up to 20 inches in length. 
The sawyer can cut the butts from either end of the 
block continuously, without being compelled to adjust 
any screws or bolts; and he can cut one or more butts 
from the same end of block, or reverse it, according to 
the shape of his block, without stopping the machine. 
The bottom oil pot or bearing is a self-feeding box and 


A PERFECTED LATH BOLTER. 


Old lath mill operators claim that a lath bolter which 
will completely satisfy all conditions which it has to 


- meet is an impossibility. This may be true, but the lath 


bolter illustrated in the accompanying cut, while it may 
not be perfect, so nearly fulfills the exacting conditions 
of that branch of the business as practically to defeat the 
criticism noted above. As can be seen by the illustra- 
tion, this lath bolter is very heavy and compact, and is 
capable of doing an immense amount of work. In addi- 
tion to this, among the features of especial merit of the 
machine is a perfect friction feed under absolute con- 
trol of the operator, The stock is held down on the 
fluted feed rolls which are used on the table by means 
of feed saws hung on fingers. Each feed saw travels 


between the bolting saws and rides the slab at different 
hights according to its variation and thickness. The 


The intention of the Standard Paint Company was to 
show the great usefulness of ruberoid as an all around 
building material, waterproof and windproof and possi- 
ble of the highest art decoration, and also to demonstrate 
its adaptability as a flooring. Ruberoid is a very strong, 
tough, felt material, saturated through and through 
with the “P & B” waterproof and acidproof compound, 
and the novel demonstration at Paris of its many possi- 
bilities naturally attracted much attention. It was sit- 
uated at the Avenue D’Iena entrance. All during the 
exposition it was occupied by the officers of the Paris 
customs and bore the title “Poste d’Octroi” above the 
entrance. By special concession, after the French archi- 
tects themselves had made successful use of ruberoid in 
the buildings and on the stairways of the chief opera- 
ting building of the exposition commissioners, at 2 
Avenue Rapp, for more than a year before the exposi- 





THE IMPROVED ADAMS SHINGLE MACHINE. 


will hold oil sufficient for about two months’ use of 
the machine. The arbor box has a metal cover which 
prevents sawdust from getting into the bearing and the 
arbor is made from 2-inch steel. A block can be sawed 
down to a thickness of but a half inch, while the dogs 
will hold round or square blocks. These are a few of 
the features which have made the Adams & Son’s shin- 
gle machine one of the most popular on the market. 





A RENOWNED EDGER. 

Since the introduction in 1895 of the Tower 2 and 3- 
saw edger by its manufacturer, the Gordon Hollow 
Blast Grate Company, of Greenville, Mich., there have 
been more of these edgers sold than of any other make 
on the market. They are the only edgers especially de- 
signed for small mills, cutting not to exceed 20,000 feet 
in ten hours, and take up litle room, require little power 
and cost little. 

The Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company has al- 
ways believed this to be the cheapest edger on the mar- 
ket, which is one of the reasons for its phenomenal suc- 
cess. Nevertheless, the company now makes a substantial 
reduction in price. Those contemplating the purchase 
of an edger for a small mill would do well to write the 
above concern, 

The Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company has also 
recently added to its line a larger and heavier edger, de- 
signed for mills cutting 
up to 30,000 feet in ten 
hours; also the Tower 
one-man 3-saw trimmer, 
with which one man 
can easily trim the out- 
put of a mill cutting 
30,000 feet in ten 
hours. The prices of 
both these new ma- 
chines are proportion- 
ately as low as that of 
the old. 

Notwithstanding the 
extent of its edger and 
trimmer business, the ; 
principal business of gt 
the Gordon Hollow 
Blast Grate Company 
continues to be, as in 
the past, the manufac- 
ture and sale of the 
well known Gordon hol- 
low blast grate, the 
original and only suc- 
cessful because the only 

tuyere” hollow blast 
grate, for making which 
the company was organ 
led in 1889. In addi- 
tion to numerous other 
grate sales, the com- 
ia has just sold F. 

: Gilchrist, Alpena, ' 3 
Mich., and the Missouri Tl we oii 
Lumber & Mining Com- il 
pany, Grandin, Mo., . 
outfits for four boilers ; z 
each, 


# 


THE 


A WILLIAM FE. HILL & CO, LATH BOLTER. 


slab has an outside support, the table being extended 
and hinged. If the operator wish to remove the saw 
from the arbor all that has to be done is to.swing down 
the section of the table next to the saws and drop it 
out of the way. This is done by a very simple device, 
and leaves the saws in such a position that they can 
easily ‘and rapidly be removed. The machine is con- 
atructed throughout of the best material by skilled 
mechanics. The manufacturers, William E. Hill & Co., 
361 North Park street, Kalamazoo, Mich., also manu- 
facture 2; 3, 4 and 6-saw lath machines and lath packers 
and trimmers. This latter machine is illustrated in 
their ad in this number. They will be pleased to make 
blue prints and prices on request. 


RECOGNITIONS OF RUBEROID. 

The Standard Paint Company, manufacturer of the 
well known “P & B” products, with headquarters in 
New York city and branches in Chicago, San Francisco, 
Hamburg, London, Paris and all the principal cities in 
Europe, has been honored in a novel manner by the 
authorities of the Paris Exposition, in having been 
awarded a special medal for the novelty of its exhibit 
as well as for the quality of the company’s products. The 
“P & B” exhibit consisted of a handsome pavilion built 
entirely of decorated ruberoid, a roofing and flooring 
material which has a world wide reputation. 


“TOWER” EDGER MADE BY THE GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE COMPANY. 


tion opened, it was arranged that an ornamentai pavilion, 
constructed wholly, inside and outside, flooring, sides, 
ceiling and roof, of ruberoid, should be erected for the 
use of the French authorities in the colonial section. 
Thus a building purely American in material was ac- 
tually used by the French government during the time 
of the exposition. It is classified in the section of 
architecture. ’ 

This ruberoid pavilion is now at the Standard Paint 
Company’s exhibit at the Pan-American. The exterior 
ruberoid walls are decorated in imitation of gray birch 
with pilasters of oak. The roof is of ruberoid undec- 
orated and the interior walls above the base of imita- 
tion wood are painted in floral designs on a delicate 
background, as in fresco. The ceiling is paneled and the 
ruberoid elaborately decorated in allegorical designs em- 
blematic of the American, European, Asiatic and African 
continents. The flooring bears a tastefully colored bor- 
der in Grecian design. As floors covered with ruberoid 
have shown a lasting quality of over five years, here 
would seem to be a material that will ere long prove 
a formidable rival to oil and other floor cloths, having 
the further merit of being far below such in cost. While 
other flooring manufacturers were paying high prices 
for the privilege of laying their floorings in various 
parts of the exposition many solicited ruberoid for 
their floors. 
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Hymeneal. 


McLachlin-Burroughs. 

La Crosse, Wis., Oct. 16.—One of the most brilliant 
social events of the season here was the marriage of 
Miss Grace Burroughs, of La Crosse, to J. C. McLachlin, 
of St. Louis, Mo., this evening at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. 8S. Burroughs, 140 South 
Eleventh street, the Rev. C. N. Moller, of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, officiating. Miss Burroughs was at- 
tended by Miss Gretchen Lehrkind, of Milwaukee, and 
Miss Kathryn Overstreet, of St. Louis, Mo. George 
Thomas Murphy, of St. Louis, served Mr. McLachlin as 


JOHN CYRUS McLACHLIN, 
of St. Louis, Mo. 


best man, and W. P. Tscharner, of La Crosse, as grooms- 
man. 

The wedding march was played by Miss Agnes Lien 
and the bride was given away by her father. She wore a 
beautiful and dainty gown of white satin-striped crepe de 
chine, trimmed in handsome duchess lace. The bridesmaids 
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Peter Kettenrin z, 


Defiance Machine Works, 
Defiance, O. ~ 


V. Dengler, 
Conntll & Dengler Machine Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Vice President P, B. Yatés, 


Berlin Machine Works, 
Beloit, Wis. 
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were gowned alike in creme de paris lace robes made over pale 
green taffeta, and the little ring bearer, Frances Burroughs, 
a niece of the bride, was gowned in white swiss. The house 
was tastefully decorated in white and green. After the cere- 
mony an elaborate wedding supper was served, which was fol- 
lowed by a large reception from 8 to 11 p,. m. 

Mr. and Mrs. McLachlin left on the midnight train for the 
east. They will visit Buffalo, New York and Boston before 
returning to St. Louis, where they will be at home to their 
friends after November 1 at the Usona apartments. 

Miss Burroughs was born in this city, where she is well 
and most favorably known. She has a host of friends who 
will miss her, as she has been extremely popular in local 
society. The best wishes of all of them follow the young 
couple for a long and happy life. 


McWilliams-Hynson. 
On Wednesday, October 16, at Texarkana, Ark., at 
St. James’ Episcopal Church, occurred the wedding of 


CHARLES MILTON McWILLIAMS, 
of Texarkana, Tex. 


Charles Milton McWilliams and Miss Cozia Hynson, 
daughter of Mrs. Charlotte Ida Hynson, all of that 
city. The affair took place at 8 o’clock p. m. and was 
attended by the friends of both contracting parties. 
The ceremony was the beautiful service of the Epis- 


W. S. Harris, 
American Wood Working 
Mach. OCv., Chicago 

President, Thomas P. Egan, 


J. A. Fay & Egan Co., 
Cincinnati. 


E. C. Mershon, 


W. B. Mershon & Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Elton A. Smith, 


H. B. Smith Machine Co., 
£ mithville, N. J. 
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copal Church. The interior was tastefully decorated 
for the occasion. 

The bride is one of Texas’ fairest daughters, beauti- 
ful, accomplished, a wizard with the violin and comes 
of one of the oldest and first families of the state. Mr, 
MeWilliams is secretary and treasurer of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Company, a large yellow pine manufactur. 
ing concern, with general headquarters at Texarkana, 
His early lumber career was with William Cameron 
& Co., of Waco, Tex. He is a man of high principles 
generous and possessed of strong abilities in business 
circles. Both parties are prominent in social circles 
of Texas and Arkansas. After a brief honeymoon at 
the northern cities the coup!e will take up their regj- 
dence at Texarkana. 

The esteem in which the newly married couple is held 
was evidenced by the many beautiful gifts sent the 
bride by their friends throughout the southwest. 
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HEADS OF WORKING MACHINERY TRADE, 

All the leading members of the industry concerned 
with the manufacture of woodworking machinery and 
appliances are members of “The National Association of 
Woodworking Machinery Manufacturers of the United 
States.” This is not a trust, portentous as its name is, 
for buyers of such machinery know that rivalry is in- 
tense and competition keen among the various concerns 
interested in this business. It is, like most lumbermen’s 
organizations, a voluntary affair which aims through 
social intercourse to bring about a better feeling in the 
trade. To that extent it has perhaps diminished the 
heat of competition, brought about more businesslike 
and uniform methods, and so has been beneficial. 

This association meets every three months, the last 
meeting having taken place at Buffalo. The October 
meeting has been postponed in deference to the wishes 
of one of the companies, which found it impossible to be 
present. The next meeting will probably be held in Cin- 
cinnati. 

The LUMBERMAN may claim part of the credit for the 
organization of this association. Therefore it has taken 
some interest in its meetings and at a recent one ge- 
cured a group photograph of those in attendance, This 
shows the countenances and portions of the rest of the 
anatomy of the heads of the different companies that are 
members of this association. 

Few if any of the readers of the LUMBERMAN operating 
planing mill machinery do not know at least one of these 
men, and some are personally acquainted with a number 
of them. For the purpose of identification, however, lest 
the camera should not have done its work with absolute 
faithfulness, or lest the strange surroundings should 
have given the subjects an unfamiliar air, we Jabel them. 

They make up an assembly notable for both brains 
and good looks, though we will not undertake to say 
which predominate. There have been times in the his- 
tory of the woodworking machinery trade when it was 
a question whether brains had very much to do with it, 
for there have been years together when no money was 
made, apparent profits being squandered in a reckless 
competition for business which benefited no one but the 
consumers, if it did them. Now, however, brains seem 
to have come to the front again without at all diminish- 
ing the good looks of these captains of industry. In- 
deed, a certain intellectuality is observable which per- 
haps comes from the contact of mind with mind. 


Charles S. Brown. 
Hall & Brown Wood Worbing 
Machinery Co., St. Louis. 
Secretary Frank S. Woods, 


S. A. Woods Machine Co., 
Boston. 


W.S. Kelly, 


H. B Smith Machine Co., 
Smithville, N. J. 


Officers and Members of the National Association of Woodworking Machinery Manufacturers of the United States. 
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W. W. Hobson, of Indianapolis, Ind., who sells in that 
territory for the Foster-Munger Company, of this city, 
was in town a day or two last week. 

Charles A. Tibbits, who represents F. N. Snell, the 
well known Milwaukee wholesaler, was in town a day 
or two last week on business for his principal. 

R. F. Myers, retail lumber dealer at Sheldon, Iil., was 
in town this week on a lumber buying expedition. He 
says that trade in his locality has been excellent all 
this season and is still keeping up. 

C. W. Robinson, of the C. W. Robinson Lumber Com- 

any, Meridian, Miss., with mills at Pine Grove and 
Tate Switch, Miss., was in the city on Thursday of this 
week on his way to Detroit, Mich., for a brief visit. 


W. F. Rice, who represents the Yawkey Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hazelhurst, Wis., in southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, started out on the road last week 
after spending a short time at headquarters. His com- 
pany, he states, has been having a splendid trade this 
fall. 

George O. Bales, representing the Bales Lumber Com- 
pany, Rensselaer, Ind., paid Chicago a’ business visit 
during the early part of the week. Mr. Bales says that 
although the season is far advanced the lumber trade 
is still active and bids fair to remain so for some 
time. 

John B. Jones, of the Barneveld Lumber Company, 
Barneveld, Wis., was in the city on Tuesday on his re- 
turn from a week’s outing at Buffalo. Mr. Jones pro- 
nounced the Pan-American a fine success, but says the 
Niagara Falls still holds its own as an attraction for 
sightseers. 

John A. Klipstine, was was formerly engaged in the 
hardwood lumber business as traveling representative 
and buyer for a Chicago hardwood concern but who for 
several years past has been at Sidney, Ohio, has re- 
turned to Chicago and will engage in the wholesale 
lumber trade here. 

Joseph Rathborne, president of the Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber Company, Limited, of New Orleans, La., was in 
Chicago several days this week visiting his olu friends. 
He was able to make a flattering report of cypress con- 
ditions of the past season and said his company was 
having its full share of trade. 


Charles E. Tullis, for several years with F. H. Mark- 
ham, wholesale lumber dealer of Thirty-eighth street 
and Center avenue, and prior to that with the Carey- 
Lombard Lumber Company, has lately become associated 
with the selling department of the Paepcke-Leicht Lum- 
ber Company, which concern he represents in the city 
trade, 

The Foley Manufacturing Company, of this city, of 
which concern the well known and popular Phil Foley 
is the head, has been extending its business to such 
an extent lately that it has found a new office neces- 
sary, and has erected a neat edifice at 469 West Twenty- 
second street. ‘The building will be ready for occupancy 
in a few days. 


W. A. Patton, secretary and treasurer of the O’Neill 
Manufacturing Company, of Rome, Ga., was in the city 
recently in conference with some of the sash and door 
men of this market. Mr. Patton says that the recent 
organization of southern manufacturers of doors and 
mill work will be of material benefit to the industry of 
that section. 


George Schaffer, who looks after the shipping depart- 
ment of the True & True Company, the well known 
sash and door concern of this city, is building a new 
residence in the western part of the city on the line 
of the Metropolitan Elevated. It is needless to say that 
Mr. Schaffer is using a full line of the “good doors” of 
which he handles so many. 


Frank H. Smith, of St. Louis, Mo., of the F. H. Smith 
Lumber Company, hardwood dealers, was in Chicago 
this week. He says he has no complaint whatever to 
make as to the hardwood business. His stock is not 
only a large but a varied one, and so he is especially 
Well equipped to handle the hand-to-mouth kind of 
trade that has been done in hardwoods this year, 


Francis Beidler & Co., the big lumber wholesalers of 
this city, have recently had their offices at West Twenty- 
second and Loomis streets handsomely painted and oth- 
erwise improved. Mr. Beidler reports an immense busi- 
ness in both pine and hardwood lumber; and from the 


activity revailing throughout the extensive yards and 
yb oading tracks, this statement is easily con-, 


0. B. Barker, the veteran Chicago lumberman, returned 
i last week from his European trip, accompanied by 

ts. Barker and his son, O. B. Barker, Jr. Mr. Barker 
Says that the trip did him a world of good physically 
a other ways and that the health of himself and 
remy was excellent throughout. They were absent 
“oe months, and in that time visited ten European 
oughly.” taking in all the sights, and did them thor- 


Louis Gerlinger, jr., of Portland, Ore., a former resi- 
dent of Chicago, is in town, intending to spend the 
winter in this section of the country for the purpose 
of getting posted on the wants of the Pacific coast trade. 
Mr. Gerlinger is interested with his father and brother 
in the logging business in the Portland district, and it 
is their intention to extend their operations some time 
during the coming year and possibly engage in manu- 
facturing. 


The statement has been published that Fred Jackson 
was to take the place of Peter Hershey in the employ 
of the New York city branch department of the whole- 
sale lumber firm of White, Rider & Frost, of North Ton- 
awanda, N. Y. That firm states that this is an error. 
While Mr. Hershey is extremely ill no one will be se- 
lected to fill his place as long as there is the slightest 
possibility of his recovery, and in any event Mr. Jackson 
= not be so engaged as he has left the employ of the 
irm. 

C. E. Paynter, of the firm of Alfred Dobell & Co., 
lumber brokers of Liverpool, England, is now on a visit 
to the United States in pursuit of business interests 
connected with his firm. Mr. Paynter is no stranger to 
this country, having made many visits, some of lengthy 
duration. Mr. Paynter is one of the distinguished mem- 
bers of the trade at Liverpool, has a thorough knowledge 
of the importing business and his acquaintances on this 
side of the ocean, all of whom are his friends, are glad 
to welcome him. 


Sidney M. Owen, of Minneapolis, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the state forestry board to succeed 
its late president, Judson M. Cross, also of Minneapolis. 
The forestry board consists of nine members and its du- 
ties are to care for all forest reserves and to provide for 
the reforesting of cut over and denuded lands as well as 
to protect the forests at head waters and on the water 
sheds of the water courses of the state. The forestry 
board was established in 1899, succeeding the state for- 
estry association. 

The Rock Island Sash & Door Works, of Rock Island, 
Ill., has just let a contract for an extension of its 
plant in the shape of a warehouse to cost in the 
neighborhood of $20,000. ‘This warehouse is to be 
64x150 feet and three stories in hight, with a deep 
basement, making it practi¢ally four stories. The con- 
struction is to be of steel, brick and stone and when 
completed the warehouse will be equipped with modern 
appliances for handling the finished product as turned 
out by the Rock Island Sash & Door Works. 


P. P. Wood, well known in the lumber trade of Chi- 
cago and the west, but who for some little time has 
been dallying with a mineral spring proposition, has 
formed an alliance with a busimess man of Chicago 
and organized the Chicago Commission Lumber Com- 
pany, with oflices at 705 New York Life building. The 
new company will handle all descriptions of lumber, 
both pine and hardwoods, and his many friends will 
hope that “Pete” Wood will be blessed with much pros- 
perity. He is an excellent lumberman, a good salesman 
and has a wide acquaintance in the trade, 


Hon. Alexander Stewart, of Wausau, Wis., the lum- 
ber sage of the Wisconsin valley, was in Chicago on 
Wednesday, accompanied by Mrs. Stewart and daughter. 
‘They were on their way home from a four months’ ab- 
sence abroad, which they spent mainly in northern 
Scotland. Mr. Stewart felt much improved in health 
and reported an enjoyable trip. He was met here by 
his partner, Walter Alexander, of Wausau, who, by the 
way, is prominently mentioned for the next republican 
gubernatorial nomination, and the mention of whose 
name in that connection is being received with high 
favor. 

The LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a tastefully engraved 
invitation from President William Hester, of the pub- 
lishers of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Kagle, to attend 
at the Pouch mansion, Brooklyn, on the evening of 
October 24, a reception to be given in commemoration 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
paper. ‘The function will doubtless be a notable one 
and of national and even more extended interest to the 
hundreds of thousands of those who have become 
familiar with the great Brooklyn daily, through actual 
subscription or the constant quotation from its columns 
by American papers everywhere. 


M. L. Elsemore, for two years past in charge of the 
sales department of the Commonwealth Lumber Com- 
pany at Frazee, Minn., and previous to that on the road 
in Nebraska and western territory generally for the 
Rust-Owen Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., for 
eight or ten years, has recently accepted the position of 
sales manager for the Flambeau Lumber Company, of 
Lac du Flambeau, Wis., and is already installed in his 
new position. Mr. Elsemore’s connection with several 
large manufacturing concerns in the northwest extends 
over a period of fifteen years. Having had experience 
both on the road and at the mill, he is particularly well 
equipped for the position he now occupies. Mr. Else- 
more has many friends in the west and northwest who 
will wish him unstinted success in his new field. 


S. H. McLaughlin, of the sales department of Enochs 
Bros., the well known manufacturers of yellow pine in 
Mississippi, proprietors and general sales managers of 
the Banner Lumber Company, Kentwood, La., Fernwood 
Lumber Company, Fernwood, Miss., and Enochs Bros. 
Manufacturing Company, Jackson, Miss., called upon 
the LuMBERMAN this week on his way home from Anoka, 
Minn., where his father lives. He was called there a 
few weeks ago by a severe accident which his father 
experienced but from which he is rapidly recovering. 
He reports that advices from the mills indicate a good 





demand for lumber and a scarcity of cars, with a tend- 
ency toward a larger volume of business for the remain- 
ing months of the year. Mr. McLaughlin returned home 
on Wednesday evening wearing a pair of yellow shoes 
and a red tie, notwithstanding the Chicago ordinance 
which forbids the use of yellow shoes after October 10. 


Harvey Avery, the well known southern representa- 
tive of E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and who resides at Traverse City, 
Mich., where he is the possessor of 300 acres of good 
farming land, raises potatoes, corn and hay in abund- 
ance, arrived in Chicago this week, and told all about 
a charming new baby that has come to his home. It is 
a daughter, two weeks old, and has been named Flor- 
ence Helen Avery. We couldn’t seem to learn anything 
from Mr. Avery about the condition of crops or other 
extraneous matters; his whole theme was the baby. Mr. 
Avery departed for his southern territory with some re- 
luctance, as he said his new baby was crying for him 
at home, and his many friends in the south will sympa- 
thize with him there and at the same time offer him 
their best wishes and choicest congratulations on the 
arrival of his daughter, as also Mrs. Avery, who is well 
known to many of the lumbermen of the south. 


D. J. Batchelder. jr., vice president and general man- 
ager of the Pearl River Lumber Company, Brookhaven, 
Miss., was in the city the past week in conference with 
his business associate, W. 'T. Joyce, of Chicago, who is 
largely interested in the Pearl River company. He re- 
ports the mills running day and night and business very 
prosperous with the company, and after a conference 
with Mr. Joyce as to their plans for next year Mr. 
Batchelder returned home. ‘this company is one of 
the largest owners of longleaf yellow pine timber in 
Mississippi, having 105,000 acres, one of the best saw 
mill plants in the south and is doing.a large and suc- 
cessful business. Mr. Joyce is one of the more exten- 
sive operators in lumber, having saw mills and many 
retail yards in the northwest and saw mill interests in 
Texas, and since he has acquired a large interest in the 
Pearl River Lumber Company may be set down as one 
of the most extensive manufacturers and distributers of 
lumber in the country. 


The oflicers of the Hardwood Export Lumber Com- 
pany, of Mount Vernon, Ala.—F. H. Smith, St. Louis, 
president; J. P. Schuh, Mount Vernon, Ala., vice presi- 
dent; F. W. Upham, Chicago, treasurer, and H. 8S. Can- 
dee, Cairo, Ill., secretary—were in Chicago this week and 
held a conference. This concern has one of the best hard- 
wood plants in the United States. Its timber is in the 
bottom country, but its mill is located fifty feet above 
high water at Mount Vernon, and it does not suffer any 
of the inconveniences so common to mills located in the 
bottom country. The company has a splendid export 
trade and large domestic business. Vice President 
Schuh (who is the only one of the company living at 
the mill) reports an excellent demand for its product. 
Mr. Schuh’s visit was partly social, as a portion of his 
family have been in Colorado for some time, owing to 
Mrs. Schuh’s health requiring a change. President 
Smith, who is well known as the president of the F. H. 
Smith Lumber Company, St. Louis, reports trade with 
that company as very good, not having experienced any 
let up in demand for hardwoods since December last 
and averaging shipments of 1,500,000 a month, 





A DIVISION OF INTERESTS. 


On October 1 the Hafner-Lothman Manufacturing 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., ceased to exist and was 
succeeded by two brand new companies, namely, the 
Hafner Manufacturing Company and the Lothman 
Cypress Company, the Hafner interest taking the sash 
and door business conducted by the former company 
and Mr. Lothman organizing the other corporation for 
the purpose of devoting himself exclusively to the buy- 
ign and selling of cypress lumber. H. F. Hafner, manager 
of the Hafner Manufacturing Company, who was in Chi- 
cago this week, states that the company is erecting a 
three-story brick building to be used as factory and ware 
house and which will afford 100,000 square feet of floor 
space and will be ready for occupancy January 1. In 
the meantime temporary quarters are occupied at the 
corner of Branch street and Broadway, three blocks 
from the old site. The Hafner Manufacturing Company 
has a capital stock of $150,000. H. F. Hafner is presi- 
dent and treasurer, J. A. Hafner, vice president and 
Mrs. J. A. Breckenridge, mother of the two gentlemen, 
is secretary. 

While- Mr. Lothman retires from the wholesale busi- 
ness in doors and mill work in St. Louis it is under- 
stood that he still retains his interest in the Foster- 
Hafner mills at Oshkosh, Wis., but intends to devote 
his energies to cypress lumber, in which he has been one 
of the most extensive dealers in the country for several 
years past, 





A BIG SOUTHERN INVESTMENT. 


The latest deal in yellow pine that has been reported 
is the one closed late last week by George E. Wood, 
president of the George E. Wood Lumber Company, of 
Chicago and Woodboro, Wis., and J. C. Anderson, for 
several years also a resident of Chicago but formerly 
president and principal owner of the Empire Lumber 
Company, of Atlanta, Ga., who purchased five-sixths 
of the capital stock of the Sanford Lumber Company, 
of Caryville, Fla. The deal includes a double circular 
saw mill with a capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber a day, 
together with planing mill, dry kilns, logging road and 
50,000 acres of yellow pine timber land. Mr, Ander- 
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son, who has had years of experience in the southern 
lumber business and who is a gentleman of high repute, 
will be the general manager of the plant, having al- 
ready taken possession. . 

Mr. Wood is one of the most extensive white pine 
operators in Wisconsin, is the possessor of amp!e means 
and stands high in commercial circles in Chicago and 
elsewhere. His white pine holdings, however, will not 
last him many years longer, and therefore for some 
time he has been in negotiation for a yellow pine in- 
vestment. 

New officers of the company will be elected at a meet- 
ing of the stockholders to be held next week. The mill 
is located for export trade and it is the intention of 
the new owners to continue in that line of business. 





A NEAT FLOORING CATALOG. 


The T. Wilce Company, of this city, one of the prin- 
cipal concerns engaged in the manufacture of hardwood 
flooring, has recently published a neat brochure relating 
to that subject. The pamphlet, the artistic cover of 
which is herewith reproduced, is primarily intended for 
distribution among architects, with the design of post- 
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ing them on the virtues of the various varieties of floor- 
ing made from hardwoods. ‘The characteristics of the 
several kinds of hardwood timber from which flooring 
is made are intelligently set forth and the facilities pos- 
sessed by the company for manufacturing and _ ship- 
ping the stock are accurately described. The pamphlet 
cannot fail to be of vital interest to those engaged in the 
distribution of hardwood flooring of every kind. 


BABB LD LILI I ID I IO 


A MODERN MISSISSIPPI OPERATION. 


The Blue Lake Lumber Company, lately incorporated 
under the laws of Arkansas and Mississippi, with its 
new officers—E. M. Roots, president; M. Roots, vice- 
president, and F. E. Roots, secretary—is enjoying a 
good business, easily disposing of its output of cypress 
lumber and shingles. 

A great many changes in the way of modern ma- 
chinery have been recently made in the company’s 
plant, situated four miles inland from Parchman, Miss., 
where its own railroad connects with the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley railroad, and its facilities for the man- 
ufacturing and handling of lumber are of the best. 

The mills are located on Blue lake, a very pretty 
little body of open water, about two miles long, 500 
yards wide and sixteen feet deep. The brakes are all 
easily reached by means of float roads, cut to connect 
them with the lake, and here a large force of men is 
kept busily employed all the time cutting and floating 
timber to a William E. Hill dragsaw of the latest 
model, where it is cut into 10, 12, 14 and 16 foot 
lengths. From here it is floated on to a Jeffery end- 
less chain and continues its journey to the mill. 

Steam flippers and the largest of Hill niggers next 
assist it along to a double block McDonough carriage, 
which stops only for an instant to receive it, then hur- 
ries it through the process of dissection. After the 
stroke of the saw the board travels on a set of live 
rolls to a large gang edger, where it is carefully edged, 
then sent to the trimmer in the same manner. From 
the trimmer it passes to the dock, where it is carefully 
graded by a competent inspector, who sees that it is 
carefully loaded on flat cars owned and used by the 
company for the purpose of hauling the lumber to the 
stackers. 

The most up-to-date appliances are used in every de- 
partment, with the result that the plant is a very com- 
plete one in every particular. F. S. Wellman is the 
popular young manager in charge of the manufacturing 
and mechanical departments, but all sales, orders and 
financial transactions are made by the president 
through the home offices at Little Rock, Ark. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 

As to the building woods, about the only complaint 
that is heard among the mills and dealers, aside from 
the shortage in stocks, is the shortage of cars, which is 
growing very pronounced in some districts, especially 
in the southwest. This has had a tendency materially 
to reduce the volume that at the beginning of October 
bid fair to compare favorably with any one month 
during the nine months passed. Producers say they 
have plenty of orders booked and if they can only get 
sufficient cars there will be little to complain of. The 
market in all sections of the country is in a healthy 
condition, demand and inquiry being fully up to the 
normal, and a firming up of values is reported on many 
items of the various lists. 

* * * 





The fear had been expressed among the mills in 
Maine that the season’s drive, which has been so long 
on the way, would be held up, and they would be com- 
pelled to shut down for lack of logs. Conditions, how- 
ever, have slightly changed for the better, and the 
mills are now supplied with material sufficient to keep 
them going until the end of the sawing season. Ad- 
vices from the eastern markets evidence a fair amount 
of business being transacted, with demand and inquiry 
all that could be expected at this season. In the metro- 
politan district there has been a slight decrease in de- 
mand for building material, which, however, is said to 
be only temporary, and a fair season’s business is looked 
for. The same may be said of the other eastern dis- 
tributing centers. 

* au % 

Owing to the bad weather which has prevai'ed on 
the upper lakes lately the receipts and shipments at 
Buffalo and the ‘Tonawandas have been considerably 
reduced, and consequently stocks are not what they 
should be at this time of the year. If, however, the 
scarcity of cars and canalboats continues as it has dur- 
ing the past few weeks there is a likelihood that the 
stocks on hand at the end of the season will be of better 
assortment than for some time. Orders are reported 
to be on the increase, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is almost impossible to contract for any stated time 
of delivery. 

* * * 

What has been stated about the eastern district also 
holds good with the northern central sections of the 
country. On every side, from both wholesalers and 
retailers, come reports of a good business. There is a 
large amount of building going on in both the cities 
and country districts and a fair trade is looked for until 
the snow flies. Country dealers report that the farmers 
are turning their attention to repairing, and orders from 
that source help materially to swell the tide. In the 
cities, aside from the residence building and finishing 
that is going on, there is a big demand for material for 
heavy construction, such as warehouses and factories. 
St. Louis is experiencing a revival in the lumber in- 
dustry and many projects entailing the use of lumber 
are being daily perfected, all of which has the tendency 
to gladden the hearts of the lumber trade in that see- 
tion. 

* * * 

At mill points in the southwest the burden of the 
complaint is shortage of cars. There is no lack of 
orders and the majority of the mills have about all they 
can readily take care of. ‘Trade from the wheat and 
corn country and from the territory is plentiful and 
calls for immediate delivery, but this latter clause in an 
order is a difficult one to meet, and it is stated that 
some of the mills positively refuse to book orders com- 
ing from a section where railroad traffic is congested, 
such as is the case in the newly opened territory, 

a” * * 

As an evidence of how matters are standing in the 
southeastern district it will be noted in another part of 
this week’s LUMBERMAN that the Georgia Saw Mill 
‘Association last week decided to advance the list $1 
on every item. Trade with South America, with our 
newly acquired possessions in the Antilles and with 
Mediterranean ports continues in fair volume and a 
continued improvement is looked for. 

* * we 


Since the strike was declared off at San Francisco 
all branches of the trade have had about all the business 
they could conveniently look after. There has been a 
revival in building operations and dealers are rushing 
in their orders, causing in many instances the necessity 
of putting on two shifts at some of the mills. The hard- 
wood people are also getting their share of trade, as the 
finishing material used on the coast is generally ordered 
through San Francisco. The settling of the labor trouble 
at San Francisco has also had its effect on the northern 
markets and considerable activity is noted in that diree- 
tion. There is no change to be remarked in foreign 
demand or inquiry. 

* * 

There seems to be no slackening up in the demand 
for white pine. Considerable difficulty is being experi- 
enced by dealers in keeping sufficient and assorted stocks 
on hand’ to meet the business, and as the season pro- 
gresses this shortage becomes more and more apparent. 
The question of price appears to have little bearing; 
all that the consumer wants is to get what he orders 
and get it quick. These factors naturally tend to 
make a firm market firmer, especially so on the upper 
grades, and nowadays no one hears of such a word 
as concession being used. Stocks are in none too 


rs 
good shape and dealers are doing a great deal of job. 
bing around in order to piece out what their trade 
demands. 
% * * 

Unless all signs fail there is a strong probability 
that at the end of the present month the amount oj 
business transacted by yellow pine producers and dea). 
ers will be considerably in excess of that done in the 
month of September. All during the summer and y 
to the present time dealers have only been buying enough 
to take care of current needs, and have made no effort 
to increase their stocks on hand, so that now when the 
fall building trade makes itself felt they are forced to 
send in rush orders and take their chances of get. 
ting them filled within any reasonable length of time 
Stocks at producing points are very little, if any, bet. 
ter in the way of assortment, and only a comparatively 
few are able to take care of mixed orders. Valueg jy 
upper grades rule firm and there is no talk of any 
concessions being made. : 

* * * 

In the hardwoods there has been some marked jm. 
provement noted during the past week in the volume 
and character of inquiry. This is caused by the eon. 
tinued activity among the industries consuming hard. 
woods. The furniture, implement and wagon factories 
are filled with orders and have made a heavy draft on 
the stocks which they had in hand earlier in the year, 
and are now forced to go out into the market in order 
to fill up broken stocks. There is said to be a pro- 
nounced searcity reported in plain red and white oak, 
as well as in basswood and poplar, but up to this time 
it has had little effect toward the stimulation of prices, 
There is a better feeling at mill points and while values 
have not taken on any firmer tone hardwood lumbermen 
hope that the present favorable conditions will be re. 
flected in a stronger and better market early in the new 
year, 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. The condition of the pine market today in 
strength of demand and scarcity of stock is similar to 
that existing during 1899. If anything, the demand at 
present is stronger and the scarcity more pronounced 
than at any time during that famous year. Yard dealers 
here say that their greatest difficulty is to secure sufl- 
cient stock and to ship it with sufficient promptness to 
keep their customers in even approximate shape to carry 
their business forward. At the same time stocks at the 
yards are not badly broken, but orders are so plentiful 
and estimates so numerous that the figuring and ship: 
ping departments are compelled to tone up to concert 
pitch from early morning to late at night to even keep 
within sight of the entries on the order book. All the 
yard concerns distributing in the country are far be 
hind their orders, and in cases where much city business 
is offered in addition, deliveries are that much more 
complicated and delayed. One of the big wholesale 
firms on Monday had 200 cars on its track for loading, 
and all the others are shipping fully as heavily in pro 
portion to the size of their stock and facilities for do- 
ing business. It was thought that the demand through 
out the summer was unusually heavy, but the present 
trade practically dwarfs all precedent. 

So large and extensive is the country demand that 
large numbers of salesmen are withdrawn from the 
road, orders in sufficient quantity to keep many firms 
busy being received by mail. Salesmen_ representing 
northern stocks state that they could sell a great deal 
more than*they are selling were their stocks’ in shape 
to meet the requirement, but that they find themselves 
short of so many items that they can only offer what 
they have and let the retailer buy the other items else 
where. Wholesalers say that prices cut little or no 
figure whatever in the demand, as a great number of 
orders are being received that make inquiry only 4 
to whether the lumber is in stock or not. In the city 4 
wholesaler can purchase considerable stock from bis 
neighbor, but with the northern mills it is different. 
But even in the city there are some items that cannot 
be obtained at the local yards even by offering list 
prices. 

City trade is fully as heavy as ever before witnessel, 
with every prospect of its steady continuance up to the 
close of the building season. Quite a number of items 
are scarce, No. 1 12-inch boards and No. 1 6-inch fencing 
being among the most unobtainable. At a recent meet 
ing of the local trade prices were advanced on lumbet 
for city delivery, short piece stuff being advanced 50 
cents and long piece stuff from $1 to $1.50, and in one 
or two items as much as $2. Advances were also made 
in 12-inch stock boards of 50 cents and $1, and to about 
the same extent in fencing strips and siding. No ad: 
vance was made for country shipment, as the list 8 
being adhered to firmly on that class of business. 

Matters are not particularly active on the cargo mar 
ket, although lumber is arriving constantly, but largely 
in the shape of hemlock. The cargo commission met 
say that the Chicago yard dealers do not display * 
much eagerness to buy as was the case a month 2% 
from which it may be inferred that most of the Jum 
bermen are pretty well stocked up. Some of the latter 
say, however, that it is not so much because they do 
not care to buy as because their docks are already P! 
high with lumber and they have no room to take 
additional supplies, but the immense trade they are 
having keeps them hustling to maintain their — 
ments. White pine piece stuff is now bringing $l4, 
which is a slight advance over the prices ruling a mol ‘ 
ago. Eight-inch white cedar shingles are selling ® 
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$2.65 and 10-inch at $2.70 to $2.75. No. 1 white pine 
lath bring $3.25; No. 1 mixed lath bring $2.75 and No. 
9 mixed $2.25. Lake freight rates are hardening, the 
rate from Menominee now being $1.623 and from Ash- 
land $2.75 to $3, the latter price having been paid in 
one or two instances, but charterers say that the $3 
rate is paid only on green stock or timbers. It is antici- 
pated, however, that it will not be long before the $3 
yate. will be general. 

Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the 
week ending October 12, 1901, for which permits were 
jssued by the Chicago building department, were as fol- 
lows: 














CLASS. No. Watal Value 
$ 1,000 to $ Riri ce he Keen eace swans eee $113,120 
. 5000 to BONUS. os lg 4a re a. ¥. bike elerele Ske eee 3 83,150 
PII (ROU cn aiaro ecsiviciele ce eaierci asl 8 99.000 
96000 to 50,000... ce recrnrcvcrvecese 4 125,000 
0,000 to 100,000......- 6. es eeeceeeevene 2 130,000 

OS eer errr ener re Tere eer 78 $550,270 
Total for preceding week............-. 82 762,350 
Receipts and Shipments. 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 12 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1001 .esssrcocscececceecccccecscescees cesses oveee+ 40,203,000 5,578,000 
1000 .occosccccssvcccccccceccecercceces conecceeeee 4,808,000 11,705,000 
Bonne, case cacccacc aces cscosene 510,000 6,127,0C0 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to OCT. 12, INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES 
MR casa eeanvsne P  «- 1,505,306,000 228,256,000 
RD ccc cisceccoves. secceeccceccccccesccssca sch @QRGeeUn S40\870000 

NCTOASE .....++- eecsccccccceccce coccccce SUB, OtO,0Oe 
nga tei C6 0eee co cesece 20,419,000 

SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 12. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
IQOL .crcssccccccccccccc ccccvcccescccescssesccecs 19,506,000 6,516 000 
1000 .coccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccscess 14,195,000 4 075,000 
TEOTOREGs «cose ccsceccccecsccececccccece sees 5,311,000 2,471,000 

TOE isc. cctevncdcccsetsossteeseees eens 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO OCT. 12, INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1901.....- Wecscssaboeececc cscs Cacecescsencccese GRGEEEE talc ;eraee 
1000. ccccccccccceeccceccccccccccccccsccece coce 002,014,000 186,872 000 


INCPOASE.....2 cece cccece ceccccccecesceces 107,138,000 34,316 000 
Decrease ........... aunnnacinenes Siva kutade 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The white pine market is show- 
ing a much firmer tone today than it has at any time 
within the past six weeks. One feature of the situa- 
tion which is resulting in increasing strength is the 
condition of stocks with Mississippi valley manufac- 
turers below this point. As was stated in the report 
a week ago, there are many shortages at points outside 
of Minneapolis in the assortments of white pine. More 
light has been thrown on the conditions south of here 
and some of the manufacturers down the river in boards 
have nothing above No. 3 of any consequence, dimension 
is in shorter supply than it has been at any time for 
years and finishing lumber and many other descriptions 
are almost out of the market with these manufacturers. 

Down river manufacturers have been actively in this 
and more northern markets recently purchasing sup 
plies in the lines of which they are short. Some of 
those who have visited this market have been success- 
ful in picking up descriptions that were wanted, but in 
other instances wholesale buyers were not willing to 
meet the views of sellers. Down river manufacturers 
regard the price situation as exceedingly firm, and in 
one or two instances firms have advanced their prices 
over the list price in their territory and are obtaining 
50 cents a thousand more for No. 1 and No. 2 boards, 
dimension and other of the better grades of lumber 
than they were a fortnight ago. Where such advances 
have been made it is reported that they are firmly 
adhered to, and there is every indication of strength in 
the situation, and this market may be ‘characterized 
today as decidedly stronger than it was a fortnight ago. 

Line yard men are reported as buying freely against 
late fall and early winter consumption, and in most 
Instances come pretty close to meeting manufacturers’ 
views as to prices or no trade follows. Demand from 
North Dakota has been light the past month owing to 
the continued wet weather in that section. So far 
4s can be learned little damage has resulted to grain 
in shock, however, and should that section be visited 
by the usual month of Indian summer threshing would 
he completed under favorable cireumstances and North 
Dakota would be most actively in the market for lumber 
supplies. An early winter would doubtless throw this 
demand over into the early spring, but the conditions 
among the agricultural population of that section are 
“© prosperous that sooner or later the demand from 
North Dakota will exert a considerable influence on 
local and more northerly white pine markets. 

Another strong feature cf the local situation is the 
heavy shipments of white pine from this city during 
the past fortnight. The record of shipments this week 1s 
in excess of a week ago by a nominal quantity of lum- 
ber, and the record of shipments for the two weeks is 
“3,000,000 feet of white pine, making the fortnight 
just closed the heaviest in point of shipment of any thus 
ta on Large factors in the situation say that 
ee a at present is fully as heavy as it was last 
oy id if the week which will close next Tuesday 
ee rere nearly as heavy in total shipments there 
be veal r? ~ ittle question but that October, 1901, will 

J 1 the heaviest months ever experienced at this 
point. 
tion “ing operations are continued without interrup- 
purposes c a ~ stage of water in the river for driving 
ah ee _ heavy supp'y of logs available at the 
that the . . ‘s pang Figures for this week show 
feet of Scale thus far is approximately 370,000,000 

of Jogs and that more have been handled by the 








surveyor general than in any previous year. This 
presages a heavy cut of white pine, but under the 
conditions existing at present the market can stand 
a heavy production this year and not lose any of its 
strength. It is understood that logs by rail under 
contract have practically all been delivered in this city. 

Encouragement is afforded manufacturers this week 
by a perusal of the table of receipts and shipments, as 
compared with the previous week this year and the 
same week a year ago: 








Peceipts. Shipments. 
WORMS 3 sv cecceameaneems 435,000 1,605,000 
EINES caw acracn oincele eo. een 345,000 2,025,000 
a re ee 510,000 1,995,000 
WRMEUNEG <s.ccsie dations sao eKs 510,000 2,385,000 
MO ocnadesvatsaandtwes 390,000 1,980,000 
BO vce daueneceanecen 285,000 1,545,000 
Jl) ran CG 11,535,000 
PM WO. cc cece venasn 2,325,000 11,460,000 
SRRNGGES ins cdecedeen es 150,000 75,000 
Same week 1900....... 4,965,000 11 415,000 
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Saginaw Valley The lumber market continues active 
and firm. No large lots are reported as changing hands 
but dealers are picking up small lots wherever they can 
find the boards. One firm has sold about $75,000 worth 
in the last thirty days, but this is a manufacturing 
concern. Dealers have bought largely at other points 
to bring here but there is little white pine manufac- 
tured here that is not contracted for and out of market 
before it is sawed. Stocks will be small when the 
season shall close. Log run is quoted at $18 to $24; 
box lumber at $14 and $16 and mill eulls at $12. 
There is not enough norway cut on this river to estab- 
lish quotations. Yard dealers all report a satisfactory 
business with a firm range of prices in the entire list. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. ‘Local business was never 
better as regards volume of orders, but as to the margin 
of profit there have been times when it was considerably 
larger. Inquiries are being received in as large numbers 
as for some time, which has led dealers to believe that 
the existing rush in business will continue for many 
weeks, in which case they will have enough orders on 
hand to keep them unusually busy well into the winter. 
Prices have stiffened somewhat within the last week, the 
better grades being the ones to receive attention in that 
respect. Not much change in quotations on the poorer 
grades has taken place during the last month. The re- 
cent advance is attributed in a large measure to increas- 
ing freight rates. White pine dealers, like other local 
lumbermen, complain of being greatly inconvenienced in 
shipping stock to consumers on account of the car short- 
age. Stocks are not as broken as they were several weeks 
ago. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is apparently no letting up in 
the demand for the better grades of white pine, though 


there are members of the trade who would be very 
glad to get around buying too much of it now. There 
are all sorts of possibilities with the trade before 


spring and prices are something that dealers are fairly 
afraid of, but there is little at the mills unsold that 
is wanted. It does not look now as though this market 
will be able to pile up anything like a large stock of 
white pine for winter, as the outgo is large and receipts 
are not. There is enough of low gerade, but if there shall 
he a good showing of the better grades gotten together 
before the close of navigation it will be a surprise to 
most people. Jt was supposed that when the price 
of good grades went up there would be a slacking off in 
the demand, but such does not appear to be the case yet. 
So the effort to get in a large stock has not been so 
successful as could be wished and soon the boats will be 
tying up and there will be no more of it. There is no 
further change in white pine prices and none is looked 
for now. Low grades are steady. 
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Boston, Mass. Salesmen find no difficulty in placing 
all the white pine which their mills afford them. While 
the volume of request is probably not unusually great 
the demand seems active, on account of the travels 
of each individual order from office to office. When 
each fellow has a whack at every order that is placed 
it looks like a brisk market. 

eee 

Philadelphia, Pa. Holders of white pine lumber are 
now able to get almost any price for all grades above 
box, buyers who have been holding off are paying heavily 
for their hesitancy and indications point to even higher 
prices. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Eastern prices are still stiffening, 
the demand being excellent and the supply not over- 
whelming. As for the state stock, it is higher than it 
was, with a good call, and stock in only fair supply. The 
range of prices is perhaps $1 higher than those pre- 
vailing in August. 





BALLIOL IO 

Boston, Mass. It is an old story to repert growing 
strength in the spruce market. The lumber has taken 
on added values so Steadily for the past few months 
that a stationary market would be greeted with sur- 
prise by those who have this lumber to sell. There is 
no concerted movement toward advanced prices, the 
level being forced upward by purely natural causes to 
a point $1.50 to $2 above the last established list. It 
is merely a question of who wants spruce the worst, the 
fellow who needs it most, of course, being willing to 
pay the most money. Stocks in the yard about the 
country are in the main light. 


Bangor, Me. The demand for spruce lumber con- 
tinues brisk and prices firm as last quoted, even under 
largely increased production. Nearly every mill on the 
Penobscot is now running and for the first time this 
year the output approaches that of former years. While 
a great deal of lumber is being manufactured and 
shipped, it is very doubtful if all orders ean be filled. 
The local market continues on the basis of $15 a thou- 
sand for randoms. Boston circulars quote: Ten and 
12-inch dimensions, $20; 9-inch and under, $19 to 
$19.50; 10 and 12-inch random lengths, 10 feet and up, 
$18 to $19.50; 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7 and 3x4, 10 feet and 
up, $16 to $16.50; all other randoms, 9-inch and under, 
10 feet and up, $17.50; 5-inch and up, merchantable 
boards, $15.50 to $16.50; matched boards, $18 to $18.50; 
out spruce boards, $12.50 to $13; bundle furring, $15.50 
to $16. 

ee a ee 

Portland, Me. Owing to the unfavorable logging 
prospects prices are naturally a little on the increase, 
$18 being asked for 9-inch and $20 for 10 and 12-inch 
dimension sawed to order, and the demand is light. 
Random, 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7 and 3x4, are quoted at 
$16.50 for 10-inch and up, $17.50 for 9-inch and under; 
furring, $16 to $17; spruce lath, 1§-inch, command $3, 
and spruce covering boards, 5-inch and up, $16. All 
the above prices are based on Boston rate of freight. 
Salesmen report business rather dull. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. A strong demand is now visible for tele- 
graph and telephone poles, while the inquiry for cedar 
posts is increasing and shipments to the country are 
considerably heavier, Cedar dealers report that railroad 
ties also are in good request. As for white cedar shin- 
gles, they are practically out of the market, the demand 
being so far ahead of the production as to keep buyers 
on the atert to locate available supplies. Shingle prices 
are firm and occasionally a fancy quotation is heard of, 
one dealer stating that he recently paid $2.85 for 10- 
inch white cedars in carload lots. The general market, 
however, remains in the neighborhood of $2.75, while on*® 
water arrivals about $2.65 to $2.70 is the usual quota- 
tion. 











Hardwoods. 





Chicago. While there is some improvement in the 
movement of hardwood lumber all over the country, it 
is still in an unsatisfactory condition as compared with 
the general lumber situation in white pine and the 
southern soft woods. A decided scarcity exists in plain 
white and red oak, firsts and seconds basswood, first and 
seconds poplar and in the same grades of ash, but so 
far as can be learned this has as yet had no effect in 
the stimulation of prices. Dealers are beginning to feel, 
however, that it will not be long before improvement 
can be shown, as the scarcity in these stocks is daily 
becoming more pronounced and meanwhile consumption 
is going forward at an almost unparalleled rate. 

The activity that is shown in the industries that are 
consuming hardwood lumber is the paramount strong 
factor of the hardowood situation. There is not, in fact, 
an industry in which hardwood lumber is used but 
which is being operated under a heavy stress of demand, 
In the furniture line the factories are full of orders, 
some of them refusing to take on any more, having 
already sufficient to run them at their capacity up ta 
the close of the manufacturing season along in Decem- 
ber. The agricultural imp'ement factories are also 
running full, and are now buying freely, although not 
as a rule in large lets. Wagon makers are behind their 
orders, and the woods entering into that class of con- 
struction are in good demand. Interior finish factories 
were never enjoying greater prosperity. The musical 
instrument factories are being operated at their full 
capacity and are consuming as much lumber as ever be- 
fore in their history. With such a gratifying condition 
of affairs prevailing among consumers it is small won- 
der that there should be developed more or less of a 
scarcity in some lines of stock, but the greatest sur- 
prise is displayed because this heavy consumption has 
thus far resulted in no symptoms whatever of a better- 
ment of the general hardwood situation. 


—orwrarnrsss 


St. Louis, Mo. Dealers in this market are of opinie~ 
that the hardwood demand is showing improvement, al- 
though they confess that it has not made any particular 
impression upon the price. Consumption, however, is so 
vast that it is almost inevitable that a betterment should 
take place. Sales to the local factories are a little heav- 
ier than they have been and many of them are evidently 
abandoning their hand-to-mouth policy of buying and are 
willing to take on something for future needs. The fur- 
niture industry is especially active and is consuming 
large quantities of various staple hardwoods, and manu- 
facturers are buying with considerably more freedom. 

There is an evident surplus of common quartered white 
oak and of all grades of quartered red oak, but dealers 
are not inclined to believe that there are any more firsts 
and seconds quartered white oak than will be needed. 
Both plain white and plain red oak are in the best of in- 
quiry, but stocks are light and can hardly be materialty 
added to this fall. Dimension oak is in good request and 
is bringing full prices. There is an excellent demand for 
hickory, the wagon manufacturers being exceedingly busy 
and using up large quantities. A slight acceleration is 
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noticed in the ash demand, but prices are still low, al- 
though this is to be wondered at from the fact that no- 
body reports having any surplus ash on hand. It is an- 
ticipated that no material change will occur in values on 
other classes of stock. There seems to be an abundance 
of lumber on hand and demand is just about sufficient to 
hold the market steady at the going prices. 
eee 

Memphis, Tenn. This market has taken on a stronger 
tone in the past ten days and reports are current of 
advances being demanded on certain lines. The scarcity 
of seasoned quartered white oak is more marked, being 
now evident in all sizes 4x4 and up. Red oak, ash and 
cypress are still in good demand, while cottonwood con- 
tinues to show marked signs of improvement. Gum, 
however, still drags behind the balance of the list. 

“~~ 

New Orleans, La. The export situation is even less 
interesting than heretofore. To sum up the story, there 
is “nothing doing.” Even the somewhat heavy move- 
ment of red gum in 3x9s which marked the situation a 
month or so since has fallen off considerably. This 
gum, it is understood, was being shipped for paving 
purposes, but some trouble arose on the other side 
regarding the system of inspection practiced there and 
the shipments are falling off. There is a remarkable 
abundance of tonnage and rates continue unusually low, 
but the favorable conditions are powerless, it seems, 
to overcome the lethargy which seems fixed upon the 
market on the other side. Reports from interior mills 
are somewhat brighter than they were thirty days 
ago, but conditions have not been bettered to any appre- 
ciable degree. It is confidently expected that by the 
middle of November ocean freight rates will have ad- 
vanced considerably. Little cotton is moving yet, but 
it will begin to go shortly and then lumber will have 
to take a back seat. Any quantity of staves block the 
yards along the river front; a trip taken recently 
showed them piled twenty-five feet high for two miles. 
The stave market is not so active as it was, only the 
better grades being in demand. 


ooo" 


New York City. A slight improvement is to be noted 
in the conditions of the market, especially as regards 
poplar and plain oak. Both are reported as moving 
freely, with no disposition shown to shade prices in any 
way. Quartered oak is dull and ash is but in fair 
demand. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y. A slight improvement in 
the hardwood market at the Tonawandas is reported. 
Inquiries for stock for the manufacture of furniture are 
increasing, and every indication points to a brisk de- 
mand shortly. Cypress is still one of the best sellers in 
the market. Prices are being maintained. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is a good movement of most 
of the hardwoods, but there is not the snap in the 
trade that dealers want. Some of them still see an 
improvement, but prices are not strong. A report 
from the eastern consuming districts has it that there 
is a good amount of hardwood lumber moving, but it 
seems to be badly divided up, so that the actual volume 
of it is greater than it appears to be to any one. The 
idea seems to be borne out by the reports from the 
producing centers, particularly oak. There is no sur- 
plus oak there and there is not much promise of any 
for a considerable time. Still, the consumer finds it 
easier than formerly to get hold of dealers who are 
willing to sell at moderate prices, and so the profit 
to the general trade is small, the consumer getting most 
of the benefit. For instance, it is getting to be the 
regular notion here that there is no money in _ bass- 
wood to the jobber, at least in this section, and there 
is not going to be right away, as the consumer has 
found a way of getting what he wants at prices that 
will not warrant much jobbing. There is a_ better 
demand for plain and quartered oak, but prices are 
not improved. 

Boston, Mass. The market is slowly gaining impetus, 
with no one period showing a sufficient advance to 
startle even the most conservative, but, with a per- 
spective on the situation, a steady and on the whole 
fairly satisfactory advance has been made. There is a 
little more inquiry day by day, a little better volume 
of orders and, in the main, a little better price. Quar- 
tered oak shows no marked change, although here and 
there a pleased salesman may be found who has broken 
the long record of no orders and sold a few cars. The 
price is in no way changed, staying about $60 to $64. 
Plain oak remains a trifle more active, with firmer 
prices and something of a scarcity for the lumber. Ash 
sells fairly readily at $42 to $43, with $47 to $48 for 
the thicker, and while some houses report it a little 
druggy others tell of new orders and a slightly increased 
demand. Brown ash goes more easily in the neighbor- 
hood of $40 and is still hard to obtain. Maple shows 
no change. There is a decently active demand from 
the usual sources which shows no signs of let up but 
which does not grow in volume perceptibly. Basswood, 
elm and the other varieties of the less used woods are 
in about normal demand and volume of trade, with 
prices steady. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Good, dry red oak is hard to get. 
White oak finishing lumber, firsts and seconds, No. 1 
common are exceedingly scarce. Oak special bill tim- 
bers are very hard to get hold of at the best prices. 
There is also a good demand for and scarcity in ash. 
The good stock of ash is broken in all sizes and inclined 
to higher prices. There is a noticeably strong demand 


for maple flooring. The West Virginia hardwood mills 
are being heavily drawn upon from this section. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Inquiries for all hardwoods are 
numerous, embracing practically every item on the list. 
The supply of 1 and 14-inch chestnut, both common and 
ones and twos, and all thicknesses of poplar in the 
saps and one and two grades is about cleaned up and is 
hard to replace. Prices for the above mentioned items 
are slightly higher than last reported. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. Demand for hemlock is just fair, but not 
quite as strong as that for its higher priced competitors, 
pine and norway. Still, there is a good request for 
boards and an improved inquiry for piece stuff, the 
scarcity of corresponding grades in northern pine being 
accountable for this to a considerable extent. Prices, 
however, do not show any great amount of strength, 
hemlock selling from the yards in carload lots at from 
$12 to $12.50, and being delivered in Chicago from the 
north in the neighborhood of $11.50. Cargo prices re- 
main about as last reported and receipts are still as 
heavy as the market needs, 





Saginaw Valley. There is a fair movement in hem- 
lock but it lacks the vim which characterizes the pine 
trade. Stocks are ample for the requirements of the 
trade. The output for the year has been only 40 percent 
less than for last year and this will help the market, 
as if there shall be any trade at all during the winter 
stocks will be worked off before the manufacturing 
season next year shall open. Prices range from $7 ‘to 
$12.50. 





New York City. At latest advances the demand for 
hemlock and for boards has not slackened a particle. 
There is quite a little moving at the base price of $14.50 
and $15 for boards, and continued firmness is noted. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The proposition to advance the price 
of Pennsylvania hemlock, made some time ago by lead- 
ing producers in that district, appears to have been 
opposed by the majority of the trade, so nothing has 
been done about it as yet, though the searcity of inch 
boards continues and local stocks are not heavy in any 
line. As a rule only Michigan hemlock is held in stock 
here to any amount, as a handling is of great account 
and it is saved wherever possible. Business as a rule 
is very good, the reports of light stock for next season 
continue and the producer is therefore having the say in 
the trade for the most part. 

Boston, Mass. Hemlock partakes somewhat of the 
strength of spruce and prices are steady in all quarters 
at $14.50 for eastern and $16 to $16.50 for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pittsburg, Pa. This market continues firm with no 
effort on the part of dealers to get list prices. Hem- 
lock boards are selling at $15, lath at $3. Shingles are 
searce and firm. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Wholesale dealers in hemlock have 
stated their intention of raising the price of hemlock 
another 50 cents, the continued activity of the market 
with the small stock of cut lumber being the reason 
given for the contemplated advance. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The inquiry for firsts and seconds poplar 
continues active and dealers report a scarcity of stock 
at the mills. There is an abundance of common and cull 
offered, however, and this is having its effect upon 
prices, which are rather low on those grades as com- 
pared with last winter. Values on good lumber, how- 
ever, are strictly maintained. One of the scarcest items 
is squares, in all sizes. Manufacturers have found it 
so much more profitable to convert their logs into lum- 
ber than into squares that the output of the latter 
item has seldom been lighter than during the last few 
months. Prices are accordingly firm. 


erm 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is still all the former call 
for poplar, all cuts being active and the stock not 
large. Some mills are running overtime to keep ahead 
of the demand and yet there is none too much dry 
stock on hand. For this reason all prices are firm and 
likely to remain so. General hardwood dealers agree 
with the special poplar men that it is as good a seller 
as anything going and they only regret that the supply 
is not any better. 

Boston, Mass. There is no sign of a let up in the 
price of poplar and there is a growing disposition to 
believe the southerners’ oft repeated statements that 
the lumber is going to be appreciably higher still. It 
has gotten to the point when $40 does not look high for 
l-inch ones and twos, although there are still some 
houses which are offering poplar at $1 to $2 less; $40 
seems to be about the top notch, with the exception of 
some specially nice cars which have brought $41. There 
is none too much of the lumber to suit the growing needs 
of this market and more could undoubtedly be placed 
without injuring the price if it could be obtained. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 





Tacoma, Wash. All mills are busy and the lumbe 
market continues active with little complaint hear 
except as to the scarcity of cars, and they are somewhat 
easier than a week ago, although annoying delay jg et 
frequently encountered by shippers. Considerable lym. 
ber, principally timbers and mixed cars, is moyip 
through the local freight yards and prices are Steady 
with a healthy demand. The termination of the lop 
continued strike at San Francisco, permitting the free 
discharge of cargoes, has resulted in an increased actiy. 
ity in the California market. The foreign market j, 
quiet and charter rates show but little change. Foreign 
lumber shipments during September from the thir 
ports of Puget sound amounted to 16,987,000 feet ang 
669,000 shingles. During the week the Northern Pacific 
traffic department has issued a circular stating that 
lumber and shingles destined for points east of Minne. 
sota Transfer points will hereafter be accepted for ghj 
ment only with the agreement that consignments may 
be unloaded at the most convenient place, in case cop. 
necting lines do not promptly provide cars in which to 
transfer shipments upon their arrival at the transfer 
point. The circular states that all connecting lines 
with the exception of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
have given ample assurances that the cars will be 
promptly provided. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. The tone of the market continues 
strong, and there is a decided improvement in the gen- 
eral situation throughout the southwest. Dealers in 
Kansas and Nebraska, where not much has been ex. 
pected in the shape of fall trade, report that there is , 
strong movement, which bids fair to last in fully as 
good volume until the arrival of cold weather, The 
amount of business that has come to hand during the 
first half of October, if kept up the balance of the 
month, will place October far ahead of September, and 
there is no reason why November should not be equally 
as good. 

Prices are generally satisfactory, although there is 
some cutting on the left hand side of the list. Rift 
sawed flooring, however, is an exception and remains 
firm. Mill men generally report a scarcity of cars ani 
as the movement of cotton is about to begin they do not 
anticipate that there will be any improvement in the 
car situation this fall. Buyers are noting this fact and 
are placing their orders in advance of their wants, 








Chicago. Trade is keeping up in excellent volume, 
all of the mill representatives in this market having 
plenty of business offered them and report that their 
mills are still running behind their orders. At the same 
time stocks are a little heavier than they have been, 
though not yet sufliciently large to endanger the price 
list. In fact while there have been symptoms of priee 
cutting in some quarters during the past month, well 
posted authorities state that now it is not so visible 
and that the list is being adhered to with marked fidel- 
ity. From present indications the current demand will 
continue through the fall and well into the winter. 
Building operations throughout the country were never 
heavier than at present and yellow pine is entering into 
ordinary construction to a greater extent than is cus 
tomary largely on account of the shortage in northern 
stocks. 

Reports from the south are to the effect that while 
there is more or less car shortage visible throughout the 
manufacturing district it may be expected to be worse 
rather than better in the near future, for the reason 
that cotton has hardly as yet begun to move and when 
it shall cars for yellow pine will be scarcer than ever. 





Kansas City, Mo. What change has been noted inthe 
volume of yellow pine demand during the past week is ia 
favor of a greater demand, and present indications art 
that orders from the southwest will continue to come it 
freely for the balance of the month and that October 
will show more orders booked than during September. 
With few exceptions the orders are for prompt shipment, 
and mills that are too well loaded up or whose assort 
ment is too badly broken to take care of mixed orders 
are not “in it” just now to any great extent. Dealers 
have as a rule been getting along all fall with as little 
stock as possible, and now they are compelled to buy 
lumber whenever they sell a bill of any size. Mill stocks 
continue as badly broken as ever and some items welt 
never as hard to find as at this time. The mills have 
caught up to some extent on shipments lately but ar 
still a little behind, none having less than two week’ 
run on hand and from that up to four or five weeks 
run. Cars are more or less scarce in the south, but 
the situation is not as serious as it was feared it would 
be this month, due to some extent to the fact that cotton 
shipments are not as heavy as was expected, as the crop 
is short and the most of the cotton is being held for 
better prices. The market is about the same as it has 
been for the past month. Stocks of which there is 4 sur 
plus can be bought at considerably off list; stock thd 
is only fairly plentiful can be had at some reduction 
and items that are scarce (and some items in the great: 
est demand are the hardest to find) are comman 
list or very near it. Prices on mixed orders of 
stock are firm and will continue so as long 48 
main stipulation on the part of the dealer is P 
shipment, as is the case at this time. 
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New Orleans, La. All along the mills of this sec- 
tion have had all the business they could reasonably 
attend to and now there are sufficient orders on file to 
keep them going very comfortably for some time. In 
western Louisiana the demand is something to wonder 
over. Stocks are all depleted and poorly assorted, 
orders keep piling in and the mills, running full time 
and some of them night and day, are not making any 
headway in catching up. Mills in the territory directly 
around New Orleans report trade booming and list 
well maintained. There had been little trouble from 
ear shortage. None is expected in this district. There 
are too many empties furnished every day by the export 
pusiness to permit anxiety. Cotton and grain will see 
to it that the mills have all the transportation facil- 
ities they need so far as the domestic trade is concerned. 





Pensacola, Fla. The sawn timber market has again 
taken a jump up in price. Shipments have reduced 
the stock held at Ferry. Pass to 25,000 pieces, and, 
though there were no sales recorded last week, a lot of 
300 pieces now offering has been bid for at 123-cent 
basis price, but the broker holding the lot demands a 13- 
cent basis price, and the indications are that the market 
will rise to that price within the week, if it cannot be 
said to have reached that price at present. Several 
sales have been made to the Mediterranean at 50s ec. i. f. 
and better, and inquiries are coming to hand in increased 
quantities and at better prices. There is no apparent 
change in the South American market, and freight rates 
there seem about at the end of their decline, being on 
the basis of $12 to Buenos Ayres. Freights to Mediter- 
ranean ports are 97s 6d to 102s 6d, but shippers seem 
to expect them to decline still further, and from the 
quantity of tonnage offering for all destinations it seems 
probable that such a decline will come. Little inquiry 
from Cuba for lumber comes to this port, most of that 
business going to the Pascagoula district. 





New York City. There is lots of call for all kinds 
of yellow pine, but the mills are so full of orders that 
agents here find it of little use to send down more for 
the present. They believe, too, that prices will improve 
later on. Figures are stiffly held at $20 upward for 
yard schedules, and if the manufacturers can keep the 
buyers off a little longer they will surely advance. 
Freights are much easier, having dropped to $5 from 
$5.25. 





Boston, Mass. The effect of the recent action of the 
Georgia Saw Mill Association, embracing the yellow 
pine manufacturers of Georgia, Alabama and Florida, 
has already been felt in the Boston market. The price 
was advanced $1 a thousand, this being the second 
movement of this kind since August. This applies on 
large sticks, which are increasingly difficult to obtain. 


—_—_—_OoeooOooOoOr* 


Pittsburg, Pa. There is a marked upward tendency 
in the pine market, particularly in North Carolina 
shortleaf. The mills in this territory are reported as 
being filled up with orders. The upper grades of yel- 
low pine are expected to advance shortly, as quota- 
tions on these commodities have a bullish tendency. 
Stock is scarce and this scarcity, in conjunction with 
the enormous demand and car shortage, makes prompt 
shipments an impossibility. The consequence is that 
orders are accumulating at the mills and higher prices 
are inevitable. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The amount of new business the 
past week has not been as large as for some time, but 
the lull is rather welcomed than otherwise as the mills 
are so far behind with their deliveries that a little less 
business, until the mills shall be able to get orders off in 
a reasonable time, will be more satisfactory to both 
buyer and seller. Prices, however, remain as firm as 


_ last reported. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The situation in North Carolina pine 
remains unchanged, manufacturers continuing to report 
inability to keep up with orders. Inquiries are being 
turned down every day in the rough, dressed and better 
grades of lumber. The lower dressed grades are in good 
demand and stock sizes of rough lumber may be con- 
sidered active in the extreme. Edge box is still a little 
behind the other grades, but the conservative local dealers 
expect a slight advance in a few days. While no radical 
changes are looked for, a steady increase in prices on 
all grades is expected, and the general market seems to 
warrant this hope. 








New York City. Figures are advancing on this dock, 
the long continued demand at last having its effect on 
the manufacturers. This is especially true of the lower 
grades, while the improvement in No. 1 has already been 
noted. The scarcity in other stocks has helped North 
Carolina’s consumption not a little, and the improvement 
™ prices is likely to keep up. 





‘ Boston, Mass. The North Carolina pine mills sawing 
3 this market apparently have about all they want 
© do and are prone to discourage orders unless at a 
good, round, tempting price. The local New England 
emand is steady and strong and the houses which 
— & specialty of North Carolina pine are thoroughly 
alive to the present situation and are taking orders and 


filling them as rapidly as their southern friends will 
permit. The situation is wholly satisfactory and an 
ga large volume of business is reported on 
all sides. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Salesmen report that it is easier 
to obtain orders for North Carolina pine at the advanc- 
ing prices that are now being asked than it was a short 
time ago. If the salesman can guarantee prompt ship- 
ments he is reasonably sure of an order at a 50-cent 
advance over last quotations. Ten and 12-inch stock box 
boards and 1}x12-inch No. 2 stepping appear to be 
searce. 





Cypress. 





St. Louis, Mo. Cypress demand is quiet here just 
now, as the dealers seem to be well supplied with stock 
and little demand exists for barge lots or carloads. The 
market, however, is firm, there being no disposition to 
cut prices. Quite a good deal of trade is coming in 
from outside and consumption here and elsewhere is 
about as heavy as it has been for several months. As 
regards supply the market is easy, especially on thick 
uppers and tank stock, which are still in fairly good 
request, but in considerably better supply. Increased 
activity in shipping may be expected before the close of 
navigation on the river. 





Kansas City, Mo.The lateness of the season is appar- 
ently having little effect to decrease the demand for 
cypress. Jobbers here say their trade is holding out re- 
markably well and they are getting all the orders their 
mills care to accept. A satisfactory condition is re- 
ported in that shipments of yard stock are being for- 
warded more promptly than a few weeks ago and manu- 
facturers are making good their claims that they would 
be able to take care of the fall demand with more 
promptness than they did in the spring. In fact stocks 
are being better assorted for the yard trade than they 
have been for a long time. Prices remain rigidly firm 
and as long as the demand shall continue as it is at 
present dealers need look for no concessions. There is 
still a greater demand for thick lumber for mill purposes 
than can be supplied and the planing mills complain 
a good deal of the scarcity of the same. 


—“_“—<———"__“_—~—'’"” 


New Orleans, La. In the very midst of the fall busi- 
ness, with every mail bringing in stacks of new busi- 
ness, orders are being filled without the slightest delay 
and everybody is satisfied. As a matter of fact the mills 
have never before handled orders so promptly as they 
are doing this fall. All of the larger establishments 
have good stocks on hand and well assorted stocks at 
that. The past week has been splendid drying weather 
and manufacturers are already in a position to care 
for orders as fast as they come in. It is expected that 
prompt shipments will be the rule for the remainder of 
the year. Business from every direction is good. The 
west is contributing the full quota expected from it, 
with Texas, as usual, in the lead. A good demand for 
rough lumber is also noticed from points east of the 
river. Beveled siding is particularly in demand. The 
list is being maintained to the letter; absolutely no 
concessions are made or asked. The trade has settled 
itself in the certainty that there will be no changes in 
prices for the remainder of the year, is content to order 
as the lumber is needed and manufacturer and con- 
sumer alike are happy, 





Chicago. Dealers report a more active demand for 
red cypress in this territory within the past week or 
two and an excellent prospect for business throughout 
the balance of the fall, inquiries being more numerous 
than for some time. While there is no surplus of dry 
lumber, stocks are in good shape to meet the require- 
ments. Quite a little demand is observed for sash and 
door stock and an inquiry for the material for making 
several thousand doors has recently been sent out. Ad- 
vices from the mills are altogether encouraging, reports 
showing a fair stock on hand and first class inquiry from 
every section of the country. Prices are based squarely 
on the list, without the least deflection reported from 
any quarter. 





New York City. This stock seems to be gaining 
strength right along. There is a supply on hand suffi- 
cient to meet all requirements, and the demand seems 
to be of a size to satisfy those who hold the stock. The 
reports from the mills are that they are loaded down 
with orders. 





Boston, Mass. Stocks are not heavy and holders of 
good dry stock are asking all they think the prospective 
purchaser will stand. This just about represents the 
situation in the Boston market and is about as near 
as any one can get to a complete and comprehensive 
market report. There are a few fine cargoes expected 
shortly, by which the recipients expect to be able to 
relieve the situation somewhat, but it will not take 
long to absorb whatever dry or fairly dry stock these 
vessels carry. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for red cedar shingles 
continues fairly active but shipments from the coast are 
still slow on account of the scarcity of cars. Stars are 


today quoted at from $2.25 to $2.30, the latter price for 


ears in transit. Clears command from $2.75 to $2.80. 
Reports from the coast indicate that the car situation 
is not improving and it is believed that it will be sev- 
eral weeks before a greater number of cars can be 
placed in transit. 





Saginaw Valley. The trade in shingles is brisk and 
the supply short of the demand. Every firm seen during 
the week reports sales booked from thirty to sixty days 
ahead of delivery. White pine shingles run from $3.90 
to $2.50 for 18-inch; cedar, 18-inch, $3.30 and $2.20; 
16-inch, pine, $3.40 to $1.95; cedar, $2.80 to $1.75. 
If the demand shall continue prices are likely to harden. 





Tacoma, Wash. The continued scarcity of cars and 
the advance in freight rates announced by the eastern 
connecting lines, to become operative November 1, have 
been subjects for considerable thought among red cedar 
shingle manufacturers this week. October is generally 
expected to be one of the best shingle months of the 
year. The existing market is below normal, however, 
and it has, if anything, shown a slight slump during the 
past week, according to statements of the larger manu- 
facturers. Nevertheless there seems to be sufficient de- 
mand to take care of the product of all the mills. Many 
of the present orders are from buyers who want shingles 
immediately, which, coupled with the active hustle being 
made daily by shippers to obtain cars, gives an appar- 
ently better tone to the market than actually’ exists. 
The word “market” is here used with appreciation of 
the fact that none exists, prices fluctuating according 
to the condition and needs of the individual manufac- 
turer. Buyers say that most of the mills are main- 
taining prices on the same basis which has prevailed for 
the past three weeks. The advance in freight rates is 
likely to curtail the market somewhat, but it is doubt- 
ful if it will have much effect upon mill prices. 





Kansas City, Mo. Dealers having orders placed are 
unable to get them filled because of the car shortage on 
the coast and many who had expected to get shingles for 
their fall trade are now coming into the market looking 
for transit cars to meet their immediate needs. At this 
point the demand now is nearly all for cars in transit. 
They are limited, and jobbers able to start cars eastward 
get from 5 to 10 cents a thousand more for these shin- 
gles than the regular quotations for mill shipments. 
Prices are a little firmer than they have been and clears 
are higher in proportion than stars, there being a differ- 
ence of from 40 to 50 cents a thousand where the dif- 
ference is normally not over from 30 to 40 cents a thou- 
sand. There is a heavy eastern demand for clears. 


oeee—errerrn—r" 


New Orleans, La. Shingles are moving at a lively 
rate. Stocks are at a point which justifies the continued 
use of the statement that there are no shingles at the 
mills. Conditions are by no means similar to those of 
a few years ago, when the fall trade found all the mills 
with large stocks on hand and glad to sell at any old” 
price. Nowadays the demand is evenly distributed and 
prices are as steady as government bonds. As the situa- 
tion now looks it would seem that Texas alone wants 
every shingle which can be offered for the remainder 
of the year and at full list price. No changes in the 
list are anticipated. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Some shingle dealers are finding a 
better demand for white pines at fairly good prices and 
are looking for something of a revival of this trade, 
which has been so generally usurped by red cedars. 
Prices of the two are much the same, though where a 
dealer is making a point on pife he is asking more 
for them. There is a fair demand for white cedars at 
lower prices than the others. Hemlocks do not sell 
readily. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The cooperage market is not quite as active 
as it was last month and values are somewhat lower. 
Demand for packers’ supplies is rather light, owing 
to the scarcity of hogs. Lard tierces are quoted at 
$1.024 to $1.05 and pork barrels at 85 to 874 cents. 
Tierce staves bring $21.50 to $22 a thousand and pork 
staves $17 to $18; 20-inch heading 16 cents and 20}- 
inch heading 17 cents, with pork headings at 124 cents. 
Tierce hoops are selling at $11.50 to $12 and pork 
hoops $8 to $9. Offerings of all classes of stock are 
plentiful. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for cooperage in the 
open market continues light and the volume of business 
is small. The market for stock seems to be strengthen- 
ing on account of heavy consumption and the wet 
weather prevailing in the producing sections. Quota- 
tions are on practically the same basis as one week ago. 





New Orleans, La. The cooperage market is quiet. 
The demands made by the coopers’ union are causing 
little or no uneasiness and it is not thought there will 
be any difficulty in effecting a settlement of the ques- 
tions at issue between employers and employed. ..The 
sugar crop is several weeks late this year and but few 
planters have begun grinding. This explains, in a 
measure, the lack of animation in the market. There 
is some demand for oil staves, but not much more than 
last week. Whisky and beer staves are more sought for, 
but prices are still only fair. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this depurtment 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - ~ - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extrs 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisemeni.. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursda7 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 





| Wanted: Employees 





WANTED FOREMAN 
to take charge of small hardwood yard. One who has 
knowledge of kiln drying preferred. State former em- 
ployers. 
Address “H. H. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED~—A YOUNG MAN 
experienced in the Texas trade to sell white pine sash, 
doors and blinds for Chicago house. 
Address “H. H. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—INSPECTOR 
to inspect white pine lumber in West Virginia. 
Address “H. H. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-STAIR WORKMAN 
One who can build fine stairs from plans and do other like 
work. 
Address 


“J. P.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-FIRST CLASS INSPECTOR 
Pine and hardwood, to take up stock in central Wisconsin ; 
position steady, State age, experience and salary expected, 
in your own handwriting. 

Address “COMPETENT,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A GOOD MAN FOR LUMBER YARD 
Also for molding room in a sash and door factory, 
Write “RR,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DOOR SHOP HELP. 

We want five experienced door, sash and blind men. None 
but experienced men wanted. Write, stating age, wages 
expected and where formerly employed, 

THE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 


WANTED A MECHANIC 
capable of taking care of two Shay locomotives and operat 
ing same. Wages $4 per day. 
Address “H. H. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED STENOGRAPHER. 
Young man familiar with wholesale lumber office business. 
State salary and references. 
Address “HH. H. 16,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED. 

Assistant bookkeeper and stenographer who has had expe 
rience in lumber business by large firm south. Give age, 
experience and salary expected. 

Address ‘H. H. 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 
for our mills in Monroe, La. 
MONROE LUMBER CO., LTD. 








WANTED--FIRST CLASS MAN 
To look after saw and planing mill and other machinery 
about plant. Must be able to work on lathe. None but a 
worker need apply. Mill located short distance from LBir- 
mingham, Ala. Address 

“SAW MILL,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN. 
First class poplar and oak salesman, one controlling good 
trade and competent to inspect hardwoods. 
ddress “FE. BF. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN 
A man who can sell saw mill machinery by a manufacturer 
in central Wisconsin. A boozer won't do. Good references 
required. Address “F. F. 4,” care of AmMprican LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR MAN. 

Position open January 1 next for an experienced and 
thoroughly posted sash and door man, competent to manage 
the order and billing departments, handle credits, conduct 
general office correspondence etc. Must have experience in 
wholesale sash and door business, be a good correspondent 
———, capable, energetic and pengreeres, It is useless 
or any but a man experienced {n the sash and door businest, 
and of unquestioned reliability, to orev, 

THE U. N. ROBERTS COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. 

















EXPERT ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MAN 
Experienced in wholesale lumber business, wants position in 
line yard concern or retail. References and bond furnished. 

Address “ER. . 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION. 

A married man, 28 years old, experienced and competent, 
wants a position as bookkeeper or store manager for lumber 
company. Now employed and good references. Address, 
stating salary, 

“STORE MANAGER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED- POSITION AS SALESMAN. 

I want to represent a large concern in Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and New York. Poplar and oak. Expe- 
rienced and well known in the eastern markets. Will sell on 
commission. Address 

“H. H. 17,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Six years’ experience; prefer south. Address 
“G.N.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED JANUARY IST. 
By a young man; 12 years’ experience taking work off plans 
and estimating millwork; capable of drawing plans and de- 
tails. References furnished. For further particulars address 
“i. P.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS ENGINEER. 
Can give present employer as reference. Distance no ob- 
jection. Correspondence solicited. 
Address P. O. BOX 149, Red Lake Falls, Mizn. 
WANTED-SITUATION 
By thorough, practical lumberman, as manager or assistant, 
ov buyer for reliable wholesaler or factory. Capable from 
stump to market. Vine or hardwood. lTWighteen years’ expe- 
rience. Yellow pine preferred. Age 38 years; good habits; 
thoroughly reliable; good reference and willing to demon- 
strate ability. Address 
“H. H. 14,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 








WANTED-SITUATION AS FOREMAN. 
Sash, door, frames, stair, interior finish and grill work. 
Address “G. G. 7,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
With 20 years’ experience in the manufacture and sale of 
lumber, and for several years past in entire charge of a 
35,000,000 plant, including office, sales and railroad property, 
desires similar position with a first class Pacific coast firm. 
Present contract expires Jan. 1st, and can be renewed, but 
for personal reasons a change is desired. 

Address “G. G. 15,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED-—POSITION AS FOREMAN 

Of planing mill. 8 years’ experience running machinery. 
First class bench man. (Understands plans. Temperate. Ad- 
dress “INDIANA,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—POSITION, FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
Kither band or rotary. 10 years’ experience. Trefer 
south. Address ‘‘M. H. F’.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND FILER WANTS POSITION. 
First class man. Can furnish references or guarantee 
satisfaction. Single or double mill. Cc. M. DENISON, 
Tip Top, Va. 
WANTED-POSITION AS CIRCULAR SAWYER. 
Can furnish high recommendations ; also position as setter. 
Address af ” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
SITUATION WANTED 
By an up to date estimator in lumber and mill work; thor- 
oughly familiar with plans, very accurate in preparing the 
orders for the shop and taking the necessary measurements 
at buildings. Now employed, but desires to make a change 
for very good reasons. Chicago references. 
Address ‘G. G. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 

As saw mill superintendent with some good company; none 
other need apply. I will be at leisure about December 1. 

ddress H. J. RAICHE, Grand Marais, Mich. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
By a practical mill man who is also millwright; desires to 
— e with company who can give steady employment, 

ddress “MILL MAN,” care of AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, 














EXPERT ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MAN 
Experienced in wholesale lumber business, wants position in 
line yard concern or retail. References and bond furnished. 

Address “KR. F. 18,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 
When in want of band, circular, gang, shingle and lath saw 
filers, sawyers, setters, edgermen, engineers, millwrighfs, ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths and mill foremen, correspond with the 
North Western Mill Men’s Skilled Labor Association. 
Address P. J. BOGIE, Washburn, Wis. 


WANTED—A POSITION 
In the west or south to attend to and manage office work, 
both clerical and detail, including correspondence and all 
duties where experience is needed and required, by one who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the lumber trade in all Its 
branches, and can furnish references which are the best 
and from lumbermen both wholesale and retail. 


Address “D. D. 2,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wanle-Tinber-Timber Lands 
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WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER. 
Best of reference. 
W. H. COPPECK, Crandull, Tenn. 


WANTED--POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
Fourteen years’ experience, pine or hardwood. 
Address “SAWYER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
lumberman in all branches of the business from the tree to 
the consumer a position as general manager of a manufac- 
turing plant or as superintendent of the manufacture, sale, 
inspection and shipping departments; good reference; south 
preferred. Address 

“McW., care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—STUMPAGE. 
Hardwoods, white and red oak, ash and hickory; also 
poplar. Address 
“G. G. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted:fumber Shingles} 


WANTED-NORWAY. 

500,000 ft. 5-4 common and better norway; 200,000 ft. 
4-4 stained common and better norway; 50,000 ft. 5-4 
stained common and better norway. 

Address “H. H. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








i 


WANTED-—CYPRESS. 

A hardwood firm covering Chicago and adjacent _territop 
would like connection with a firm able to fill orderg in, 
reliable manner. 

Address “HW. W. 1.” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAy, 


CEDAR SHINGLES. 
We want ten cars each Michigan white and Washington 
red cedar shingles, xxxx standard thickness, 
JAMES S. BARRON & CO., New York City, 
LONG TOUGH WHITE ASH 
10 cars 5-4 to 16-4 thick, 24 to 32 feet long, largely 26 
and 28 feet. Common and better. Will take green. . 
JAMES 8. BARRON & CO., New York City, 
SUES eC ie a 
WANTED- LUMBER. 
4-4 to 8-4 firsts and seconds chestnut. 
4-4 and 5-4 sound wormy chestnut. 
4-4 to 8-4 cypress, all grades. 
4-4 to 8-4 cottonwood, common and better; 
squares, dry or green, 4x4 to 10x10, any length. 
4-5 and 5-4 quarter-sawed white oak, common and firsts 
and seconds, 
4-4 plain white and red oak, common and better. 
THE COLONIAL LUMBER CO., Cleveland, 0, 








es 





cottonwood 





TRAVELING SALESMAN IN IOWA WANTS 
To handle oak, yellow pine, shingles and post on commission, 
Responsible and can furnish good references. 

Address “Hh, BF. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—WHITE ASH. 
One car D2S 2%-inch or 24-inch rough, 8 inches and up, 
Nos. 1 and 2. THE BEVERIDGE LUMBER CO,, 
Paterson, New Jersey, 





WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH 
By first class New York shippers, prime poplar logs, 80-in, 
and up. Walnut logs, 18 in up. Walnut and red gum lum. 
ber. White oak lumber. Address 
“HW, i. 21,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—RED GUM OR ANY HARDWOOD 
Cut on sweep with jigger saw, 16 to 30 inches long. Sizeg 
1% inches square up to 4x1. 

Address 30X 88. care of AMPRICAN LUMRERMAN, 








WANTED—SMALL BIRCH, BEECH, GUM, ETc, 
Turned to pattern 15 to 18 inches long, 1% inches square, 
ear lots. Address BOX 217, care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—4-4 & 5-4 WHITE OAK COFFIN BOARDS 
14 to 26 inches wide, 6% and 7 feet, delivered New Orleang 
or Newport News. Address 

BOX 226, care of AMPRICAN LUMBARMAN. 











WANTED-—COPENHAGEN FREEPORT C. I. F. 
For cash. Oak, walnut, mahogany, cottonwood, Carolina pine, 
poplar. Correspondence solicited. 

HANS HOYER, Copenhagen, Denmark, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, 
poplar, ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, IIL. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price lIlgt 
and book containing inspection rules and log scale. ‘ 
GEO. E. WHITE & CO., Lake and Elizabeth Sts., Chicago. 


WANTED—WALNUT DRY OR GREEN. 

We are cash buyers for good lots of walnut lumber, 1 to4 
inches thick, 1sts and 2ds, clear walnut balusters and squares 
1%x1% to 6x6 inches thick, 12 inches and up long. Specifi- 
cation of sizes furnished on application. 

Address P.O. BOX 1569, New York City, N. Y. 














WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH 


Dry Bas and quartered white oak, principally 1 inch. 
H. SUSSWHIN & CO., No. 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


 WanledSeennd Hand Machinery 


WANTED-SAW MILL OUTFIT COMPLETE 


or 20,000 to 25,000 daily capacity, with 8 saw gang 








edger, Will pay for same in lumber in six months or cash 
in eight months. Write for particulars. 
Address “H. H. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED JOINTER (6 IN. OR 20 IN, 
4-sided head, 2 sides slotted, 2 sides solid. Band resaw, 48 
in, to 60 in. wheel. If second hand, state condition. 
THE LORAIN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Lorain, Ohio. 


| Wanted:Loggingy Ciuipment 


WANTED-—A GOOD 6-DRIVER MOGUL ENGINE 

20 to 25 ton, 3 ft. gage. Must be in good condition; no 

scrap heap wanted. Name best price cash. Also 6 log cars. 
PINE RIDGE LBR. CO., Pine Ridge, Tex. 


WANTED-20 TO 22 TON GEARED LOCOMOTIVE 
lor wood track; 42 inch gauge. Address 
GEORGIA SHINGLE CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
WANTED-—STEAM LOG LOADER. 
For use on Soo Line this season. Give full particulars. 
HOLT LUMBER CO., Chicago. 


| Wanted-Business Oppocluniies 


WE WANT TO LOCATE FACTORY IN SOUTH 
where plenty of good hickory and white oak logs can be 
bought at reasonable prices, and good railroad facilities. 
Correspondence solicited. 

ddress “H. H. 7,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANTED-—ACTIVE INTEREST 
in established real estate business. 
Address “S. F. 5,” care:of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A YELLOW PINE SAW MILL PLANT. 
State amount of timber owned. 
K. P. EWART, 1021 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


OcToseR 19, 199), 
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